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YOU  GET  more  buying  action  from  your  adver¬ 
tising  when  you  place  it  in  the  medium  from 
which,  more  than  any  other,  people  get  their 
buying  ideas.  And,  on  the  basis  of  results,  that 
medium  is  the  newspaper. 

Thru  the  newspaper,  to  a  degree  unequalled 
by  any  other  medium,  people  get  the  stimulus 
and  satisfaction  they  seek.  It  is  their  primary, 
and  for  most  their  exclusive  source  of  the  infor¬ 
mation,  direction  and  help  they  want  in  order 
to  get  more  out  of  life. 

As  Chicago's  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by 


hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 
reached  by  any  of  jr  Chicago  newspaper.  Their 
buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  during  the  twelve 
months  ended  September  30,  1953  more  than 
$57,000,000.00  in  advertising. 

A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  help  you  build  a 
consumer  franchise  for  your  brand  among  Tribune 
readers — a  plan  that  will  increase  your  sales 
and  give  you  a  stronger  position  in  the  multi-billion 
dollar  Chicago  market.  Why  not  get  in  touch  with 
him  today,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 


to  fill  the  |)rescri|)li(>ns  that  {rive  strenjith  and  stamina  to  the  steel  yon  use 


Thk  stkkl  that’s  over)  \vli(*rc—  in  your  uiitomolnlo,  in 
trains,  machines,  ami  hihhiings — is  strniifier  and  mnre 
enduring  because  it  has  been  treated  with  s|»ecial 
“vitamins  and  tonics.” 

STEEL  GETS  ITS  VITAMINS  rmni  the  industry's 
“drugstores” —  the  plants  where  alloyitig  metals  are 
made.  Here,  prescriptions  usually  call  lor  ingredients 
l)y  the  ton.  Their  huge  “mixing  Im»wIs”  are  white-hot 
electric  are  furnaces,  in  which  temperatures  reach  over 
3,50()  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

These  alloying  metals  are  refined  and  concentrated 
forms  (d  both  rare  and  common  metals.  Anutng  them 
are  chromium,  boron,  silicon,  tungsten,  columhium,  and 
vanadium.  Individually,  or  together,  they  give  steel  du- 
rahilitv,  toughness,  hardness,  rust  and  c«trrosion  resist¬ 
ance,  and  other  special  qualities.  Chromium,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  the  secret  of  making  steel  stainless. 


VARYING  COMBINATIONS  «d  these  and  other 
alloys  are  added  to  every  ton  of  molten  steel  produced 
t<tday.  Witlutut  them  we  wouldn’t  have  the  hundreds 
of  diflerent  kinds  of  steel  that  do  so  much  lor  all  (d  us 
in  so  many  ways. 

MORE  THAN  50  ALLOYS— The  people  of  Union 
(Carbide  pioneered  in  the  development  and  prculuetion 
of  alloying  metals.  They  pnaluce  nutre  than  50  different 
alloys  for  steel  and  other  metals  that  go  into  products 
that  serve  you. 

FREE:  Learn  hou  ALLOYS,  CARBO^S,  CHEMICALS,  CASES,  anti 
I^LASTICS  impruve  many  thin>!.s  that  you  use.  Ask  for  “Prodarts 
and  l‘ruresst's”  botddet  K. 

Union  Carbide 

AXZ^  CAB  BOX  CORPORATIOX 

30  HAST  «:m»  street  [Tg^  .n  e  »  York  i:.  > .  v. 


— - -  LCCTs  Tradv-markod  Products  include _ — 

Ki.ECTROMKT  Alloys  and  Metals  BakEI.ITK.  N  invI.ITE.  and  KrknF  Plastics  Dynei.  'rextile  Kilters  I’RESTONK  Anti-Freeze  .N'atIOSAI.  Carltons 

Haynes  Stf.I.I.ITE  Alloys  PYROFAXCias  PresT-()-I,ITE  Acetylene  I  nION  Carbide  I.INDEOxspn 

AcHESON  Klecrrmles  KvEREADY  Hashlichts  and  Batteries  SyNTHETK ORGANIC  ClIEMIC  AI.S 
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these  other  important  Iinlianapolis  maikit  advantages: 

►  It's  Big  .  .  .  fiver  population 

►  It's  SrK\l)Y  .  .  .  unsur[)assetl  for  diver^ilit  ation  ami  hal 
am  <•  of  imiusirv  and  agrif  ulture 


•  Take  I)(‘par;m(Mil  Stfires  for  example — where  Old  Santa 
shops  lor  so  many  of  those  (’.hristrnas  [>r('sents — sales  pi'r 
family  in  Indianapolis  were  77%  above  the  national  aver¬ 
age  in  Det-endier.  lOol,  and  B9%  aho\e  the  national  aver¬ 
age  in  Decemher  1932.* 

That  s  not  sini>rising  when  yon  realize  that  average  in¬ 
come  per  household  in  Indiana|K>lis  is  $6,91.3**  annually, 
first  among  cities  of  over  !(X),(KK).  That's  not  all — look  at 


t-  h's  r.Asii.Y  Bkaciiko  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  etiverage  td 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  efl.M  ti\e  honus  coverage  ol 
the  I  I  surrounding  counties  in  The  Star  and  d  he  Nev.i. 
\\  rite  for  complete  market  data  today. 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  -  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


~ederal  R#.,e^ve  Ban* — Indene',  ot  rep.Ttmental  Sales  fer  D^pa^tm-ot  Stores,  19t>l>1952 
Consumer  Income  Supplement,  19S3,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


editor  S  publisher  for  December  26,  1953 
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^LEADING  ADVERTISERS 
AND  AGENCIES  rank . . . 


TEST 

MARKET 


No.1 

No.1 


in  New  York  State  in  its  population  group 


in  New  York  State  among  cities  of  all  sizes 


No.1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

in  its  population  group 

No.1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States 

among  cities  of  all  sizes 

*  Saii's  Manag*'mciit's  1953  fist  Market  Surrey 

SYRACUSE— Key  Central  New  York 
Market . . .  has  what  it  takes! 

Industrial  Diversity  •  Rich  Agricultural  Community 
Strategic  Location  •  Great  Transportation  Facilities 
High  Income  •  Top  Spending  •  Business  Activity 

COMPLETE  MARKET  COVERAGE 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST! 

Whether  you  are  planning  a  test  campaign  or  expansion  of 
your  present  sales  volume,  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  give  you 
complete  coverage  of  Central  New  York's  162.5K7  families. 


^lAJliat  Our  l^eaderd 


Why  Letters  Are  Read 
To  THE  Editor:  Our  Canadian 
cousin  (E&P,  Dec.  12,  Page  60) 


long  ago  to  spot  dehydrated  type. 
Yet  if  the  topic  has  sufficient  di¬ 
rect  personal  appeal  to  him,  if  it 


has  hit  a  home  run  in  crediting  warmth  whether  it  s  a  laugh 
letters  to  the  editor  with  outstrip-  ^ 


ping  editorials  in  readership  .  .  .  ***^^*^^®^  U  '*• 

but  I  believe  he’s  off  base  in  his  ,  ®  letters  to  the  editor  never 

premise  3S  to  why  T2i>  on  this*  £uitori£ilSy  do. 

n  o  1-  1.  F€W'  readers  consistently  20 

.  back  to  a  dry  hole  for  a  drink 

cause  the  reader  knows,  perhaps  water 


uncon^iously  that  a  le  ter  is  Laurraine  Goreu 

straight,  unslanted  by  policy  or  Managing  Editor 
owners  prejudices  or  the  myriad  Superior  (Wis.)  Telegram 
pressures  that  emanate  through¬ 
out  any  newspaper.”  ,  w- 


Frankly  I  don’t  believe  most 
readers  distrust  the  editors  whose 


Just  Missed  Record 
To  THE  Editor:  Saturday,  De¬ 


papers  they  read.  Neither  do  1  come  up  to 


think  it  occurs  to  them,  by  and 
large,  to  weigh  the  pressures  and 
wayward  winds. 

Mr.  Schofield  is  getting  closer 
when  he  adds  finally  “because  it  is 
...  the  voice  of  the  people.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  hit  high 
readership  because  they’re  of  the 
people.  Because  here’s  another 


our  expectations.  The  linage  actu¬ 
ally  was  22,465,  while  we  esti¬ 
mated  23,220  lines.  Consequenth, 
last  week  was  not  a  record-break¬ 
ing  week.  (E&P,  Dec.  19,  pace 
12.) 

The  record  is  as  follows:  Week 
ending  October  19th,  1952,  39* 
pages,  711,428  lines;  Week  ending 
September  20,  1953,  398  pages. 


Joe  like  myself  got  something  per-  699,967  lines;  Week  ending  De 
sonal  to  say  in  print.  It’s  person-  cember  13,  1953,  398  pages,  710. 
AL  copy,  as  distinct  from  the  far  858  lines. 

too  IMPERSONAL  copy  of  the  usual  E.  D.  .\\derson 

editorial.  .Advertising  Director 


People  are  interested  in  people.  Ruffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  \ews 

;  They  can’t  be  reached  by  the  ab-  {Continued  on  page  48) 

stract  because  it  doesn’t  touch 
them  personally.  Therein  lies  the 

changing  face  of  heads-up  news-  f 

papering  on  the  American  scene  /  #  ^  /  / 

today.  Or  maybe  I  should  make  _  jn.iJ9*L 
j  that  “heart,”  because  readership 

,  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  hu-  Piece  goods  ad  in  the  San  An- 
^  manity  inj'ected  into  the  copy.  umio  (Texas)  News  headed  in  big 
Letters  strike  the  same  chord  type:  “ladies,  get  felt  \t  scun 
that  good  local  copy  does.  Why  f'nlr’s.” 
else  does  the  local  triple-death  ■ 

accident  rate  several  times  the  Headline  in  the  Los  Angtlo 
front  page  billing  for  38  dead  in  (Calif.)  Times:  “Plumbers  Will 
an  accident  in  India?  This  is  hap-  Officers." 

pening  to  people  around  me,  re-  ■ 

acts  the  reader;  this  is  happening  ,  .  .  n 

'■  in  my  home  territory.  It  gets  an  ()l'OTE  in  the  Wabash  (Inu. 

emotional  reaction.  Plain  Dealer:  “Oh,  Mommy, 

,  I  formerly  had  the  good  for-  ^^omething  nice.  May  we  un 
i  tune  to  devote  time  and  elbow  ^ 

I  grease  to  the  national  APME  Con- 

I  tinning  Studies  Committee  survey  Story  in  the  Crookston  ( Minn.l 
,  of  the  state  wire.  I  commend  it  Daily  Times:  “McCarthy  sad 
as  the  best  self-searching  stimulus  Stevenson  has  been  repeating  ‘lik« 
I  for  any  newspaperman,  for  in  it  a  broken  record’  the  munists  with 
I  we  got  far  beyond  the  present  out  getting  rough  with  munist 


Piece  goods  ad  in  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Texas)  News  headed  in  big 


Headline  in  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times:  “Plumbers  Wil 


Quote  in  the  Wabash  (lnd.l 
Plain  Dealer:  “Oh,  Mommy, 
got  something  nice.  May  we  un 
warp  it?" 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


213.733 


SUNDAY  .  .  .  324,984 


SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  '  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunc/oy)  (Sunday) 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY.  REGAN  A  SCHMITT  I 


I  content  of  the  wire  and  delved  in-  without  getting  rougth  with  them 
;  to  people’s  appetites  for  news  and  , 

the  changing  complexion  of  news- 

1  papers.  Story  in  the  Salem  (O'"** 

The  light  editorial  gets  better  Oregon  Statesman:  "Dulles  took 
readership  than  the  erudite  piece  the  somewhat  unusual  step  ot 
on  international  relations?  Sure,  having  his  remarks  set  forth  in  » 
Humor  is  rich  in  the  human  formal  mimeographed  statement 
touch.  The  short  editorial  is  read  thus  emphasizing  that  it  had  bwc 
more  than  the  long?  Certainly,  a  subject  of  stupid  consideratior. 
We’ve  a  lot  of  competition  for  instead  of  merely  off-the-cuff  a<>' 
the  reader’s  time.  He’s  learned  swer  to  a  regiorter’s  uestion.” 


on  international  relations?  Sure. 
Humor  is  rich  in  the  human 
touch.  The  short  editorial  is  read 
more  than  the  long?  Certainly. 
We’ve  a  lot  of  competition  for 
the  reader’s  time.  He’s  learned 
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12  PREDICTIONS  FOR  1954 
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WE  PREDICT 

1.  THE  GOVERNMENT  WILL  ACCELERATE  ITS  PACE  TOWARD 
RESTORING  OUR  FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEM  (PERSONAL  INI¬ 
TIATIVE!  AND  A  SOUND  ECONOMY. 

(  on  Talks  With  -M-vt-ral  f.  -t  iiaii.r-  nI  II4.1I1  Partir-'. 


go 

rink 

lEAl' 


2.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  MAJOR  WAR  IN  1954. 

(Our  Own  Aiuily-is  lUi  T:iIU«  Witli  M»'ii  «»?.  Wi>rlu  Affair*’. 
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3.  NEWSPAPERS  (DAILY  AND  SUNDAY)  WILL  INCREASE  THEIR 
FEATURE  CONTENT  BY  AN  AVERAGE  OF  9%. 

(Based  on  Plans  Heine  Made  by  V;iryiiie  S'ized  Xt-wspap^TS  in  Different  eieetions  ot  I  .  aiir.  I'lnadi'. 

4.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WILL  INCREASE  4V2%. 

(Depending  on  Number  3). 

5.  SUNDAY  (WEEKEND)  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  WILL  IN¬ 
CREASE  5V2%. 

(Dependins  on  Number 

6.  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REVENUE 
WILL  INCREASE  7%. 

(Ba.-^ed  on  Talks  With  Advcrliiiiiiy  M.maifcip.  Au\ *TTwjn::  t  '•••m#  }U*tai'ur*K 


H’5 

) 

im 


7.  TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OF  WEEKLY  MAGAZINES  WILL  DE¬ 
CREASE  8V2%. 


f 

zed 


(Our  Own  Analysis  Kesultin.-  Ironi  otlur  «iirv(>v  H<r*ini. 

8.  19%  MORE  HOMES  WILL  HAVE  TV  SETS 


n  An- 
in  big 
SCRIV- 


ngtid 
i  wii: 


(Based  on  Survey  With  TV  Manilla  •luier-i . 

9.  TV  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  EXPAND  AS  AN  ENTERTAINMENT 
MEDIUM  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF  MAGAZINES  AND  RADIO— 
WITH  NO  DETRIMENT  TO  NEWSPAPERS. 

(Based  on  Confidential  Survey  Ainonir  Railio  -i.iiwiii-  aiiil  Ma.M/ine- 


(Ini).' 

ly, 

ive  un- 


10.  NEWSPAPERS  WILL  CONTINUE  (UNCHALLENGED)  AS  THE 
BEST  AND  MOST  PROFITABLE  ADVERTISING  BUY  FOR  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS. 


Minn.t 
y  said 
ng  ‘lihf 
Is  with- 
munisb 
them.' 


(Ore.) 
:s  took 
uep  of 
rth  in  > 
itemeni 
ad  beet 
deration 
cuff  a®' 
m.” 


11.  THE  DOLLAR  WILL  GRADUALLY  PURCHASE  MORE  MER¬ 
CHANDISE. 

12.  GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION  WILL  ACCELERATE  ITS 
EFFORTS  IN  THE  CREATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BETTER 
AND  BETTER  FEATURES  FOR  BETTER  AND  BETTER  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS. 

(This  Is  Not  a  Prediction — It’»  u  PKt»Ml'»Kl. 


The  W  arlil'n  /.ent/iiift  hiile/t*’iiiienl  Syndicate 


26,  1953 


GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  Tel.  PLaza  1-2470  NEW  YORK  CITY  (17).  N.  Y. 
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CARBURETORS  •  BURNERS  •  FIRE  CHECKS  •  ATMOSPHERE  A  INERT  GAS  GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE  DRYERS  •  METAl  MELTING  UNITS  •  SINGEING  EQUIPMENT*  SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT 


^  Ray  Erwin's 

ippin^d 


umn 


New  Year's  resolve:  Make  it  short,  simple,  snappy.  .  .  .  Newspa¬ 
per  theatrical  illustrators  are  invited  to  send  a  collection  of  their 
theatrical  sketches  (including  ballet  and  opera)  to  Patrick  J.  Blaney, 
Director  of  Theatre,  University  of  Detroit,  Detroit  21,  Mich.,  for 
an  exhibition  there  and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  John  Chapman,  in  his  New 
York  News  review  of  John  Murray  Anderson’s  “Almanac,”  wrote: 
“Best  of  the  sketches  is  one  called  ‘Don  Brown’s  Body,’  by  Jean  Kerr, 
wife  of  Walter  F.  Kerr,  drama  critic  of  the  Herald  Trihiine.  Since 
Mr.  Kerr  might  be  a  little  bashful  about  praising  his  spouse  in  his 
own  paper,  I  offer  her  some  praise  for  her  scrapbook  in  my  own 
little  publication.  Mrs.  Kerr's  sketch  is  what  a  revue  sketch  should 
be — funny,  ridiculous  and  observant.” 


to ' ' 


— Kathleen  McLaughlin,  New  York  Times,  president  of  the  Ne» 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  is  preserving  for  posterity,  no  less, 
under  glass  on  the  club's  walls  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  E  &  P’s  ston 
(page  12,  Dec.  I2|  of  the  cinh’s  succ'ssful  three  decades  of  senict. 
.  .  .  .4nd  Mrs.  Harriet  Allen  of  the  Beckiey  Newspapers,  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Association  of  Press  Women,  writes  that  her  group 
is  undertaking  quite  a  program — jury  service  fur  women  in  the  state, 
recruitment  of  students  into  journalism,  general  betterment  of  worli- 
ing  conditions  for  press  women.  .  .  .  Went  with  North  Callahan. 
New  York  columnist  for  a  large  group  of  out-of-town  newspaperv. 
to  the  unveiling  in  the  New  York  Times  Building  of  a  bronze  bust  of 
Capt.  .lohn  Russ,  chief  of  the  Cherokees  and  founder  of  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  which  will  grace  a  bridge  approach  down  there,  and  present 
were  Miss  Zella  Armstrong,  president  of  the  Chattanooga  ^>oinen’s 
Press  Club  and  Miss  Fdlizabeth  Duval  Jarrett,  also  of  the  Choo-Choo 
City,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Women’s  Press  and  Authors  Club. 


KEMP  10  TON  OVAL  POT 

installed  by  the  Montreal 
La  Presse  to  replace  old  oil 
underfired  pots. 


The  Giant  Speaks 

By  Walter  T.  Burke  (Tom  Higgins) 

The  presses  sleep,  their  roar  has  been  stilled 
Until  the  time  when  the  “peach”  is  run. 

The  giant  Hoe’s  sleep  a  restless  sleep,  their 

work  is  through,  yet  silent  now  they  may  be 
awaiting  the  morrow,  their  power  and  life  will 
again  renew  on  the  racing  web.  the  what.  when, 
where,  why,  who  of  tomorrow's  .  .  .  news. 

Who  makes  this  giant  speak? 

Who  makes  this  power  come  alive? 

Who  controls  this  giant  of  truth? 

The  giant  presses  speak  what  they  arc  told  .  .  . 

The  press  plates  cast  arc  their  only  words.  .  .  . 

A  smash-up  .  .  .  send  a  photog  .  .  .  the  mayor's  daughter 
get  moving  Bill  ...  a  reporter  tells  how  and  when 

where  .  .  .  w'hy  .  .  .  w'ho . Rewrite  .  .  .  OK  says  the  r 

in  the  slot,  three  column  head  with  pics  .  .  .  rush  .  .  . 
Engraving  .  .  .the  acid  bites  deep  ...  a  bloody  head 
appears  .  .  .  Linotype  machines  click  out  .  .  .  Mayor's 
daughter  killed.  ...  On  to  stereo,  cast  and  trim  .  .  . 
lock  it  up  .  .  .  press  the  mat  .  .  . 

I  he  autoplate  embraces  the  mat  and  forms  with  fire  and 
heat  the  words  the  presses  speak  .  .  . 

The  master  pressman  locks  on  the  plates 
He  threads  the  web  and  sets  the  stage. 

His  hand  extended 

His  ink-stained  fingers  touch  a  button. 


PUBLISHER  SAVES  56%  ON 
CASTING  COSTS  WITH  NEW 
KEMP  OVAL  STEREO  POT 


By  in.stalling  Kemp  equipment,  this  Canadian  publisher 
reduced  his  cost  per  plate  from  3.34c  each  to  1.46c... a 
56'  <  saving.  E'uel  savings  amounted  t  o  $1S5.S3  per  month 
during  the  first  twelve  months.  Also  by  casting  at  a  faster 
rate  with  less  .spoilage,  overtime  costs  have  been  slashed 
substantially-- $4,000  were  saved  in  the  first  year. 


Casting  room  temperatures  have  declined  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  lOO-lO.a  degrees  to  80  degrees  or  lower.  And  in¬ 
stead  of  dro.ssing  3  times  a  week  as  formerly,  drossing  is 
now  do!ie  once  a  week  with  a  66'  ^  reduction  in  dross 
losses.  Another  case  where  Kemp  Engineering  delivers 
the  goods  in  terms  of  dollars  saved  for  its  customers. 
Why  not  find  out  how  Kemp  can  save  you  money,  too? 


The  giant  stirs  and  yawns  .  .  . 

First  slow  motion 
Then  faster  still 

Until  the  giant  roars  with  such  power 
That  all  sound  is  dead  but  his  .  .  . 


/MMERS/ON  MEIT/NG  POTS 


for  technical  information  and  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  with  yaur  melting  problems,  write  ^ 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFG.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  Si.,  Baltiinare  2,  Md. 


Many  minds  tell  the  giant. 

“You  speak  what  we  want  you  to  speak.” 

But  .  .  . 

It  is  the  master  pressman  who  unleashes  the  giant 
and  says  .  .  . 


You  speak  now. 


r 


American  Weekly 


l_ 
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This  is  our  wish  for  the  Season  .  .  .  may  your  Holidays  be  rich 

with  the  good  spirits  of  Enthusiasm,  and  may  your  stockings  bulge 
with  customer  orders  for  the  coming  year! 

IS  interest  raised  to  the  buying  pitch! 
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After  his  own  newspaper,  and  the  competition,  the  answer  is 
. . .  The  New  York  Times. 

That’s  what  James  S.  Towsiey  of  Bo.ston  University  found  out 
when  he  polled  1,104  city  editors  across  the  country.  His  sur¬ 
vey  showeil  that  among  those  who  replied,  The  New  York 
Times  is  read  by  more  city  editors  than  any  other  new’spaper. 

New  York  Times  readers  are  the  kind  of  alert  people  you’d 
expect  to  want  more  out  of  their  newspaper.  They  know  that 
in  The  New  York  Times  they  get  more  .  .  .  more  news,  more 
background  on  what’s  happening  in  the  news  than  they  can 
get  from  any  other  source. 

And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper,  smart  adver- 
ti.sers  know  they  do  too.  That’s  why  they  have  made  The  New 
York  Times  the  advertising  leader  in  the  world’s  leading 
market  for  .‘14  con.secutive  years. 


“All  thv  News  That's  P’it  to  Piint' 
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.\l  every  crucial  and  chaotic 
period  in  the  history  of  man, 
dating  from  the  Nativity, 
spiritual  consciousness  has 
brought  both  Peace  and 
Freedom  from  Fear.  It  is  a 
sublime  verity. 

☆ 

I  hese  immortal  lines, 
reported  by  St.  John,  in 
Chapter  Fourteen  of  the 
King  fames  Version  of  the 
Holy  Bible,  hold  renewed 
promise,  at  an  hour  when 
the  world  reaches  out  for 
solace. 

☆ 

In  their  Christmas  editorials 
and  in  their  church  pages  of 
all  creeds,  the  newspapers 
of  a  free  land  do  much  to 
re-light  the  candles  of  Faith. 


a 


riitm 


as 
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£T  not  your  heart  be  troubled:  ye 
believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 


-  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions'.  If  it  were 
not  so,  /  would  have  told  you.  /  go  to  prepare  a  place 
for  you. 

VV,.  V  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 

'  ^  and  receive  you  unto  myself ;  that  where  I  am, 

•  iO  ■'  V'Nn  ^  there  ye  may  be  also. 

And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye  know. 

Thomas  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way? 

Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life:  no  man  comet h  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me. 

If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also:  and  from  henceforth  ye  know  him,  and 
have  seen  him. 

Philip  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and 
it  sufficeth  us. 

Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest 
thou  then.  Show  us  the  Father? 

Believest  thou  not  that  /  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak 
not  of  myself:  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he 
doeth  the  works. 

Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me:  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works’  sake. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on 
me,  the  works  that  /  do  shall  he  do  also;  and  greater 
works  than  these  shall  he  do;  because  I  go  unto  my 
Father. 

And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will 
/  do,  that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son. 

If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 

If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments. 

☆ 
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Reporters’  ‘Chalk  Talk’ 
Concludes  Execution 


By  Ward  Colwell 

United  Press  Kansas-Missouri  News  Manager 


Sixu'ial  to  Editor  &  Publisher 


Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
The  news  coverage  of  the  twin 
executions  of  Carl  Austin  Hall 
and  Bonnie  Brown  Heady  here  in 
the  early  morning  of  Friday,  Dec. 
18,  was  of  the  same  hectic,  break¬ 
neck  variety  that  featured  the  en¬ 
tire  Greenlease  kidnap  case  ex¬ 
cept  that  this  story  was  done  in 
seven-degree  temperatures. 

Some  of  the  free  wheeling  was 
taken  out  of  the  execution  cover¬ 
age  because  of  federal  restrictions 
concerning  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  condemned  prisoners. 
Probably  no  recent  story  has  pro¬ 
duced  .so  many  “no  comment”  an¬ 
swers  to  newsmen's  queries. 

Reporters  covering  state  execu¬ 
tions  in  the  Missouri  prison  ga.s 
chamber  here  have  enjoyed  a  fair¬ 
ly  free  run  of  the  premises.  Their 
questions  were  answered  readily 
by  prison  officials  who  advi.sed 
them  voluntarily  of  developments. 

Under  federal  regulations,  this 
was  not  possible  in  the  Hall- 
Heady  case.  One  of  the  first  of¬ 
ficial  acts  by  the  government  when 
the  prisoners  were  put  in  death 
row  was  to  invoke  an  absolute 
news  blackout  concerning  them. 
The  special  teams  of  man-and- 
wife  guards  were  silenced  by  the 
threat  of  dismissal  if  they  talked. 

Pre-Kxecution  Briefing 

Coverage  of  the  actual  execu¬ 
tion  was  done  in  only  a  few  hours. 
At  8  p.m.,  CST,  Thursday,  Dec. 
17,  the  some  40  or  50  press  asso¬ 
ciation,  newspaper,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  reporters  were  briefed  by 
Missouri  Director  of  Corrections 
Thomas  E.  Whitecotton.  The 


physical  descriptions  of  death  row 
and  the  gas  chamber  were  given. 

The  transportation  of  the  pris¬ 
oners  and  witnesses  to  the  cham¬ 
ber  was  explained.  The  reporters 
were  given  a  play  by  play  on  how 
execution  victims  die — from  “cya¬ 
nide  released”  to  “respiration  ap¬ 
parently  stopped.” 

It  was  at  this  point  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  that  the  three  wire  serv¬ 
ice  witnesses — myself,  for  United 
Pre.ss,  Larry  Hall  for  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  and  James  L.  Kilgallen 
for  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  —  were  hustled  out  of  the 
chamber  into  a  waiting  car.  The 
driver  and  an  armed  guard 
whisked  us  through  the  silent, 
moonlit  prison  to  the  penitentiary 
garage  to  tell  the  other  waiting 
reporters  what  we  had  seen. 

Larry  Hall  was  elected  spokes¬ 
man  of  our  group.  The  briefing 
was  limited  to  15  minutes — 10 
minutes  of  statements  and  five 
minutes  of  questioning. 

Charted  on  BlackboarJ 

Two  flatbed  trucks  had  been 
parked  about  eight  feet  apart,  side 
by  side,  inside  the  garage.  Micro¬ 
phones  and  a  large  blackboard 
containing  the  legal  execution  re¬ 
port  chart  were  on  one  truck. 
Television  cameras  were  on  the 
other. 

As  Larry  Hall  read  from  his 
notes,  Jim  Kilgallen  and  I  were 
supposed  to  be  filling  out  the  chart 
on  the  times  each  prisoner  reacted 
to  the  various  phases  of  the  lethal 
gas. 

The  expected,  of  course,  hap¬ 
pened.  No  chalk. 

l^rry  was  well  through  his  re¬ 
port,  referring  many  embarrassing 


Detroit  Times 


Scores  Beat  on 


Felons'  Roundup 


Ward  Colwell  of  United  Press 
was  one  of  three  wire  service  men 
who  witnessed  the  double  execu¬ 
tion  in  gas  chamber. 


times  to  “the  chart  in  back  of 
me  where  the  times  are  recorded,” 
before  two  stubs  of  chalk  were 
produced  and  the  times  duly  set 
down.  Jim  jotted  down  Carl  Hall’s 
times.  I  copied  Mrs.  Heady’s. 

The  guard  unlocked  the  garage 
doors  in  exactly  15  minutes  and 
the  race  for  the  telephones  and 
wires  was  on. 

The  United  Press  operated  by 
telephone  lines,  dictating  the 
story  to  the  New  York  night  and 
overnight  desks.  A  backstop  Wes¬ 
tern  Union  circuit  had  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  Venetian  blind  store 
across  the  street  from  the  gate  for 
use  in  the  event  of  a  phone  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  AP  had  installed  its  own 
leased  circuits  in  the  Venetian 
blind  office,  but  also  used  long 
distance  voice  lines. 

The  INS  operated  its  own  wires 
from  the  living  room  of  a  red- 
painted  residence  a  few  doors 
down  the  street. 

The  U.P.  was  represented  by 
myself,  Charles  Nethaway,  Kan¬ 
sas  City  bureau  manager,  and 
Jerena  East,  Jefferson  City  bu¬ 
reau  manager.  Mr.  Kilgallen  was 
assisted  for  the  INS  by  Jack  Estell 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Detroit 

Detroit  Times  enterprise  led 
Dec.  21  to  the  capture  of  three 
convicts,  exclusive  eyewitness  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  arrests  and  a  rare 
coup  in  this  age — a  beat  of  more 
than  two  hours  on  the  street. 

It  was  a  telephoned  tip  to  the 
city  desk  that  started  the  ball  roll¬ 
ing.  The  tip.ster  was  an  unknown, 
rather  than  a  regular  contact.  He 
sought  no  reward,  not  even  glory. 

But  he  had  the  story  of  three 
of  the  five  convicts  still  at  large 
after  a  daring  break  from  Jack- 
son,  and  he  told  it  to  the  Times 
which  cut  police  in  on  the  deal. 

In  consequence: 

The  Times  was  ready  for  the 
presses  even  before  the  detective 
inspector  who  organized  the  raid 
on  the  felons’  back-street  hideout 
had  left  his  interview  with  the  tip¬ 
ster  in  the  newspaper  office. 

Three  Times  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  teams  were  waiting  in  the 
neighborhood  when  police  raiders 
arrived. 

Times  men  were  at  the  sides  of 
detectives  when  they  broke  into 
the  shabby  hideaway. 

.\  quick  call  over  the  mobile 
phone  in  one  of  the  Times  cars 
released  an  extra  edition  before 
the  convicts  were  removed  from 
the  house. 

The  lead,  although  written  far 
in  advance,  stood  up  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Seven  minutes  after  the 
presses  were  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  their  regular  run,  they  were 
rolling  again. 

Reporters  phoned  fresh,  and  stOl 
exclusive,  additional  information 
for  a  second  replate.  Photogra¬ 
phers  rushed  to  the  office  with 
exclusive,  on-the-scene,  pictures. 
By  then  it  was  time  for  another 
regular  edition,  with  the  story  roll¬ 
ing  right  along. 

The  wagon  had  left  with  the 
prisoners,  and  Times  staffers  were 
mopping  up  interviews  with  the 
neighbors  before  a  second  news¬ 
paper  representative  reached  the 
scene. 

The  Times  final  carried  a  gen¬ 
eral  story  more  than  five  columns 
long — just  fine  print  without  the 
headlines;  sidebars  that  added  up 
to  more  than  three  columns;  a 
full  page  of  art  on  the  capture; 
an  exclusive  five<olumn  photo  of 
the  convicts  on  page  one;  five  col¬ 
umns  of  news  and  more  than  two 
columns  of  art  on  the  cleanup  o' 
the  week-end  prison  break  itself. 

One  of  the  sidebars  was  written 
by  Jack  Pickering  from  the  tip¬ 
ster’s  story. 

The  men  who  had  the  assign-  | 
ment  at  the  hideout  were  Raf  | 
Girardin,  police  reporter;  lao^  I 
Crellin,  labor  editor;  Will  Hardy.  | 
reporter;  and  Frank  Lyerla,  RoJ  jf 
Bash  and  Austin  Marquette,  pho¬ 
tographers. 
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The  Compass  Story— Some 
Lessons  Learned  in  Failure 


It  Takes  Money  and  Much  More 
To  Keep  Unconventional  Daily  Alive 

By  T.  O.  Thackrey 


More  than  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  enforced  suspension  of 
the  Daily  Compass.  New  York 
City  daily  and  week-end  morning 
tabloid,  hut  speculation  continues 
over  the  cause  or  causes  of  its  de¬ 
mise.  its  operating  figures,  and  its 
association  with  two  previously 
unsuccessful  ventures  in  much  t'he 
same  field — PXt  and  the  New  York 
Star. 

1  was  the  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Compass,  last  of  the  trio, 
which  suspended  publication  on 
Nov.  3.  1952.  although  properly 
speaking  the  Compass  had  no  di¬ 
rect  connection  with  PM  or  the 
New  York  Star  which  directly  suc¬ 
ceeded  it. 

The  first  two  were  ventures  of 
Marshall  Field,  PM  having  been 
operated  for  him  by  Ralph  Inger- 
soll,  and  the  New  York  Star  op¬ 
erated  by  virtue  of  his  extension  of 
credit  to  Bartley  Crum,  an  attor¬ 
ney.  Leon  Shimkin,  a  Simon  & 
Schuster  officer  and  director,  and 
Joseph  Barnes,  formerly  chief  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
foreign  service. 

Problems  of  Association 

The  Compass  began  publication 
some  three  months  after  the  Star 
expired.  Its  first  issue  was  May 
16.  1949.  But  it  began  publication 
on  the  bones — so  to  speak — of  the 
Star’s  skeleton,  having  purchased 
—for  casr — ^the  plant,  furniture 
and  fixtures  of  the  Star  from  Mr, 


Field,  and  having  leased  three  of  of  failure. 


its  of  thought  and  procedure  — 
both  economic  and  political  — 
which  were  ill  suited  to  the 
streamlined  organizational  and 
production  program  envisioned  for 
the  Compass,  not  to  mention  its 
proposed  policies. 

Mujor  Factors  in  Failure 
First,  let  me  say  that  it  would 
be  easy,  deceptively  easy,  merely 
to  point  out  that  the  temper  of 
the  times  was  such  that  there  was 
no  place  in  New  York  City  for 
a  newspaper  with  a  reputation  for 
radical  policies.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  reputation  did  ad¬ 
versely  affect  our  chances — both 
>n  advertising  and  circulation — but 
despite  serious  mistakes  in  that  re- 
soect,  the  missing  ingredient  was 
time  in  which  our  true  character, 
as  opposed  to  reputation,  could 
emerge  for  recognition;  and  there 
was  no  cash  available  with  which 
to  buy  the  necessary  time. 

It  would  also  be  simple  and 
true,  but  a  half-truth,  to  ooint  out 
that  a  disaffected  and  disillusioned 
backer,  who  held  mortgages  on 
'he  plant,  foreclosed  at  the  very 
beginning  of  every  newspaper’s 
most  rewarding  season — ^Novem¬ 
ber  and  December.  It  is  also  true 
that  without  considerable  added 
capital  we  would  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  suspend  eventually  in 
any  event  by  various  pressures 
from  creditors  and  unions  appre¬ 
hensive  over  priority  in  the  event 


the  five  floors  formerly  occupied 
hy  the  Star  at  1 16  Duane  St. 

Although  there  was  not  the 
.slightest  legal  or  financial  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  Compass  and  the 
preceding  occupants  of  the  space, 
circumstance,  and  to  some  extent 
policy,  made  a  putative  connection 
inevitable.  This  assumption  of 
succession  was  heightened,  to  say 
the  least,  by  the  indubitable,  and 
virtually  unavoidable  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Compass  employ¬ 
es — a  majority  in  fact — were 
drawn  from  among  the  former 
employes  of  the  Star  and  PM.  This 
included  mechanical  as  well  as  ed¬ 
itorial  departments. 

This  continuity  of  affiliation, 
'vhile  in  some  respects  desirable, 
was  in  other  ways  difficult,  not  to 
say  completely  untenable.  It  was 
without  doubt  among  the  many 
contributions  to  problems  which 
^  the  end  proved  unsurmountable. 
For  one  thing,  the  previous  oper¬ 
ations  had  inculcated  certain  hab- 


The  major  factors  in  the  Com¬ 
pass  failure  were,  in  my  opinion: 

1.  Inadequate  capital.  We  start¬ 
ed  with  $600,000,  out  of  which 
more  than  $400,000  went  at  once 
for  plant,  including  $30,000  as 
guaranty  on  a  10-year  lease.  Even¬ 
tually,  though  it  was  clear  by  the 
end  of  three  months  that  we  would 
require  a  total  capital  of  $2,000.- 
000  for  a  successful  three-year  es¬ 
tablishment  program,  we  used  up 
a  little  more  than  $1,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  the  original  $600,000. 
much  of  which  came  in  driblets, 
invariably  too  late  to  do  more 
than  placate  long  over-due  credit¬ 
ors,  rather  than  being  available 
for  constructive  improvement. 

2.  Inability  to  freely  select  and 
properly  assign  and  supervi.se  per¬ 
sonnel,  due  to  union  interference. 
This  applied  not  alone  to  editorial 
but  to  every  department  without 
exception.  Unions  have.  I  believe, 
encroached  fatally  to  themselves 
as  well  as  to  the  health  of  the  in¬ 


dustry,  on  managerial  prerogatives 
and  responsibilities  beyond  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  minimum  wages,  hours  and 
physical  working  conditions. 

3.  Imperfect  supervision  of  to¬ 
tal  editorial  content.  Frequently, 
and  particularly  in  the  first  year, 
news  stories  and  features  which 
were  incorrect,  inadequate  or  im¬ 
properly  slanted,  destroyed  weeks 
of  careful  consideration  of  the 
proper  service  we  could  give  the 
community  as  an  independent  but 
intensely  loyal  publication;  so 
that  our  reluctance  to  add  to  the 
pandemonium  of  hysterical  and 
wholesale  red-baiting  was  too  of¬ 
ten  converted  into  what  appeared 
to  be  pasitive  affection  for  com¬ 
munist  doctrine. 

Hieh  Price  an  .Asset 
Strangely,  enough,  I  do  not  find 
any  evidence  to  support  the  wide¬ 
ly  held  theory  that  our  retail 
price  (10c  daily,  15c  Saturday  for 
the  Week-End  edition)  adversely 
affected  our  chance  of  survival. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much 
evidence  that  the  higher  price  was 
a  positive  asset. 

I  planned  a  10-cent  daily  from 
the  start.  The  economic  differ¬ 
ences  were  these:  At  5-cents,  it 
would  require  200,000  circulation 
to  cover  our  expense  without  ad¬ 
vertising —  but  at  10  cents,  we 
would  require  only  60,000  circu¬ 
lation  to  cover  our  weekly  budget. 
What  advertising  we  could  at¬ 
tract,  though  obviously  smaller  in 
volume,  should  provide  our  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  200,000 
m  circulation  was  virtually  im¬ 
possible.  Neither  PM  nor  the  Star, 
despite  wildly  extravagant  promo¬ 
tion,  had  ever  achieved  a  stable 
circulation  of  much  more  than 
100,000.  However,  60,000  at  10 
cents  seemed  within  the  realm  of 
possibility  —  if  not  for  the  first 
year,  then  during  the  second  or 
third. 

A  Staff  Luxury 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  cast 
reflection  on  the  executives  and 
staff,  most  of  whom,  particularly 
during  the  final  year  of  the  Com¬ 
pass’  struggle,  literally  broke  their 
backs  and  bank  accounts  as  well 
as  their  hearts  in  the  effort  to 
pull  through. 

But  in  illustration  of  inherited 
atmaspheres,  I  shall  cite  the  case 
of  one  of  our  earlier  departures — 
a  first  rate  reporter-columnist  who 
had  been  happy  to  join  us — as  we 
were  eager  to  have  him — particu¬ 
larly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
could  resume  covering  his  special 
field  at  a  salary  at  least  equal  to 
anything  he  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived,  clase  to  top  in  town. 

It  was  only  after  the  first  few 
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T.  O.  Thackrey,  pictured  on  that 
“happy  day”  in  May,  1949,  when 
the  Compa$.s  began. 


weeks  of  our  association  that  the 
actual  cost  of  maintaining  this  re¬ 
porter  in  the  style  to  which  he 
had  become  accustomed  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  genuine  economic 
threat.  His  articles  were  first  rate 
— no  doubt  of  it — and  well  worth 
his  salary.  But  they  soon  reverted 
to  a  production  that  would  have 
required  our  entire  editorial  budg¬ 
et  to  maintain. 

He  had,  over  the  years,  become 
accustomed  to  a  secretary.  Eor  his 
research  he  had  available  three 
members  of  the  library  staff.  He 
had  been  accustomed  to  assigning 
to  himself  out-of-town  trips  coin¬ 
ciding  with  certain  lecture  dates — 
with  the  cost  of  travel,  and  of 
telegraphed  rather  than  office-pro¬ 
duced  copy,  borne  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  first  of  the.se  little 
jaunts  left  us  poorer  by  more  than 
an  extra  $1,000  for  three  articles. 

Need  to  Be  Frugal 

The  final  blow  fell  when  he  dis¬ 
covered  he  could  no  longer  hold 
up  an  edition  of  the  newspaper 
while  an  additional  500  corrected 
glossy  proofs  of  his  article  for  the 
following  day  were  being  pulled 
and  delivered  to  him,  for  mailing 
— also  at  our  expense — to  his  pros¬ 
pective  newspaper  and  magazine 
clients.  When  this  “courtesy”  was 
denied  he  left  in  a  rage  at  the 
management’s  reactionary  attitude 
toward  money.  Some  readers  com¬ 
plained,  but  few  quit,  and  that 
part  of  the  budget  swung  back  into 
balance. 

In  that  first  three  months  we 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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NO  DELIVERIES  TODAY — Mailruum  workers  have  iidthin}! 
to  do  but  look  at  the  stacks  of  comics  and  other  inserts  for 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 


TRAFFIC  JAM  near  Portland  and  Fifth,  Minneapolis,  as 
thousands  flock  to  the  Star  and  Tribune  plant  to  buy  a  paper 
after  strike  of  fleet  truck  drivers  prevents  normal  distribution. 


Tribune  were  up  more  than  2,000 
over  the  Tuesday  sale,  CirculatioB- 
Director  M.  E.  Fisher  said. 

In  addition,  the  Star  and  Tribunt 


TRUCK  DRIVERS  ON  STRIKE 

Minneapolis  Papers 
Sold  Over  the  Counter  k 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Cities  and  the  immediate  suburbs. 

The  story  of  “17  Days” — when  A  limited  press  run  of  75,000 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  went  to  copies  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  was 
newspaper  offices  to  buy  their  fa-  printed,  and  was  sold  out  by  2:30 
vorite  papers  during  a  deliverers’  p.m.  Sunday  to  some  25,000  peo- 
strike  in  July,  1945 — was  rewritten  pie  who  came  to  the  Star  and  Trib- 
here  this  week.  une  building.  It  sold  for  the  regn- 

This  pilgrimage  of  upwards  of  lar  Twin  Cities  price  of  15  cents 
25,000  persons  to  buy  a  newspaper  a  copy. 

and  keep  informed  constituted  an-  The  Monday  Minneapolis  Mom- 
other  chapter  in  what  was  consid-  ing  Tribune  was  38  pages,  normal 
ered  in  1945  to  be  one  of  the  size  for  this  time  of  year.  A  limk- 
greatest  newspaper  promotion  stor-  ed  press  run  of  25,000  copies  was 
ics  ever  told.  printed  and  put  on  sale  in  the 

Press  output  was  cut  to  a  trickle  lobby  of  the  Star  and  Tribnne 
and  newspaper  distribution  restrict-  building  beginning  8  p.m.  Sunday 
ed  to  lobby  sales  by  a  strike  of  ni^t. 

more  than  100  fleet  truck  drivers  The  Minneapolis  Star  for  Mon- 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib-  day  was  56  pages,  also  normal 
line.  Sales  of  Monday  issues  totalled 

The  drivers,  members  of  AFL  more  than  40,000  and  Tuesday 
Teamsters  union  638,  walked  off  sales  exceeded  50,000. 
their  jobs  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  and  By  Wednesday,  the  Star  and 
set  up  picket  lines  around  the  Star  Tribune  were  producing  and  seD- 
and  Tribune  loading  docks  after  ing  50,000  papers  a  day.  A  ere* 
several  negotiation  sessions  failed  of  six  to  12  sellers^  were  on  duty 
to  produce  agreement  on  a  new  6  a.m.  to  1  a.m.  daily, 
contract.  The  old  contract  expired  Sales  of  the  Wednesday  Moraini 
Oct.  31. 

Wages  Are  at  Issue 
At  issue  in  the  strike  were 

union  demands  for  higher  hourly  ...  ,  .  ,  ^ 

wage  rates,  a  greater  wage  differ-  Provided  P^^rs  free  of  charge  tt 
ential  for  night  work,  overtime  P^t'ents  m  29  hospitals.  Urgest 
pay  after  a  regular  shift  and  higher  ^o^Pital  distribution  was  150  ^ 
pay  for  holiday  work.  'o  Veterans  Hospital. 

The  drivers  asked  an  increase  Traffic  Jam 

of  12  cents  per  hour  or  $4.56  per  The  crowd  that  descended  on  di« 
week  for  day  work  and  17  cents  newspaper  plant  to  buy  Sunday 
per  hour  or  $6.46  per  week  for  Tribunes  jammed  streets  for  bloclts 
night  work.  around  the  building  until  4  a.m 

Drivers  received  $2.13  per  hour  Sunday  and  again  from  6  a.m.  until 
($80.94  per  week)  for  a  five-day,  long  after  all  copies  had  been  sold. 
38-hour  week  for  day  work  and  Purchasers  were  lined  up  several 
$2.18  per  hour  ($82.84  a  week)  for  abreast  for  more  than  a  blod 
night  work.  around  the  plant.  They  were  go^- 

A  company  proposal,  rejected  natured  but  insistent  on  getting 
Dec.  16,  would  have  raised  driv-  the  paper.  Many  had  driven  B 
ers’  wages  8  cents  per  hour  ($3.04  from  the  suburbs  and  one  man  saw 
per  week)  for  day  work  and  11  driven  130  miles.  Parent' 

cents  per  hour  ($4.18  per  week)  said  their  youngsters  were  in  an 
for  night  work.  This  would  have  tiproar  because  they  had  no  Sunday 
brought  day  rates  to  $2.21  per  Tribune  comics  to  read, 
hour  ($83.98  per  week)  and  night  The  truck  drivers  did  not  picbi 
rates  to  $2.29  per  hour  ($87.02  the  front  entrance  to  the  buibm 
per  week).  hut  a  group  of  them  who  watched 

Picketing  began  shortly  before  buyers  streaming  in  and  out  of  the 
7  p.m.  on  Saturday,  just  as  first  building  stopped  some  people  who. 
copies  of  the  Sunday  Tribune  were  they  said,  had  made  several  trip^ 
coming  off  the  presses.  The  build-  '  ..  .  .  -■  /• 

ing’s  main  entrance  was  not  pic¬ 
keted,  however,  and  movement  of 
the  newspaper’s  other  union  mem¬ 
bers  to  and  from  the  plant  was 
not  affected. 

Normal  Size  Papers  ,  , 

The  Minneapolis  Sunday  Trib-  Paper  for  his  immediate  neighbor 
une  was  normal  size — normal  in  hut  notx^y  could  carry  them  ou. 
every  way  except  circulation.  The  in  quantities  for  public  sale, 
normal  Sunday  Tribune  circula-  The  Tribune  said: 

tion  is  more  than  620,000  copies  in  “In  the  regretted  situation  b 

Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dak-  which  the  Star  and  Tribune 
Ota  and  western  Wisconsin.  Of  been  unable  to  distribute  newsp 
this  total,  225,000  is  in  the  Twin  (Continued  on  page  47) 
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buying  the  limit  of  five  copies  e«h 
time. 

Heartwarming 

Executives  of  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  said  that  the  number  of  pa^ 
one  person  could  buy  was  limit*" 
to  five  so  anybody  could  get  > 
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A  QUIET  SUNDAY? — N'ol  in  the  block  of  Minneapolis 
around  the  Star  and  Tribune  building.  S4ime  25.000  persons 
bought  up  75,000  copies  of  the  Sundas  edition,  with  a  limit  of 
five  to  a  customer. 


CIRCULATION 

More  Sweat,  More  Sell 
Needed  in  Coming  Y ear 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

(First  of  Two  Articles)  who  said  the  Atlanta  papers  are 


■The  yexr  1954  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  circulation  increases  to 
newspaper',  although  circulation 
managers  will  find  such  increases 
harder  to  obtain. 

*There  will  probably  be  a  few 
more  paper'  to  increase  their  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  One  circulation 
man  predicts  many  more  7c  daily 
and  20c  Sunday  newspapers  this 
coming  year. 

*1954  should  be  a  good  home 
delivery  year,  with  greater  empha¬ 
sis  in  this  phase  of  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution. 

*Thcre  will  be  closer  supervi¬ 
sion  in  spending  the  circulation 
dollar. 

Tougher  Sledding  .Vhead 

Such  are  the  highlights  of  com¬ 
ments  received  by  E&P  in  its 
cross-section  survey  of  circulation 
managers'  opinion  on  the  outlook 
for  ’54.  .Ml  seem  to  feel  that 
selling  newspapers  will  be  a  little 
more  difficult  next  year. 

One  circulator  summed  up  the 
situation,  stating:  “A  circulation- 
minded  editorial  department  and 
a  promotion  -  minded  circulation 
department  can  be  an  unbeatable 
team  and  the  means  of  increasing 
circulation."  Another  put  it  this 
way:  “You  have  to  tell  ’em  vig¬ 
orously  in  order  to  sell  ’em.’’ 

Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  and  Constitution,  presi¬ 
dent  of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  noted  that 
all  forecasts  he  has  read  indicate 
about  a  59i^  reduction  in  business 
generally.  "This,  of  course,  can 
mean  on,ly  one  thing,’’  he  said, 
“that  the  selling  of  newspapers 
will  be  more  difficult.  As  is  the 
case  with  practically  all  newspaper 
circulation  managers  that  I  have 
come  in  contact  with,  we  have  had 
to  sell  harder  this  year  to  secure 
relatively  small  increases  than  we 
have  ever  had  to  in  the  past.  We 
anticipate  the  same  situation  for 
next  year." 

Fewer  Price  Raises 

Subscription  rate  increases,  says 
Mr.  Daniel,  will  probably  come 
from  those  papers  that  have  been 
slow  in  this  respect  and  are  simply 
catching  up.  “In  all  probability,’’ 
he  said,  “our  present  rate  of  30c 
a  week  daily  only,  45c  a  week 
daily  and  Sunday,  and  75c  a  week 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  will 
be  the  top  subscription  rates  in 
our  area,  I  know  of  no  paper  in 
the  Southeastern  states  that  plans 
to  go  to  20c  for  their  Sunday  pa¬ 
per  or  go  higher  than  the  existing 
maximum  of  5c  for  daily  issues.” 

Single  copy  sales  are  definitely 
slow,  according  to  Mr.  Daniel, 


continuing  their  intensive  effort  to 
develop  home  delivery  circulation 
in  the  state  of  Georgia.  “Televi¬ 
sion  has  not  hurt  us,"  he  declared. 
“Nevertheless,  we  still  consider  it 
something  to  watch  and  have  gone 
all-out  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
paper  to  the  home  as  early  every 
afternoon  as  we  can.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  sluggishness  of 
single  copy  sales  has  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  television,  however,  we 
cannot  prove  it.” 

Mr.  Daniel  referred  to  a  survey 
made  by  a  national  concern  in 
which  the  survey  compared  news¬ 
paper  reading  habits  in  TV  areas 
with  those  in  non-TV  areas.  “In 
the  TV  areas,”  he  observed,  “a 
larger  percentage  of  people  read 
newspapers  than  in  the  non-TV 
areas.  However,  they  spent  less 
time  reading  a  paper  than  did 
those  people  in  the  non-TV  areas.” 

He  suggested  that  newspapers 
should  look  carefully  to  the  make¬ 
up  of  their  product  with  the  idea 
of  tailoring  it  to  suit  the  likes  of 
those  readers  residing  in  TV  areas. 
“On  both  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  papers,  we  make  over  for 
our  street  sales  edition,  presenting 
a  livelier  front  page,”  said  Mr. 
Daniel.  “The  front  page  of  the 
editions  delivered  in  the  homes  is 
more  conservative.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  eye  appeal  plays  a  big 
part  in  keeping  up  street  sales.” 

More  H-D  Effort 

Jack  E.  Calvin,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  state  circulation  manager, 
says  that  90%  of  their  efforts  in 
the  coming  year  will  be  to  build 
home  delivery.  “We  have  not 
been  hurt  by  tV,”  he  said,  “in  fact 
if  anything  we  have  been  helped.” 
He  believes  the  time  has  come 
when  newspapers  will  get  back  to 
direct  selling  and  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  salesmanship  and  serv¬ 
ice,  “something  that  has  been 
taken  too  lightly  in  the  lush 
years.” 

If  higher  circulation  rates  be¬ 
come  necessary,  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enqttirer  believes  the  raise 
should  come  on  home  delivery 
rather  than  on  single  copy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Charles  Staab.  “For 
one  thing,”  he  said,  “there’s  more 
revenue  involved  and  for  another, 
the  home  delivery  customer  usual¬ 
ly  gets  a  complete  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  at  no  additional  cost  over  street 
sales  prices.” 

Mr.  Staab  noted  that  in  his  part 
of  the  country  many  newspapers 
dodge  reality  on  mail  subscription 
prices.  “It  is  not  unusual  for 
many  newspapers  to  pour  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  down  the  drain 
through  an  unrealistic  mail  sub¬ 


scription  and  motor  route  price," 
he  asserted.  “In  our  judgment, 
this  practice  of  selling  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  a  terrific  loss  year 
after  year  is  out  of  step  with  cur¬ 
rent  postal  rates  and  newsprint 
costs.” 

He  agrees  that,  except  in  rare 
instances,  the  day  of  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  “extra”  designed  to  create  a 
bulge  in  street  sales  is  a  waste  of 
time,  money  and  energy.  “It’s 
quite  possible  that  some  newspa¬ 
pers  haven’t  discovered  this  for 
themselves,”  he  added.  “But  Tm 
inclined  to  feel  that  if  these  same 
newspapers  were  to  weigh  and 
balance  cost  versus  results,  they 
would  eliminate  extras  except  in 
very  rare  instances.” 

“We  look  forward  to  a  good 
home  delivery  year  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  street  sales  and  new'Stands 
to  be  better,”  said  Mr.  Staab. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 

Young  Kansas  Daily 
Becomes  Weekly  Again 

Manhatian,  Kan. 

The  Manhattan  Daily  Tribune 
published  its  last  edition  Dec.  19 
and  reverted  to  weekly  status. 

Albert  Horlings,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  said,  editorially:  “Just  a 
little  more  business  at  the  right 
time  would  have  taken  care  of 
most  of  our  problems.” 

Mr.  Horlings  purchased  the 
Tribune,  a  weekly,  in  1946  short¬ 
ly  after  he  returned  from  Navy 
service  in  World  War  II.  Within 
a  few  months  it  had  become  the 
Sun  and  Tribune,  the  Sun  being 
a  Sunday  edition.  Two  years  later 
the  Sun  was  dropped  and  the 
Tribune  became  a  tri-weekly.  He 
stepped  up  that  publication  to 
daily  status  in  March,  1952,  in 
competition  with  the  43-year-old 
Mercury-Chronicle. 

Manhattan  is  a  town  of  15,000 
population,  with  5,000  students  of 
Kansas  State  College  swelling  the 
rolls.  Mr.  Horlings  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  journalism  staff  at  the 
college. 

One  Daily  in  Bogalusa 

Bogalusa,  La. 

Bogalusa,  a  city  of  18,000 
which  has  had  two  daily  news¬ 
papers,  now  has  one.  The  Boga¬ 
lusa  Enterprise,  published  as  a 
daily  since  August,  1950,  an¬ 
nounced  that  hereafter  it  will  be 
issued  only  once  a  week. 

The  Bogalusa  Dally  News  is 
published  afternoons,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  on  Sunday 
morning. 

■ 

Sunday  Mirror  Prints 
Nativity  Art  Treasures 

The  New  York  Sunday  Mirror 
of  Dec.  20  published  an  eight- 
page  magazine  feature,  four  pages 
in  full  color,  devoted  to  “The 
Christmas  Story.” 

Reproduced  on  these  pages  were 
rarely  seen  religious  art  treasures 
from  the  Metropolitan  Museum, 
portraying  scenes  of  the  Nativity. 


Bonds  Denied, 
Daily  Raises 
Hospital  Fund 

Alliance,  Ohio 

A  newspaper  project  that  may 
be  unprecedented  in  American 
journalism  has  provided  an  an¬ 
swer  to  defeated  bond  issues  in 
thi.s  small  town  near  Cleveland. 

Wholly  without  solicitation  or 
team  organization,  and  only  by 
invitation  through  its  columns,  the 
Alliance  Review  turned  to  a  “free¬ 
will  offering”  venture  in  behalf  of 
Alliance  City  Hospital. 

The  result  has  been  a  30-day 
campaign  which  reached  its  cli¬ 
max  with  a  total  of  $  1 80.000  from 
about  5,000  individuals,  given 
without  personal  solicitation. 

Alliance  voters  twice  failed  to 
approve  a  $225,000  bond  issue  to 
rehabilitate  the  old  unit  of  the 
hospital.  After  the  second  defeat. 
Paul  C.  Siddall,  general  manager 
of  the  Review,  conceived  the  idea. 

The  publisher,  Mrs.  F. 
Hoiles,  approved  the  plan,  and 
the  managing  editor,  Clarence  D. 
Steffy,  went  into  action.  He  wrote 
the  stories.  The  money  flowed  in. 

Difference  between  the  $180,- 
000  and  the  total  needed  for  the 
project  will  be  made  up  by  fed¬ 
eral  funds  and  some  money  the 
city  had  already. 

Two  outside  columns,  top  to 
bottom,  have  been  devoted  for 
the  full  month  to  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  facts. 

One  of  the  key  answers  to  the 
success  of  the  appeal  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  names 
of  the  donors  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  There  have  been  a  few 
instances  in  which  ‘anonymous’ 
or  ‘friend’  was  requested,  bu! 
most  of  the  names  have  been  used 
to  the  point  where  the  Review 
has  accumulated  three  full  pag^ 
of  names. 

There  was  immediate  evidence 
that  the  idea  would  catch  fire,  be¬ 
cause  the  very  first  contributioii 
of  $7.01  came  in  pennies,  nickels 
and  dimes  from  a  rural  school. 

Cash  contributions  came  m 
amounts  from  a  quarter  to  $2,500 
from  individuals.  Virtually  every 
club  and  organization  of  any  size 
in  the  city  was  voting  gifts  of 
from  $10  to  $500. 

Large  industries  sent  in  gifts 
Employes’  organizations  did  like¬ 
wise.  It  is  estimated  that  5.000 
persons  have  shared  in  the  giving. 
and  Mr.  Siddall  figures  that  when 
the  final  tabulation  is  made,  it 
will  show  95  per  cent  of  the  gifts 
were  in  cash,  with  the  remaining 
five  oer  cent  to  be  paid  within 
the  next  month  or  two. 

■ 

Tornado  Souvenir 

Vicksburg,  Mis| 

A  20,000-run  of  a  special  ed'- 
tion  of  the  Sunday  Post-Heraii 
and  Evening  Post  containing 
and  pictures  of  the  recent  tornado 
was  sold  quickly. 
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'54  FIELD  TRIALS 

Dowling,  .Vrif  Yiirk  lU  rald  Tribune 


NEW  YEAR  GREETINGS 

Temple,  .Vrtt*  Orit'uns  (La.)  Titnts  Picayunt 


THE  REHEARSAL 

Jtistii'i,  Miniiraf'olii  (Minn.)  Star 


Stalin  Death/  releases  war  prisoners  of  each  side.  9.  East  Germany  rebels  and 

ip  ■  rw  3.  Russian  H-bomb  causes  reval-  U.  S.  capitalizes  on  revolt  with 

iruce  in  Jvorea  nation  of  Western  defenses;  Presi-  food  packages, 

ip  my  j  ■  ,  dent  Eisenhower  proposes  peaceful  10.  Western  drought  and  farm- 

1  on  We^A^S  Lists  use  of  atomic  energy.  price  crisis. 

^ ,  .  .  .  4.  Republicans  return  to  power  ■ 

Editors  of  International  News  f  ^ 

S.,vk;e  and  United  Pres,  *ere  in  ''X  I,'  execute, 

complete  agreement  this  week  on  West  Virginia  GrOUp 

the  two  top  stories  of  1953— the  ..-hpri*  ^ 

Stin^^in^Sea!*"'^  of  Green-  Francis  P.  Fishe?.”'former’ edt 

®  _  lease  executed  less  than  three  of  the  Purkersburg  News,  has 

Results  of  the  Associated  I  rcss  months  after  crime;  $600,000  ran-  been  named  secretary-manager  of 
poll  among  newspaper  editors  will  ^om  paid  for  boy  already  dead.  the  new  West  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
he  announced  Dec.  29.  Coronation  of  Queen  launches  sociation. 

The  INS  list;  another  Elizabethan  era.  Since  leaving  the  News,  Mr. 

1.  Death  of  Stalin,  elevation  of  R-  Republicans  charge  former  Fisher  has  been  managing  director 

Malenkov,  purge  of  Beria.  President  Truman  promoted  Harry  of  the  Little  Kanawha  Regional 

2.  Korean  truce  and  subsequent  Dexter  White,  knowing  he  was  an  Council,  a  trade  association, 
negotiations. 

3.  Coronation  of  Queen  Eliza-  ^lilllllllllllllUlllllllllllIllillil!lllllllliil!IIIlllili;illi;i|lii;iiii';ill:lll-"llllllllil!li;iillilld^  'IM 

beth  II.  ^  .  .  1 

4.  Execution  of  atomic  spies  L=  Our  Own  '10  Biggest  Stories'  ? 

Julius  and  Ethel  Rasenberg.  _  ^  ^  ^ 

5.  Harry  Dexter  White  dispute  The  10  biggest  stories  of  from  prosecution  phase  of  J 

among  former  President  Truman.  1953  in  the  newspaper  business,  Jelke  sex  case.  g 

Attorney  General  Brownell  and  J.  _  as  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub-  6.  Return  of  William  N.  y 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  related  Com-  lisuer:  Oatis  from  Communist  jail  in  g 

munist-in-government  exposures.  i  -ru  u  e  Czechoslovakia  and  of  Frank  1 

6.  Exchange  of  Korean  war  pri-  V  Strikes  The  shutdown  of  ^ 

soners  and  revelations  of  Commu-  major  New  York  City  newspa-  ^^.^-of-war  camp.  ^ 

nist  atrocities  committed  against  -  y  a  p  o  o-  j  questioning  of  James 

allied  POWs.  (W,r;  A.  wechsler.  editor  of  the  .VeH- 

7.  President  Eisenhower  and  his  ^1.  ,  i  i  ia  .  n  t  iork  Post,  by  Senator  Mc- 

administration’s  first  year  in  office.  Earthy. 

including  Eisenhower's  proposal  ^  a  gui  s  ri '  .  Passing  of  the  top  com-  - 

for  a  world  atomic  pool  for  jx'ace.  .  -•  White  House  press  rela-  mand  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
R.  The  Bobby  Greenlease  kidnap-  .  lions.  Relaxation  of  the  Tru-  organization  to  Charles  E. 

murder  case,  and  the  arrest,  con-  ~  man  Security  Order;  more  free-  Scripps  and  Jack  R.  Howard.  J 

fession,  trial  and  e.xecution  of  his  dom  in  quotation  at  news  con-  9_  5Qjf|  anniversary  of  J 
abductors  and  killers,  Carl  Aastin  ^  ferences;  tape  recording  for  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  | 
Hall  and  Bonnie  Heady.  3  broadcast.  lishers  Association.  3 

9.  East  German  uprisings  against  g  3.  Newsprint  price  stability.  |o.  Continued  progress  in  I 

Communist  rule.  g  4.  Supreme  Court  decisions;  the  fight  against  secrecy  in  | 

10.  Russia’s  successful  test  of  a  g  Unit  rate  for  advertising  legal  public  bodies,  with  adoption  of  | 

thermo-nuclear  (H-bomb)  device  g  in  New  Orleans,  “bogus”  re-  “right  to  know”  laws  in  sever-  | 

and  the  U.  S.  confirmation  that  g  production  clause  in  ITU  con-  al  states,  and  formal  dedication  | 

lollowed.  g  tracts  valid,  and  Corona  (Cal-  of  the  Zenger  Memorial  as  a  “ 

The  U.  P.  10  biggest  list  for  5  if-)  business  tax  on  newspa-  shrine  of  press  freedom  in  the  I 

'953;  -  pers  allowed  to  stand.  old  Sub-Treasurv  Buildine.  I 


2.  Korean  truce  ends  fighting  and  accused  spy. 


9.  East  Germany  rebels  and 
U.  S.  capitalizes  on  revolt  with 
food  packages. 

10.  Western  drought  and  farm- 
price  crisis. 


Editors  of  International  News 
Service  and  United  Press  were  in 


be  announced  Dec.  29. 

The  INS  list; 

1.  Death  of  Stalin,  elevation  of 
Malenkov,  purge  of  Beria. 


Fisher  to  Manage 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 
Francis  P.  Fisher,  former  edi- 


Our  Own  '10  Biggest  Stories' 

The  10  biggest  stories  of  from  prosecution 
1953  in  the  newspaper  business,  Jelke  sex  case. 


phase  of  3 


as  reported  in  Editor  &  Pub-  6.  Return  of  William  N. 
lisiier:  Oatis  from  Communist  jail  in 

1  c.  1  -ru™  U...J  .  e  Czechoslovakia  and  of  Frank 
1.  Strikes.  The  shutdown  of  ,,  ,  ,  vi  .u  i' 

„  .  VI  v  I  r--.  Ndc  from  North  Korean  pris- 

major  New  York  City  newspa-  r  „ 

II  ,i.v.  Kv  I,  oner-of-war  camp. 


pers  for  1 1  days  by  a  photo-  questioning  of  James 

engravers  strike;  and  suspen-  yVechsler  editor  of  the  New 

sion  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  wecnsier,  eoitor  oi  tne  .wh 

T-  e  II  1  J  orA  Post,  by  Senator  Mc- 

Ttmes  from  July  16  to  Oct. 
lo  Kx,  o  cirti-xx  Carthy. 


19  by  a  guild  strike. 


8.  Passing  of  the  top  com- 


2.  White  House  press  rela-  uianj  jn  the  Scripps-Howard 


Relaxation  of  the  Tru- 


organization  to  Charles  E. 


1.  Death  of  Stalin  brings  new  g  Exclusion  ol 
alignment  of  Kremlin  power.  '  i  m  r, 
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man  Security  (Jrder;  more  free-  Scripps  and  Jack  R.  Howard.  3 

dom  in  quotation  at  news  con-  9_  50th  anniversary  of  g 
ferences;  tape  recording  for  Southern  Newspaper  Pub-  g 
broadcast.  lishers  Association.  3 

3.  Newsprint  price  stability.  |q  Continued  progress  in  g 

4.  Supreme  Court  decisions;  the  fight  against  secrecy  in  B 

Unit  rate  for  advertising  legal  public  bodies,  with  adoption  of  = 
in  New  Orleans,  “bogus”  re-  “right  to  know”  laws  in  sever-  g 
production  clause  in  ITU  con-  al  states,  and  formal  dedication  g 
tracts  valid,  and  Corona  (Cal-  of  the  Zenger  Memorial  as  a  ~ 
if.)  business  tax  on  newspa-  shrine  of  press  freedom  in  the  B 
pers  allowed  to  stand.  old  Sub -Treasury  Building.  ^ 

5.  Exclusion  of  the  press  New  York  City.  g 


Worker  Fails  to  Get 
Strike  Levy  Refunded 

Washington 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
refused  to  cite  an  employer  for 
deducting  union  strike  assessments 
from  the  workman's  paycheck. 

The  route  wa-s  as  circuitous  as  it 
was  unsuccc.ssful,  but  here's  what 
the  never-say-die  employe  tried; 

First  he  demanded  the  assess¬ 
ment  be  ignored  and  the  full  pay 
handed  over;  failing  in  that  he 
went  to  a  regional  examiner  of 
NLRB  and  complained,  unsuccess¬ 
fully;  then  he  went  back  to  the 
employer  and  .sought  to  persuade 
him  by  means  of  a  rifle;  while  in 
jail  he  decided  peaceful  lawsuit 
would  be  best,  and  upon  his  re¬ 
lease  he  went  to  court,  but  without 
avail;  then  he  tried  to  finance  him¬ 
self  with  social  security  payments 
for  unemployment,  couldn't  collect 
becau.se  he  had  thrown  up  his  job 
in  protest,  wasn't  jobless  through 
no  decision  of  his  own;  lastly  he 
tried  the  regional  director  (NLRB) 
again,  was  turned  down,  and  the 
General  Counsel  declined  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  ruling. 

Identitie.s  of  the  parties  in  Case 
No.  872  are  not  disclosed. 

■ 

Insurance  License 
Revocations  Released 

Charleston.  W.  Va. 

Thomas  J.  Gillooly.  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  insurance  commissioner,  has 
announced  that  he  will  hereafter 
release  to  the  pre.ss  news  of  an 
activity  of  state  government  that 
has  not  previously  been  made 
public. 

“We  intend  to  make  it  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  future  to  release  revo¬ 
cation  of  agents’  licenses  and  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  against  violators 
of  in.surance  statutes  and  regula¬ 
tions.”  Mr.  Gilloolv  said. 
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Variety  of  Grievances 
Settled  in  Arbitration 


im  PRiKFss  of  formal  arbitra¬ 
tion  settled  controversies  in  the 
newspaper  business  this  year  in  a 
broad  range  of  subject  matter  in¬ 
volving  contract  interpretations 
and  management-labor  relations 
generally. 

Few  of  the  awards  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  situations  other  than 
those  adjudicated,  because  in  al¬ 
most  all  instances  the  decision 
had  to  turn  on  wording  in  a  spe- 
ciric  agreement.  However,  the  ar¬ 
bitrators’  opinions  serve  as  pos¬ 
sible  patterns  for  settlement  of 
similar  grievances  and  for  fash¬ 
ioning  contract  clauses  to  avoid 
future  misunderstanding. 

Taken  more  or  less  chronolog¬ 
ically  through  the  year,  some  of 
the  cases  and  the  awards  are  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows: 

Night  Differential 

Because  a  "call-of-time”  pro¬ 
vision  yields  overtime  for  hours 
worked  before  6  p.m.,  Los  Ange¬ 
les  stereotypers  on  the  night  shift 
were  held  to  suffer  no  inequity  in 
a  fixed  differential  of  $2.50  week¬ 
ly  over  day  workers.  The  union 
had  asked  that  the  weekly  night 
rate  be  increased  more  than  the 
weekly  day  rate  to  provide  a 
greater  night  shift  differential. 

Incompetency  Discharge 

The  “preponderance  of  evi¬ 
dence”  rule  was  taken  to  be  ap¬ 
propriate  criterion  in  a  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  case  where  the  publisher  ex¬ 
ercised  his  right  to  discharge  a 
photographer  on  the  grounds  of 
■‘inefficiency  and  inability  to  per¬ 
form  inside  duties.”  While  the 
age  of  the  person  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  sympathy,  the  arbitrator 
found  the  employer  was  neither 
arbitrary  nor  capricious.  However, 
the  incompetency  was  established 
only  as  to  slowmess  and  certain 
matters  of  record-keeping,  not  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  man’s  work. 

.Saturday  Night  Bonus 

In  an  adjustment  of  wages  and 
hours  for  pressmen  to  effect  an 
intra-plant  pattern  in  Youngstown, 
the  chairman  of  the  arbitration 
board  suggested  that  the  man¬ 
agement  and  the  union  review  at 
an  appropriate  time  the  practice 
of  paying  a  $1  bonus  to  all  press¬ 
men  whether  they  work  Saturday 
night  or  not.  Rarely  does  a  press¬ 
man  not  work  Saturday  night,  be¬ 
cause  all  available  help  is  needed 
to  get  out  the  Sunday  paper  and 
additional  journeymen  will  not  go 
to  the  paper  unless  assured  of  a 
regular  situation. 

Union  members  said  some  go 
home  “dead  tired”  on  Sunday 
morning,  others  doze  in  a  movie 
house.  These  facts,  the  arbitrator 
observed,  indicate  hardship  but 
this  is  not  management’s  responsi¬ 
bility — the  paper  has  to  be  printed 
and  go  out  on  time,  and  the  Un¬ 
ion  agrees  to  do  that. 


Lov  .Angeles  paperhandlers 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  use  an  in¬ 
terim  wage-opening  to  press  for 
adoption  of  a  new  method  of  com¬ 
puting  the  weekly  w'age;  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  shift  scale  for  the 
hourly  rate.  The  arbitrator  ruled 
that  the  wage-opening  provision  is 
not  a  license  to  renew  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  led  to  the  contract. 
It  is  a  time  to  work  out  inequitie.s 
which  have  arisen  under  a  fixed 
wage  rate. 

90-i)a>  Trial  Basis 

The  fact  that  a  supervisor,  who 
wasn't  aware  of  the  terms  of  a 
Los  .Angeles  guild  contract,  put  a 
new  employe  on  a  90-day  trial 
basis  helped  to  sustain  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  good  faith  in  discharging 
for  “good  and  sufficient  cause.”  It 
was  held  to  he  evidence  of  con¬ 
cern  about  the  new  employe’s  lack 
of  experience  in  the  particular 
job. 

But.  the  arbitrator  said,  the  90- 
day  agreement  between  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  a  supervisor  does  not 
in  and  by  itself  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  justification  for  firing.  If  the 
company  feels  that  a  90-day  trial 
period  is  a  good  idea  in  the  case 
of  new  employes,  it  should  obtain 
such  a  provision  in  contract  nego¬ 
tiation;  it  cannot  gain  such  rights 
through  separate  agreements  with 
individual  employes. 

Suspension  Pay 

A  guild  security  clause  stated 
that  there  shall  be  no  dismissals 
except  for  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  and  four  weeks’  notice  of 
contemplated  dismissal  shall  be 
given.  This  entitled  guild  mem¬ 
bers  to  four  weeks’  pay  when  the 
New  York  Conipasi  folded  with¬ 
out  notice,  an  arbitrator  ruled. 

(Under  a  similar  clause,  guild 
employes  of  the  Jersey  Observer, 
which  suspended  late  in  1951, 
were  denied  “notice  pay”  in  a 
court  decision.  Here  the  judge  re¬ 
garded  the  agreement  as  “merely 
a  set  of  regulations  governing  the 
employment  status,”  not  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  continued  employment. 1 
Basis  for  Competency 

Perforator  operators  who  were 
already  at  work  when  a  York,  Pa. 
paper  signed  an  employment 
(Continued  on  page  45) 


Profit  Sharing 

Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss. 

In  year-end  profit-sharing,  some 
80  employes  of  the  Daily  Herald 
with  service  of  one  year  or  longer 
received  checks  in  the  amount  of 
about  nine  weeks’  regular  pay. 

■ 

Record  Linage 

Newport  News,  Va. 

The  Tiines-Herald  of  Dec.  17 
set  a  new  record  with  81,448  lines 
of  advertising  in  a  52-page  regu¬ 
lar  issue. 


Weekly  Enjoys 
A  Long  Life 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Copies  of  an  Iowa  weekly  news¬ 
paper  were  kept  in  the  home  for 
at  least  a  week  or  more  by  88 
per  cent  of  the  325  subscribers 
of  the  Adams  County  Free  Press, 
of  Corning.  Iowa,  who  were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  the  Iowa  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership. 

More  than  53  per  cent  of  the 
subscribers  who  were  interviewed 
claimed  they  retained  the  news¬ 
paper  in  their  homes  for  one 
week.  More  than  12  per  cent  said 
they  kept  the  newspapers  30  days 
and  over,  and  more  than  7  per 
cent  claimed  they  retained  the 
newspapers  “indefinitely.” 

Vancouver  Sun 
Profit  Doubled; 
Plan  Expansion 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Expansion  of  the  plant  of  the 
Vancouver  Sun  was  announced  in 
connection  with  the  annual  report 
of  Sun  Publishing  Company  Lim¬ 
ited. 

Net  profit  for  1953  rose  to 
$506,235,  an  increase  of  $246,113 
over  the  1952  figure.  Profit  be¬ 
fore  taxes  this  year  was  $1,061,- 
935,  compared  with  $558,122  last 
year. 

Last  year  it  was  felt  that  no 
further  major  additions  to  plant 
and  equipment  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  two  or  three  years,  but 
the  progress  made  in  1953  has  de¬ 
termined  otherwise,  said  Donald 
Cromie,  publisher. 

He  added:  “The  substantial 
gain  in  profits  coincides  with  the 
financial  demands  of  further  en¬ 
larging  and  modernizing  plant  and 
equipment.  Orders  have  either 
been  placed  or  planned  for  equip¬ 
ment  that  will  permit  greater  speed 
of  production  of  papers,  the  im¬ 
mediate  commitment  being  ap¬ 
proximately  $260,000. 

“We  believe  that  within  a  few 
months  we  will  also  have  to  ar¬ 
range  for  greater  press  capacity 
and  that  we  will  have  to  plan  in 
that  direction  for  building  and  ma¬ 
chinery  additions  in  excess  of 
$300,000.” 

During  1953  the  directors  paid 
a  15  per  cent  tax.  amounting  to 
$239,805,  on  the  company’s  1949 
surplus.  This  created  a  tax-paid 
surplus  of  $1,358,895  from  which 
an  initial  stock  dividend  on 
$75,000  was  paid  in  March,  1953. 
in  redeemable  preference  shares. 

Prior  to  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
a  stock  dividend  of  $75,000  was 
declared.  It  is  tentatively  proposed 
that  further  such  stock  dividends 
will  be  paid  half  yearly. 

The  profit  after  taxes  represents 
an  earning  of  $6.75  per  common 
share.  Consolidated  working  cap¬ 
ital  at  August  31.  1953,  was  $1,- 
134.364  compared  with  $857,772 
to  the  same  date  in  1952. 


lAPA  Seeks 
Hemispheric 
Press  Freedom 

The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  taken  under  advisement 
a  proposal  by  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association  aimed  at  defend¬ 
ing  freedom  of  expression  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Alberto  Lleras  Camargo,  OAS 
secretary  general,  stated  in  a  letter 
to  John  R.  Reitcmeyer,  chairman 
of  lAPA’s  Executive  Committee 
and  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  that  the  propos¬ 
al  is  being  transmitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  OAS  Council  “for 
appropriate  action.” 

The  proposal,  adopted  at  the 
lAPA  October  meeting  in  Mexico 
City,  asks  that  the  Tenth  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  of  American 
States,  scheduled  to  convene  next 
March  in  Caracas,  authorize  the 
Department  of  International  Law 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  “to 
make  a  comprehensive  technical 
study  of  the  laws  of  the  American 
Republics  with  a  view  to  strength¬ 
ening  of  freedom  of  expression.” 
The  study  would  be  similar  to  one 
published  earlier  this  year  by  the 
same  organization  on  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  internal  security  in  the 
Americas. 

The  action  had  been  proposed 
by  Jules  Dubois,  Chicago  Tribune, 
chairman  of  the  lAPA  Committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  Mexico  City 
meeting. 

The  lAPA  made  another  appeal 
to  President  Jose  Maria  Velasco 
Ibarra  of  Ecuador  to  permit  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  independent 
newspaper,  El  Comercio,  in  Quito. 
lAPA  President  Miguel  Lanz  Du- 
ret,  publisher  of  El  Universal, 
Mexico  City,  made  the  appeal  in  a 
letter  to  the  Ecuadorean  President 
as  criticism  of  the  South  American 
ruler  mounted  throughout  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Leading  newspapers  of  at  least 
12  countries  already  have  con¬ 
demned  the  government  action  in 
Ecuador. 

■ 

Profit  Sharing  Plan 
On  Washington  Post 

Washington 

The  Washington  Post  Company 
is  putting  into  effect  a  profit  shar¬ 
ing  plan  for  its  employes  beginning 
with  the  year  1953. 

The  plan  provides  that,  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  the  comply 
will  contribute  to  a  profit  sharing 
fund  each  year  10%  of  its  profits 
before  income  taxes  and  special 
items. 

All  employes  are  eligible  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  plan  who  have 
attained  the  age  of  25  and  have 
been  continuously  employed  by  the 
company  on  a  full  time  basis  for  at 
least  five  years. 

The  plan  was  announced  by 
Philip  L.  Graham,  president. 
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•  The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper  • 


Daily  Accepts  Theater 
Ads  at  Regular  Rates 

Space  buyers  for  motion  picture  denced  by  readership  reports 
chains  and  theater  managers  in  gleaned  from  newspaper  content 
the  Metropolitan  New  York  Area  studies.  The  Record  maintains, 
are  showing  interest  in  a  new  says  Mr.  Borg,  that  unless  such 
amusement  advertising  policy  of  amusement  material  is  as  much 
the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen  news  as  any  other  type  of  report- 
Evening  Record,  52,000-plus  daily  ing  in  the  daily  newspaper  it 
newspaper.  The  Record  is  the  should  not  be  published.  He  dis- 
only  daily  published  in  Bergen  putes  the  contention  that  running 


County,  just  across  the  Hudson 
River  from  Manhattan. 

Cut  in  Linage  Costs 


Hollywood  and  Broadway  news  is 
equivalent  to  a  publisher’s  insert¬ 
ing  free  readers  for  the  benefit  of 


What  the  Record’s  revolutionary  the  amusement  adverti^r. 
policy,  taking  effect  January  1  in  However,  the  Record  continues 
its  new  local  advertising  rate  card,  amusement  advertisers 

means  to  them  is  an  actual  reduc-  special  position  charge 

tion  in  linage  costs  despite  an  11  ?  other  advertisers, 

per  cent  rise  in  the  number  of  '^^ere  special  page  position  is 
readers  reached  and  a  28  per  cent  guaranteed  a  25  per  cent  premium 
increase  in  the  newspaper’s  daily  charged.  Thus  to  assure  space 
operating  costs  theater  page  the  advertiser 

This  rate  reduction  has  been  P?,ys  a  surcharge.  But  his  total 
achieved  through  abandonment  of  under  the  new  rate  structure 
the  newspaper  industry-wide  prac-  pap  position  will, 

tice  of  treating  amusement  adver-  after  January  1,  ^  less  than  for 
tising  as  a  special  classification  at  'dentical  space  under  the  old  rate. 


a  high  flat  rate,  often  the  highest  The  new  rate  card  supersedes 
rate  charged  to  any  advertiser.  previous  schedule  which  has 

After  January  1  all  theater  and  ^^en  in  effect  since  Jan.  1,  1946. 
amusement  advertising  will  be  ac-  ^  , 

cepted  by  the  Record  at  the  same  Sundcxy  aupplGinents 
transient  and  contract  rates  which  Continue  tO  Gain 
will  apply  to  all  other  display  ad-  ..  , 

.here  been  a 


SrXaTe'S  i  =  I'bM' 

SrS  ‘"1-  ""IT'  P-nt'Tdded^TghTne:'' marts 

mnst  two  additional  markets  in  54. 

most  motion  picture  and  allied  ad-  „  .  .  ,  ti.- 

vertisers  Current  circulations  T/ii.s  Ik eeA, 


The  three  leading  nationally 
syndicated  Sunday  supplements  ex- 


Example 

For  example  an  advertiser  now 


Current  circulations;  This  IVeek, 
10,638,333,  with  33  papers; 
American  Weekly,  9,583,804,  with 
25  papers;  Parade,  5,972,516,  with 


using  14  lines  daily  buys  about  43  papers.  Comparative  figures 
n,",  ^  yearly  basis  and  1952:  This  Week.  10,427,175; 
s^nds  $  ,071  annually  After  American  Weekly,  9,283,326;  Pa- 
January  1  this  same  advertiser  5P0  684. 

Meanwhile,  the  three  supplc- 
wmp  present  for  the  have  had  a  combined  gain 

same  dollar  ex^nditure  despite  an  advertising  volume  of  20%  for 
Kross-the-board  increase  in  linage  January  -  November.  This  week 

u/u-i  .  .  ,  carried  42%  of  the  total  linage 

While  most  newspapers  through-  ,he  field;  Parade,  28.8%  and 
still  treat  theater  American  Weekly.  28.7%. 


advertising  as  a  high-rate,  special 


.taiflga,rc,„  o;  SarerSTo"; 

»  ki.  .f  ‘'7  metropolitan  field  thh  year, 

er,  nis  newspaper  feels  this  prac-  * 

tice  is  inequitable.  He  explains  the  .  -  ,  "  _ 

Wing  among  newspapers  has  While  JOUIS  Agency 
niUri.  theater  advertising  re-  Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  president 
^  number  of  editorial  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  an- 
Hnlivu ^  a  reviews,  nounced  this  week  appointment  of 

Broadway  gossip  White  as  chairman  of  the 


columns,  and  theater  time  sched-  hoarH  anH  rtp-nroa*  as  nresi- 

:  »les  and  that  the  cost  tor  this  ma-  S  „f  hlSS-rick  M  cS- 
!  total  should  be  le.led  directly  SL  a  sS 

I  against  the  benefiting  advertiser  •  ^  *  *1, 

I  the  theater  operator  ’ary  company  operating  the  agen- 

tj  XK  •  .  cys  17  offices  overseas.  Mr. 

I  thesis  Fails  to  Stand  White  was  previously  president  of 

In  actual  operation  this  thesis  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
tails  to  stand,  however,  as  evi-  pany. 
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14'Page  Section 
On  Super  Market 

Moline,  111. 

The  Moline  Daily  Dispatch  re¬ 
cently  published  the  largest  sec¬ 
tion  the  paper  has  ever  run  for 
any  one  advertiser — a  14-page  ad 
section  for  the  new  Eagle’s  Food 
Shopping  Center. 

In  addition  to  food  items,  the 
new  super  market  devoted  a  full- 
page  to  its  “dream  come  true’’ 
drawing  to  be  held  Dec.  26,  when 
a  lucky  woman  shopper  who  has 
registered  at  the  new  food  store 
will  have  choice  of  seven  prizes. 
They  are: 

(1)  Two-week  all-expense  trip 
by  air  to  the  country  of  her 
choice;  (2)  paid  up  $3,000  col¬ 
lege  endowment  policy;  (3»  1954 
Chevrolet  convertible;  (4)  full- 
length  mink  coat;  (5)  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $3,000  on  a  home  of 
choice;  (6)  home  furnished  and 
decorated  up  to  $3,000;  (7)  a 
$3,000  charge  account  in  any  store 
in  U.  S. 

George  Shor  Retires; 

40  Yrs.  With  Hearst 

Robert  D.  Levitt,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  retirement  of  George 
G.  Shor  from  the 
staff  of  that  pub-  ^ 

lication.  N 

Mr.  Shor  has  ,  T 

been  with  the 
American  Week-  ^ 

ly  for  nearly  a 

rector  of  plans 
and  research. 

He  has  been 

with  the  Hearst  organization  for 
nearly  40  years  with  time  out  for 
participation  in  two  World  Wars. 
He  was  a  pioneer  in  a  technique 
of  visual  presentation.  He  assisted 
in  the  setting  up  of  the  visual 
presentation  room  for  the  Com¬ 
bined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Shor 
was  managing  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  and  editor  and 
manager  of  International  News 
Service. 

Mr.  Shor’s  plans  call  for  ex¬ 
tensive  traveling  during  the  next 
few  months  and  then  return  to 
private  writing. 

■ 

Miami  Publicity  Chief 

Miami,  Fla. 

Woody  Kepner,  manager  of  the 
Miami  News  Bureau  since  1948, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
the  City  of  Miami  Department  of 
Publicity. 

He  succeeds  Hoite  M.  .A gey 
who  had  been  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  since  1949. 


Double  Pages 
Lure  Industry 
To  Jacksonville 

The  City  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
established  what  is  believed  to  be 
a  precedent  in  its  campaign  to 
attract  new  industries  with  a 
double-page  “Names  Make  News” 
advertisement  in  the  December  16 
Eastern  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Part  of  an  aggressive  1953  pro¬ 
gram  which  included  13  full-page 
advertisements  in  the  Eastern  edi¬ 
tion  and  13  full  pages  in  the  Mid- 
West  edition  of  the  Journal,  in 
addition  to  the  two-page  spread  in 
December,  the  campaign  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred  of  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Pictorial  Testimony 

The  final  advertisement  of  the 
1953  series  is,  in  a  sense,  a  pic¬ 
torial  testimonial,  bearing  the  head¬ 
line  across  two  pages,  “Names 
Make  News  In  Bustling  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida.”  Body  copy  con¬ 
sists  of  only  a  few  paragraphs 
which  point  out  that  .  .  .  “Here  are 
some  examples  of  prominent  busi¬ 
nesses  and  industries  which  made 
news  during  1953  by  deciding  to 
establLsh  new  headquarters  or 
plants  in  Jacksonville.” 

The  balance  of  the  pages  are 
occupied  by  a  total  of  27  halftones 
reproduced  from  actual  photos  of 
new  industrial  buildings  or  from 
architect’s  renderings  of  projected 
new  buildings. 

Cast  of  the  advertising  program, 
which  will  continue  through  1954 
with  schedules  in  the  Journal, 
U.  S.  News  &  World  Report,  For¬ 
tune,  America’s  Textile  Reporter, 
and  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post, 
is  borne  by  the  Jacksonville  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Utilities. 

Building  Permits  Up 

Effectiveness  of  the  program  has 
been  made  apparent  by  the  steady 
climb  in  building  permits  in  the 
Jacksonville  metropolitan  area. 
During  the  first  11  months  of 
1953,  a  total  of  9,035  building  per¬ 
mits,  representing  a  valuation  of 
$45,369,554,  was  ksued. 

Directing  the  program  from  its 
inception  have  been  W.  S.  John¬ 
son,  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  advertising  and  publicity  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Jacksonville 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  under 
the  chairmanship  of  R.  Eugene  Orr. 
• 

Doily  Names  Reps 

Effective  January  1,  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park  (Calif.)  Daily  Signal 
announces  appointment  of  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman  as  its  national 
advertising  representatives. 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Sets 
50-Million-Line  Record 


A  record  in  advertising  volume 
was  set  by  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal  with  its  December  20  issue 
when  it  became  the  first  publication 
of  any  kind  to  carry  50,000,000 
lines  of  advertising  in  its  columns 
in  one  year. 

This  total,  according  to  Robert 
K.  Drew,  advertising  manager,  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  previous  record  volume, 
also  carried  by  the  Journal,  by 
more  than  542,000  lines. 

With  1 1  days  left  in  December, 
the  year  will  end  with  the  Journal 
having  printed  .some  51,000,000 
lines  of  ads,-  surpassing  last  year's 
performance  by  nearly  1.500.000 
lines.  Closest  to  this  record  is  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  and  next 
is  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Mr.  Drew  noted  that  this  is  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  and  the 


Linage  Up  4.4% 

Total  advertising  linage  for 
II  months  of  1953  is  4.4 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  amonnt 
published  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  1952  in  Media  Re¬ 
cords’  52-Cities  report.  The 
November  gain  was  2.8  per 
cent.  Automotive  being  the 
chief  classification  in  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  (17.2).  General 
was  up  9.9.  Classified  was  off 
3.2.  (Detailed  figures  will  be 
published  next  week). 


Hotpoint  to  Use  Ads  Tell  How 

3  Supplements  Office  Yule 

Chicago  i 

Advertising  to  help  Hotpoint  Jr  CUTtV  J.^ieCl 
dealers  move  appliances  in  1954  ,n.,^rtions  of  975  lines  in  the 
will  be  spearheaded  in  the  three  ^  Calif.)  Times  and 

nat.ona  ly  syndicated  Sunday  sup- 

plements-77„,r  Parade  and  of  the  Occi- 

nuruan  ee  y.  dental  Life  Insurance  Company  of 

r  supplement  schedule  se  California  voted  to  foreeo  their 
up  for  the  first  three  months  of  i 
iQsa  . —  “si'^1  office  party. 


1954,  with  the  possibility  of  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  the  year,  marks 
the  first  time  Hotpoint  (via 
Maxon,  Inc.)  has  used  the  Sun¬ 
day  sections  on  a  national  basis, 
according  to  Gordon  G.  Hurt,  ad 


Headlined,  “Our  employe.s  gave 
us  the  answer*”  (asteri.sk  poised 
the  question:  Is  the  “Office  Christ¬ 
mas  Party”  necessary?),  the  ad 
pointed  out  that  jast  before  Christ- 
ma.s  last  year,  a  small  group  of 


nSnt  has  devised  a  complete  Occidental;  employes  decided  to 


appliance  merchandising  program 
that  keynotes  the  theme  of  “Tell 
'em.  Sell  ’em  and  Show  ’em.” 
Local  newspaper  cooperative  ads 
are  being  furnished  the  dealers  in 
four  new  styles  of  ads. 


forego  their  usual  Christmas  party. 
Instead  they  “adopted”  a  needy 
family. 

Copy  (via  The  Perrett  Com¬ 
pany)  continued:  ‘The  news  trav¬ 
eled  fast.  Soon  the  entire  staff 
knew  about  it.  And  then  in  other 
departments,  where  Christmas 
trees  had  also  stood  in  previous 
years,  posters  appeared  reading 


sixth  in  the  last  nine  years  in  rnotion  pictures  being  shown  at 
which  the  Journal  has  carried  the  neighborhood  theaters  was  begun 


most  advertising  in  the  world.  It 
reached  the  top  in  1945,  remained 
there  in  1946,  regained  the  lead  in 
1950,  and  has  held  it  since.  Last 
year  it  carried  49,457,702  lines. 

402-Page  Issue 

The  1953  achievement  was  high¬ 
lighted  by  a  402-page  Journal  No¬ 
vember  29.  c  a  1 1  e  d  the  “largest 
single  issue  ever  published  routine¬ 
ly  by  any  newspaper.”  That  came 
on  the  heels  of  a  record  Thanks- 


Neighborhood  Movies  Linage  Up  35%  trees  had  also  stood  in  previous 

Cittc.AGO  The  European  edition  of  the  years,  posters  appeared  reading 
Weekly  editorial  coverage  of  .Vcu-  York  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Tribune  Our  Christmas  Tree^Has  Gone  to 
motion  pictures  being  shown  at  reports  a  35  per  cent  increase  over  the  Salvation  .Army.’  Committees 
neighborhood  theaters  was  begun  1952  in  U.  S.  advertising  during  were  formed,  ballots  were  taken 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  here  Dec.  1953  with  a  total  linage  of  379,-  ^nd  Christmas  parties  abandoned 
18  as  a  new  service.  420.  favor  of  the  collection  of  toys. 


by  the  Chicago  Tribune  here  Dec. 

18  as  a  new  service.  420.  favor  of  the  collection  of  toys. 

_  food,  and  clothing  for  distribu- 

tion  to  adopted  families,  the  Com- 

Newspaper  Ads  Correct  " 

*  '  The  ad  also  told  how  some 

•  L  J.  a  employes  volunteered  to  spend 

Jverstsnt  on  uam  oire  their  evenings  repairing  toys. 

Others  prepared  a  shipment  oi 

Citizens  of  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  zens  of  Boulder  City,  Nev.,  who  8'^*^  for  troops  in  Korea.  Monej 
d  Boulder,  Colo.,  chuckled  last  want  the  dam  where  it  belongs;  that  used  to  go  for  refreshment' 


Newspaper  Ads  Correct 
Oversight  on  Dam  Site 


and  Boulder,  Colo.,  chuckled  last 


that  used  to  go  for  refreshment' 


giving  Dav  advertising  volume  week  over  special  newspaper  ads  then  from  employes  of  the  De-  gifts  for  exchange  with  one 

“The  over-all  record  was  made  placed  by  the  makers  of  Kaiser  partment  of  the  Interior,  who  ac-  another  went  now  instead  to  buy 
possible  by  a  balance  between  re-  automobiles  to  apologize  for  a  slip  tually  have  jurisdiction  over  the  playground  equipment  for  an  or- 
tail  classified  and  national  adver-  a  recent  Kaiser  magazine  ad  dam  and  want  no  foolishness  phanage. 
tising,”  the  Journal  notes.  “That  (E&P-  Nov.  21,  page  18)  which  about  it  or  its  address;  and  finally 

keens  if  eonstantlv  at  nr  near  the  inadvertently  located  Hoover  from  geography-minded  readers  ad  asked.  The  office  Christmas 
ton  in  evenine  Sundav  linaire  as  (Boulder)  Dam  in  Colorado.  The  everywhere  who  can’t  bear  to  see  party  quietly  succumbed,  and  for 

weli  a"  rr^her  Md"  *  ’  ‘'r  ""  Hi  ’ 

-  ,  .  „  ,  .  _  Nevada  border.  Order’  peace  again  thus  year, 

l.eads  in  Color  Ads  ^  .  . 

Contributing  to  the  total  volume  ,  ^ md'.Tstandable  Last  week  Kaiser  ran  special 

was  the  Journal’s  leadership  in  pointed  out  that  so  many  newspaper  ads  in  the  two  cities,  Dodae  Names  Minor 

color  advertising  which  will  ex¬ 
ceed  1,500.000  lines  thus  year.  In 
addition,  there  are  another  10,- 


000,000 ’line.s  of  color  ads  in  the  '^as  quite  understandable 


Journal’s  magazine  sections  and 
its  comics. 

Demand  for  classified  ads  be- 


Nevada  border.  ‘Hefty  Order’ 

Slip  Understandable  Last  week,  Kaiser  ran  special 

It  was  pointed  out  that  so  many  newspaper  ads  in  the  two  cities, 
"impossible”  engineering  feats  headed:  “We’re  sorry,  Mr.  Boul- 
have  been  accomplished  by  Kaiser  der  Postmaster!”  (Colorado)  and 
in  the  past  40  years  that  the  slip  “We're  sorry  Boulder  City”  (Ne- 
was  quite  understandable.  vada).  With  good-natured  apolo- 

The  magazine  ad.  headed  “10,-  gies  for  the  error,  and  a  brief 
000  mile  tour  astonishes  Lowell  commercial  for  the  Kaiser  auto¬ 


good.  it  appears.  It  will  rest  in 
peace  again  this  year.” 


Dodge  Names  Minor 
To  Top  Ad  Post 

.•\ppointment  of  Jack  W.  Minor 
to  fill  the  post  of  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  for 
Dodge  Division  of  Chrysler  Cor- 


Thomas”  and  featuring  a  nation-  mobile,  the  ads  frankly  admitted  poration  was  announced  this  week 


wide  tour  of  six  Kaiser  industries. 


Kaiser  has  by  R.  C.  Somerville,  Dodge  vice- 


ram<»  cn  Tipavv  th'it  in  IQS'^  wiui;  luui  ui  ma  ivaiNvi  iiiuuNiiio,  iiuii  vwii  iia.^  '  j 

innrLl  ni.wuLH  t  .  .H  crroncously  identified  Hoover  handled  some  big  jobs,  moving  president  in  charge  of  .sales. 


Journal  published  a  want  ad  sec  being  in  Colorado.  The  Hoover  Dam  from  Nevada  to  Lor  the  last  18  months  Mt. 

‘I*'"’  actually  is  located  on  that  Colorado  “is  a  pretty  hefty  order.  Minor  has  been  vicepresident  m 
Even  so,  Mr.  Drew  pointed  A.  „„„„  nf  th^  nn«pneer  car 


niit  *^“rt**  I’c  Par"*  (he  Colorado  River  which  even  for  us.”  _  _  , 

in  tho  n^nor  thn  ,-1  forms  the  Arizona-Nevada  bordcr.  Although  the  error  is  a  fairly  account  for  Grant  Advertising,  Inc 

aric  r>fT/.rnH  fr.r  ^iiKiinjtin  a  good  300  milcs  from  Colorado.  common  one  (it  has  popped  up  In  filling  the  position,  vacant 

ads  ^ered  for  publication  after  %  confusion,  there  every  year  or  so  si^^ce  1931)  -since  last  March,  Mr.  Somerville 

e  section  s  dea  ^ me.  ^  town  in  Colorado  called  Kaiser  is  wearing  a  particularly  announced  that  Mr.  Minor  woaw 

_  .  TO  J"  Boulder.  It  often  gets  mail  con-  red  face  over  it.  Hoover  Dam  be  responsible  for  all  advertisin? 

Kaiser  In  Synaicate  ceming  the  Hoover  Dam  which  (originally  called  Boulder  Dam)  merchandising,  public  relations  anJ 

Edward  L.  Kaiser  joins  the  sales  should  be  directed  to  Boulder  was  one  of  the  first  great  dams  sales  promotion, 

staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune-New  City,  Nevada,  the  town  nearest  that  Kaiser  helped  to  build.  ■ 

York  News  Syndicate  effective  Jan-  the  dam.  As  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  tn  m  -p  C  4‘  ne 

uary  1  after  21  years  with  the  ad-  No  sooner  did  the  Kaiser  ad  ap-  said  in  an  editorial  about  the  mis-  l-^aily  KrOWn  oGCtlOnS 

vertising  department  of  the  C/iicago  pear  in  Life,  Satevepost,  Time,  take,  “It  is  a  dam  site  longer  job  Oaki  and.  Cal^ 

(III.)  Tribune.  Since  1947  in  the  New.sweek,  Holiday  and  seven  to  get  a  misplaced  dam  back  to  Both  the  daily  magazine  and tl8 


charge  of  the  Dodge  passenger  cat 


Kaiser  In  Syndicate 


(originally  called  Boulder  Dam) 


Tribune’s  New  York  office,  he  will  other  national  magazines  than  the  its  proper  dam  site  than  it  is  to  sports  sections  of  the  Oakland 
cover  the  Southern  territory  for  good-natured  complaints  began  to  build  the  dam  thing  in  the  first  Tribune  now  appear  on  bro_wti- 


the  syndicate. 


pile  in — first  from  the  proud  citi- 
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SUPER  market 


APPUANCE5I 


PLAIN  DEALER 


uicA^4e/ MONEY  Mx>ux6i 


71%  of  the  Plain  Dealer’s  daily  circulation  in  Greater  Cleveland  reaches  families 
that  account  for  75.9%  of  the  city’s  retail  sales.*  In  addition  to  blanketing 
Cleveland’s  effective  buyers,  the  Plain  Dealer  advertiser  gets  a  valuable  bonus- 
dominant  coverage  of  the  rich  26-county  adjacent  area  that  constitutes 
the  Plain  Dealer’s  famous  2-in-l  market.. .60/^  for  one  low  cost. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  . 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,803,864,000 

487,941,000 

265,797,000 

58,480,000 

93,912,000 

2,840,383,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,466,720,000 

376,096,000 

115,023,000 

35,890,000 

68,849,000 

2,269,476,000 


*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included.  figures— Salts  Management  Survey,  May,  I9S3 

CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Neivspaper 

t^resmer  &  Vt  oculward,  Inc., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francinco,  Loh  Angeleo,  Atlanta 
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Advertiser  •  Newspaper — RETAIL  SURVEY 


Tri-State  Food  Packers 


Hear  About 

How  much  advertising  and  in 
what  media  it  will  do  most  for 
canned  foods  held  the  attention 
of  the  700  food  processors  and 
allied  industry  members  attending 
the  Tri-State  Packers'  Associa¬ 
tion’s  50th  annual  convention  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  recently. 

Discussing  proper  use  of  media 
at  a  sales  clinic,  Fred  J.  Hamm, 
account  supervisor,  Geyer  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  advocated  that  can- 
ners  advertise  both  their  own 
name  and  in  cooperative  advertis- 


Better  Ads 

ing  with  retailers.  He  urged  better 
selling  design  for  labels,  as  self- 
service  now  accounts  for  75  per 
cent  of  food  store  sales.  Mr. 
Hamm  said  canners  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  not  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  one  of  “the  great  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas  developed  in  the 
food  store  business:  the  multiple 
pack  of  two  or  more  cans  in  sizes 
ranging  from  the  4-oz.  to  30-oz.'' 

The  forthcoming  national  pro¬ 
motion  of  canned  tomatoes  by  the 
newly-organized  Tomato  Council, 


New 

Sales  Man- 
for  the 
Borden  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co. 


"New  England  Ss  NOT 
ONE  Big  Market... 


,  .  instead  it  is  a  web  of 
individual  markets. 

“And  because  New  England 
is  a  web  of  individual  markets, 
experience  dictates  caution, 
when  analyzing  w’holesale  trade 
figures  in  terms  of  where  con¬ 
sumer  sales  take  place,”  says 
Harry  L.  Shedd,  Jr.,  New  Eng¬ 
land  District  Sales  Manager,  for 
the  Borden  Food  Products  Co. 

“For  example:  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  market  is  rated 
26th  best  in  the  United  States 
in  Retail  Grocery  Sales  .  .  . 
yet,  most  wholesale  trade  tab¬ 
ulations  won’t  give  it  such 
distinction  because  three  of 
Worcester’s  leading  grocery 
chains  (A&P,  Stop  &  Shop  and 
First  National)  have  their 
warehouse  and  distribution 
centers  in  other  localities. 


“Thus,  about  75  stores  of 
these  major  chains  do  not  con¬ 
tribute,  generally,  to  manufac¬ 
turers’  w'holesale  trade  figures 
for  Worcester.  When  we  wish 
to  add  promotional  pressure  to 
Worcester,  we  take  this  dis¬ 
tortion  of  wholesale  figures  into 
consideration  for  the  market’s 
real  worth  in  retail  sales.” 

Local-Level  Knoxdedcje  Is  A 
Must  For  Top-Level  Decision 
Making 

This  advertisement  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  interests  of  fuller 
understanding  of  the  Worcester, 
Massachusetts  market  by  The 
Worcester  Telegram,  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  and  The  Sunday 
Telegram.  George  F.  Booth, 
publisher.  Circulation  daily, 
154,490;  Sunday,  104,308. 


Advertisement 


Prisoner's  Ad  to  Sell 
His  Eye  Is  Declined 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

William  Pate,  in  court  on  a 
charge  of  forgery,  was  remanded 
to  the  state  mental  hospital  for 
psychiatric  treatment  after  he  said 
he  had  tried  to  place  a  For  Sale 
ad  in  the  Herald  and  News  to  sell 
one  of  his  eyes  to  raise  funds  for 
restitution  of  the  amount  of  the 
forged  check. 

After  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  newspaper  refused  to 
accept  a  classified  ad  for  the  sale 
of  a  human  eye,  Pate  called  the 
news  department  and  said  Sheriff 
Murray  Brittan  had  given  him  per¬ 
mission  to  seek  a  buyer  for  one 
of  his  eyes. _ 

Inc.  was  discussed  in  detail  at  this 
'  same  session  by  William  J.  lost, 
account  executive  at  the  Geyer 
agency  and  market  advisor  of  the 
Council. 

“Make  your  name  better  known 
to  the  housewife  through  adver¬ 
tising,”  said  Don  R.  Callahan, 
marketing  specialist  of  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute,  which  was 
co-sponsor  with  the  Tri-State 
Packers’  Association  of  the  clinic. 
He  referred  to  the  new  handbook, 
“Promoting  Your  Business,”  on 
I  canned  tomato  promotion  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Tomato  Council  as 
!  a  guide  on  determining  how, 

!  where  and  when  to  use  radio  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

Addressing  a  subsequent  gener¬ 
al  panel  session  on  “Selling  To¬ 
gether,”  Robert  L.  Montgomery, 
Jr.,  president  of  William  Mont¬ 
gomery  &  Sons,  Philadelphia 
wholesale  grocers,  declared  that 
j  “every  product  needs  some  adver- 
I  tising  to  keep  its  place  in  the  con- 
I  sumer’s  attention  ...  we  believe 
I  that  some  part  of  your  advertising 
dollar  should  be  spent  with  the 
I  distributor  for  point-of-sale  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising.  Some 
:  may  look  on  this  as  just  a  soft 
'  touch  but  if  it  is  paid  for  in  serv¬ 
ices  rendered,  it  can  do  us  both 
I  a  lot  of  good.” 

■ 

I  Bernays  Foundation 
Sets  Up  PR  Award 

'  An  annual  award  of  $500  for 
I  three  consecutive  years  has  been 
established  by  the  Edward  L.  Ber¬ 
nays  Foundation,  Inc.  to  be  given 
each  Spring  to  a  member  of 
PRANS  (Public  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  New  School). 

Purpose  of  the  award  is  to  serve 
as  a  spur  to  young  public  relations 
men  and  women  who  have  been 
educated  to  a  basic  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
public  relations. 

The  award  will  be  given  to  the 
individual  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  “has  best  furthered  the 
public  interest  while  showing  the 
greatest  professional  insight  and 
skill  in  coping  with  his  or  her  par¬ 
ticular  public  relations  project  in 
the  year  for  which  the  award  is 
given.” 


NBBB  Finds 
Cigaret  Ads 
More  Credible 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  405  Lexington  Ave., 
published  a  bulletin  last  week  in 
which  it  was  acknowledged  that 
cigaret  advertisements  were  more 
credible  than  they  were  a  year  or 
two  ago,  but  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  was  noted. 

The  bureau,  it  was  said,  had 
evidence  “that  the  general  public 
bitterly  resents  the  use  of  decep¬ 
tive  health  claims  in  cigaret  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Kenneth  B.  Willson,  president  of 
the  bureau,  said  it  recommended 
new  standards  which  would  ex¬ 
clude  statements  that  smoking 
cigarettes  benefited  the  health  or 
even  that  it  would  not  have  harm¬ 
ful  effects.  No  claims  should  be 
made,  he  said,  that  harmful  ek- 
ments  had  been  eliminated  from 
cigaret  tobacco  unless  impartial 
scientific  test  data  were  appended 
in  proof  of  the  statement. 

“Our  recommendations,”  said 
Mr.  Willson,  “are  based  primarily 
on  findings  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  support  of  ceaM 
and  desist  orders  which  it  has  is¬ 
sued  in  the  past  against  some  lead¬ 
ing  cigaret  advertisers.  Actually, 
there  has  been  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  the  believability  of 
cigaret  advertising  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  The  majority  of  the 
cigaret  industry  desires  to  deal 
fairly  with  the  public.” 

■ 

HAS  Issues  Directory 
Of  NeTVspoper  Reps 

The  43rd  edition  of  the  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Daily  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  compiled  and  published 
by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  is 
being  distributed  to  advertising 
agencies  throughout  the  country. 

The  directory  is  divided  iiito 
two  parts:  1)  a  list  of  English 
language  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii. 
Philippine  Islands  and  Canada. 
The  representative  is  listed  with 
each  newspaper;  2)  list  of  daily 
newspaper  representatives  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  arran^ 
alphabetically  by  cities,  and  in¬ 
clude  addresses,  telephone  num¬ 
bers,  personnel  and  newspapers 
represented. 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  pub¬ 
lished  this  Directory  as  one  of  its 
services  to  the  people  in  the  aa- 
vertising  profession  whose  dw 
work  requires  an  easily  accessible 
source,  a  handbook  of  representa¬ 
tives  and  their  newspaper  associ¬ 
ates. 

■ 

SSC&B  Names  Healey 

Timothy  J.  Healey  has  been 
named  director  of  research  » 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  * 
Bayles,  Inc.  He  was  fonneriy 
manager  of  the  agency’s  researen 
department. 
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Uoi*  year,  THE  INQUIRER  led 

the  second  newspaper  by  4,000,000 

lines  of  classified  advertising. 


When  Goods  Must  Be  Sold,  Sellers 
Get  Results  from  INQUIRER 
Classified  Advertising! 

"Sold”  signs  go  up.  Used  cars  move.  Jobs 
are  filled.  It  happens  when  they’re  advertised 
in  classified  pages  of  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer! 

Results  have  kept  classified  linage  leadership 
for  The  Inquirer  through  26  years.  In 
1952,  this  leadership  passed  the  four- 
million-line  mark. 


Because  INQUIRER  readers  distribute  their 
attention  throughout  the  paper,  ROP  display 
advertising  in  The  INQUIRER  pays  off  just 
like  classified  space!  (Note  INQUIRER 
national  and  retail  linage  leadership.) 

Every  month,  more 
advertisers  choose 
The  Inquirer  to  roll 
up  Delaw'are  Valley 
sales.  Inquirer  clas¬ 
sified  leadership 
show-s  why  ,  .  .  and 
shows  the  way  to 
bigger  sales  of  any 
product! 


Jlttpirer 


The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  U.  S.  A. 


exclusive  Advertising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  C 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWA 

342  Madiion  Avo.  20  N. 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Ande 


CHICAGO 
EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Andover  3-6270 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodword  5-7260 


West  Coast  Representatives: 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERUN 
1127  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Michigan  0259 


^CilTOR  5. 
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A>a, 


1953 


As  the  sands  of  Time 
run  out  on  a  mo¬ 
mentous  year,  this 
Altoona,  Pa..  Market 
looks  with  pride  on 
steady  growth  in  every 
vital  economic  field. 

It  has  been  a  great 
year  for  busy  Altoona 
I  and  its  wealthy  Re- 
|‘lail  Trade  Area.  In¬ 
dustrial  progress,  ag¬ 
ricultural  know-how. 
Realise  it  is  an  iso¬ 
lated  market  from 
large  cities,  it  is  self- 
contained,  self  -  suffi¬ 
cient. 

National  Advertisers  I 
have,  the  13  months  | 
through,  expressed 
their  confidence 
both  in  the 
Market  and 
The 
Mirror. 


1954 


The  New  Year  is  sure¬ 
ly  destined  to  bring  a  ] 
continuation  of  Al¬ 
toona  buying-power, 
income-producing  te- 
soim^.  fixed  and 
established  payroll 
stability. 

No  better  Test  Market 
is  available  anywhere. 

.  .  .  Advertisers  have 
proven  this  a  truism. 
Sales  figures  clinch 
the  story. 

Altoona  Mirror  is  Al¬ 
toona's  ONLY  evening 
newspaper,  and  is  rea<l 
in  96%  of  all  homes 
in  the  growing  City 
Zone. 


Eltoona 

SlRirrot. 


Richard  E.  Beeler, 
AdeertiSffiff  Mmimger 


Advertiser  •  Newspaper — CAMPAIGNS 

Ads  in  300  Newspapers 
Back  Wine-Cheese  Push 


Extensive  daily  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  used  for  the  first 
time  to  back  the  annual  related- 
item  promotion  of  California 
wine,  cheese  and  crackers  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  February  1. 

Edmund  A.  Rossi,  manager  of 
the  Wine  Advisory  Board,  said 
that  300-line  ads  in  some  300 
dailies  will  invite  readers  to 
“Taste  California  Port  Tonight — 
With  Cheese  and  Crackers.”  First 
series  of  ads  broke  December  21. 

When  the  selling  campaign  gains 
momentum  in  retail  wine  outlets, 
follow-up  ads  will  appear  in  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  list  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  drive,  set  to  run  through 
Easter,  will  be  supported  at  the 
retail  level  with  car  card  adver¬ 
tising  in  Altoona,  Pa.;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Lincoln,  Neb.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.; 
South  Bend,  Ind.;  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.;  and  Utica,  N.  Y. 

The  Wine  Advisory  Board  will 
continue  to  seek  cooperation  in 
tie-ins  with  producers  of  cheese 
and  biscuits.  Such  cooperation  has 
been  growing  rapidly  during  this 
Lenten  promotion,  Mr.  Rossi 
said,  and  is  expected  to  be 
strengthened  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  nationwide  advertising 
support. 

“Test  promotions  of  the  three 
items  under  everyday  operating 
conditions  in  retail  stores  have  in¬ 
dicated  two  facts,”  Mr.  Rossi  de¬ 
clared. 

“1)  The  tie-in  can  increase  wine 
sales  as  much  as  100  per  cent  in 
many  stores,  whether  they  sell 
only  wine  or  all  three  items;  2) 
In  a  store  which  does  carry  all 


Paper-Mate  Set  to  Spend 
$2  Million  in  Newspapers 

Paper-Mate  Pen  Co.  plans  to 
spend  about  half  of  its  next  year’s 
$4,000,000  advertising  budget  in 
newspapers  (via  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding),  the  company’s  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  James  Beam,  re¬ 
vealed  last  week. 

“The  American  newspaper  is 
the  most  important  information 
medium,”  he  told  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Optimists  Club.  “Newspapers 
reach  the  American  home  365 
days  a  year  and  without  exception 
are  read  by  the  entire  family.” 


tavern  owners,  is  publishing  a  spe¬ 
cial,  nation-wide  message  to  the 
American  public,  and  to  automo¬ 
bile  drivers  in  particular,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  when  it’s  “one  for  the 
road”  coffee  is  the  wisest  cteice. 

Seagram’s  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  headlined — “We  who  Make 
America’s  Most  Popular  Whiskey 
Join  America’s  Tavern  Owners  in 
Saying:  Tonight,  when  it’s  ‘one  for 
the  road,’  be  sure  it’s  coffee!"— 
will  appear  the  day  before  New 
Year’s  Eve  in  51  newspapers  in 
major  markets  throughout  the 
country. 

'Lanolin  Discovery' 

In  51  Newspapers 

Craaco 

Fifty-one  metropolitan  dailies, 
plus  This  Week  and  Life  maga 
zines,  and  network  television  will 
be  used  by  Helene  Curtis  Indus¬ 
tries,  Chicago,  in  a  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  beginning  neit 
month  to  promote  the  firm’s  new 
hair-care  product.  Lanolin  Discov¬ 
ery. 

Full-page  ads  will  appear  m  51 
newspapers,  together  with  doubI^ 
page  spreads  and  full  pages  in 
This  Week  and  Life  to  back  Lano¬ 
lin  Discovery  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1954  (via  Ruthrauff  4 
Ryan). 


Scott-Atwater  Announces 
'54  Advertising  Plans 

Large  space  newspaper  ads 
(via  BBD&O)  will  be  scheduled 
on  a  co-op  basis  in  75  leading 
markets  by  Scott-Atwater  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  to  introduce  its  ’54 
line  of  outboard  motors.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  firm  will  provide  mats 
to  dealers  and  match  their  adver¬ 
tising  expenditure  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar. 

Spearhead  of  the  campaign,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Robert  J.  Ruff,  adver-  advertising  program  of  James  Lets 
tising  manager,  will  be  four-page,  &  Sons  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
full-color  ads  in  Field  &  Stream, 

Outdoor  Life  and  Sports  Afield. 

Life,  Satevepost  and  Collier’s  will 
also  be  used. 

Feature  of  the  Scott-Atwater 
line  is  a  built-in  device  for  auto¬ 
matically  bailing  out  water. 


Lees  Schedules  Magazines 
The  New  York  Times  magazine 
and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
will  be  used  to  round  out  the  1954 


manufacturer  of  carpets.  Bulk  of 
campaign  will  appear  in  magazines. 


Johnson's  Wax  in  Dailies 

THOUSAND-line  black  and  white 
ads  (via  Needham,  Louis  it  Bror- 
by)  will  be  run  in  150  local  news¬ 
papers  beginning  January  19  to 
promote  S.  C.  Johnson  4e  Sons 


Sardine  Ads  Reactivated; 

Sunday  Supplements  Listed  new  Pride  furniture  wax  and  free 
Radio  spots  on  more  than  100  offer, 

stations  in  44  markets  on  January 


three  items  and  promotes  them  TTnc  Fllis 

reactivate  the  advertising  DlCkinSOn  UpS  tlUS 


together,  the  wine  nearly  always 
appears  to  help  the  sale  of  cheese 
and  crackers  and  has  helped  to 
double  sales  of  these  other  two 
food  products  during  display  pe¬ 
riods  up  to  10  days  in  duration.” 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
around 


MDRNING-EVENINGSUNDAY 


and  promotion  campaign  (via 
BBD&O)  on  behalf  of  Maine  sar¬ 
dines,  according  to  Richard  E. 

Reed,  executive  secretary,  Maine 
Sardine  Industry,  Augusta,  Me. 

In  addition  to  radio  schedule, 
ads  are  scheduled  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  in  Denver,  Colo.; 

Birmingham,  Ala.;  Nashville, 

Tenn.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  Colum¬ 
bia.  S.  C. 

Ads  are  also  scheduled  in  the 
grocery  store-distributed  maga¬ 
zines  —  Family  Circle,  A  merican 
Family,  Woman’s  Day,  Better  Liv¬ 
ing,  Everywoman’s  and  Western 
Family. 

Seagram  New  Year's  Eve 
Copy  to  Suggest  Cottee 

To  PROMOTE  safety  on  the 
roads  during  the  New  Year  holi  -  LJ1I13  waa  tAwuiiw 
days,  Seagram-Distillers  Corpora-  of  Meyer  Both  Co.,  Chicago,  w 
tion  with  the  endorsement  of  the  has  had  a  wide  background  ®  j 
National  Licensed  Beverage  Asso-  experience  in  the  daily  and  ween, 
ciation,  representing  America’s  newspaper  field. 
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To  Vicepresidency 

Harry  T.  Dickinson,  presid^ 
H.  T.  Dickinson  &  Co.,  New  Yort 
City,  specialists  in  advertising  aw* 
editorial  features 
for  newspapers 
exclusively,  this 
week  announced 
the  appointment 
of  Harry  Ellis, 

Jr.,  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of 
sales. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who 
joined  Dickinson 
in  April  of  this 
year,  was  former¬ 
ly  sales  manager  .  , 

of  the  Scan-a-graver  division 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instruma 
Co.  for  a  period  of  three  7**^ 

Prior  to  joining  Fairchild, 
Ellis  was  executive  field  manaF 


Ellis 
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VMI  ANNUAL  CROWILL-COLLIIR  SURVIY  indicates  prospective 
buyers  for  5,673,000  new  passenger  cars  in  1954.  This  means  more 
cars  maybe  purchased  in  1954  than  in  1952! 


DETROIT  INDUSTRIALISTS  1954  plans 
call  for  little,  if  any,  cutbacks  in  pro¬ 
duction.  GENERAL  MOTORS  is 
out  to  maintain  its  Number  One  posi¬ 
tion.  FORD  plans  call  for  increased 
production  in  its  battle  for  sales 
leadership.  CHRYSLER  hopes  to 
enlaurge  its  share  of  the  market,  and 
recently  purchased  Briggs  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company. 

Detroit's  automotive  industry  is  set  to  sell 
cars  on  a  full-time  employment  basis! 


MARKET  ANALYSTS  fore¬ 
cast  for  1954  a  5'  j-million 
unit  year  for  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry,  which  will 
make  1954  as  g<K)d  — or 
6e«er— than  1952,  and 
only  slightly  behind  19.5.3! 
They  estimate  that  De¬ 
troit's  retail  sales  will 
remain  high.  too. 
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0/MB  . . .  Dtroit  /M«ans  Businmss!  That's  what  the  experts  are  saying  about  Detroit  for 
1954.  With  auto  production  in  high-gear,  and  a  “cushion"  of  over  a  billion  dollars  in 
bank  savings,  Detroit  deserves  a  major  share  of  your  1954  advertising  budget. 

IN  DETROIT  ...  Busin0u  Moons  Tho  N»ws!  The  Detroit  News  is  Detroit's  busiest  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  reaching  the  most  readers,  selling  the  most  goods,  and  carrying  practically  as 
much  total  linage  as  both  other  Detroit  newspapers  combined! 


The  Detroit  News’  advertising  linage  is 
highest  in  history.  Linage  gains  of  The  News 
for  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  were 
3,841,463  lines  over  the  same  period  last 
year... and  l'>million  lines  GREATER  than 
those  of  anv  other  Detroit  newspaper ! 

As  Detroit  grows,  so  grows  the  lead  of  The 
Detroit  News. 


443,791  Wtrkdof  544,422  SuKdaf  ABC  SrpIrtHhrr  so,  l»S$ 


The  Detroit  News 


TNI  HOMI  NIWS^Am 

OffrcM  110  1.  42nd  S*.,  H«w  Yo^k  17— und*r  manag«m«nl  o1  A.  H.  KUCH  Th«  L*onord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  lood.  Mtomi  looch^  FlortdO 
W«it«rn  OfftCBi  JOHN  f.  LUTZ  CO.«  Tribuno  Tow«r,  CHicogo 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Display  Helps  Liners, 
More  CAMs  Assert 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N,  Y.)  Eagle 


With  keen  competition  general¬ 
ly  conceded  to  be  the  watchword 
for  1954,  CAMs  are  not  only 
scanning  new  classifications  and 
planning  more  intensive  sales  ef¬ 
forts,  they  are  re-evaluating  their 
entire  operation  including  their 
rule-books  in  the  effort  to  come 
up  with  more  linage. 

In  discussing  the  general  picture 
with  a  newspaper  executive  the 
other  day,  we  asked  whether  his 
newspaper  had  ever  considered  de¬ 
parting  from  its  “simon  pure” 
classified  style  to  accept  Classified 
display.  Classified  display  linage 
adds  up  to  a  great  deal  very  quick¬ 
ly,  we  pointed  out.  His  answer  was 
not  slow  in  coming  and  it  was  the 
classic  objection  to  the  acceptance 
of  Classified  display  on  the  want 
ad  pages.  “It  shuts  out  the  little 
fellow — and  after  all,”  he  said, 
“Classified  is  designed  to  accom¬ 
modate  that  very  individual.” 

Just  a  Theor> 

Is  this  really  so  or  is  it  just  a 
good  theory?  Does  the  small 
“liner”  ad  suffer  in  the  presence 


of  the  more  attractive  and  com¬ 
pelling  display  advertisement?  On 
the  surface,  the  answer  seems  al¬ 
most  obvious.  In  practice,  more 
and  more  newspapers  are  finding 
that  the  answer  is  not  so  obvious. 
Instead  of  detracting  from  the 
little  ads,  many  CAMs  are  finding 
that  Classified  display  actually  at¬ 
tracts  attention  to  the  agate  ads. 

“Does  Classified  display  detract 
from  the  smaller  liner  a^?  That 
I  question,”  says  Walter  Lehmann, 
CAM,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press  and  News.  Here  are  his 
views  on  the  matter: 

“My  own  reading  habits,  as  well 
as  the  actual  experience  I  have 
had  using  Classified  ads  for  my 
own  personal  use,  has  proved  that 
the  item,  the  price,  and  the  copy 
will  determine  the  response,  rather 
than  where  it  may  be  located. 

“We  receive  more  complaints 
from  customers  whose  ads  happen 
to  run  in  a  Classification  where  no 
classified  display  appears  because 
their  ad  ran  at  the  bottom  of  a 
column  or  on  a  following  page  or 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  FEBRUARY  16.  1954 

The  entire  productive  staff,  editorial,  mechanical  and 
advertising  departments  have  been  organized  to  produce  the 
word  and  picture  story  that  will  unfold  the  entire  panorama 
of  events  for  industrial  leaders,  business  firms,  civic  bodies 
and  organizations  concerned  with  the  improvement  and 
welfare  of  the  area. 

All  who  have  a  stake  in  the  future  development  of  the 
area — whether  It  be  labor,  management  or  producer — have 
a  story  to  tell  the  vast  reader  audience  of  the  Journal 
Commemoration  Edition. 

Circulation  of  this  issue  will  exceed  50,000  copies.  It 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  students,  educators,  historians 
and  all  who  reside  in  the  area. 

NOTE:  free  copy  wiU  be  mailed.  If  ordered  on 

your  business  stationery  before  February  11,  1054. 


Special  RepTftntatiotf.  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO.,  INC. 


at  the  tail  end  of  a  classification. 

“These  complaints  are  usually 
made  because  of  lack  of  response.  i 
Often  the  adjoining  ads  will  be 
killed  because  the  customer  was 
completely  satisfied  with  results. 

“Since  small  liner  ads  mean  . 
more  cut  off  rules,  the  net  paid 
-space  per  inch  is  less  than  dis¬ 
played  ads,  which  are  usually 
charged  by  the  measured  agate 
line. 

Cost  Is  a  Factor 

“Purist  or  no  purist  —  if  you 
have  a  competing  newspaper  in 
your  community  which  accepts 
Classified  display  and  your  news¬ 
paper  will  not  accept  identical 
copy,  I  imagine  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  by  this  competi¬ 
tion  would  soon  make  you  fall  in 
line. 

“Perhaps  the  use  of  Classified 
display  is  greater  on  newspapers 
that  have  a  comparatively  low 
rate.  The  cost  factor  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  enough  additional 
business  can  be  sold  to  make 
Classified  display  worthwhile. 

“Those  newspapers  that  camou¬ 
flage  their  Classified  display  by 
running  a  column  rule  through  the 
middle  of  a  2-column  ad  and  the 
message  in  the  advertisement  must 
be  read  across  that  purist  dividing 
line  seem  to  me  to  be  beating  the 
devil  around  the  stump  !  !  !  ” 

From  one  of  the  nation’s  Classi¬ 
fied  leaders,  the  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon-Journal,  comes  complete 
concurrence  with  this  view.  Says 
CAM  Robert  M.  Wheeler: 

“Our  experience  in  using  display 
on  the  Classified  pages  has  been 
very  successful.  Results  from  in¬ 
dividual  want  ads  are  excellent. 
For  that  reason,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  use  of  Classified  display 
has  in  any  way  affected  the  reader 
interest  under  the  Classified  head¬ 
ings.  We  do  permit  white  space, 
types  are  limited  to  5Vi,  10,  18 
and  36  point.  We  accept  Classi¬ 
fied  display  of  any  size  and  use  a 
pyramid  make-up,  same  as  in  the 
display  section  of  the  paper. 

“We  regard  the  Classified  ads 
the  same  as  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  regards  the  news  in  making 
up  their  pages.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  contract  of  the  classified  dis¬ 
play  and  the  liner  ad  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  traffic,  rather  than  decrease 
it.  Our  transient  advertising  has 
shown  a  steady  increase  over  the 
years  and  we  have  never  had  a 
complaint  about  the  use  of  Classi¬ 
fied  display. 

Auto  Dealers'  Experience 
“Sales  representatives  have  the 
opportunity  of  selling  both  classi¬ 
fied  and  classified  display.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  makes  them  better 
advertising  people.  They  get  more 
opportunities  to  use  their  creative 
ability.  All  of  our  salesmen  have 
accounts  that  use  both  regular 
Classified  and  the  Classified  dis¬ 
play.  I  believe  the  use  of  both 
Classified  display  and  Classified 
increase  the  reader  interest  in  the 
.section  and  renders  a  greater  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  reader. 


"We  had  an  experience  a  fe» 
years  ago  when  the  automobile 
dealers  tried  using  just  classified 
liners,  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
The  results  were  not  nearly  as  great 
as  when  they  were  using  both 
classified  display  and  liners.  There 
are  just  as  many  buyers  created  by 
display  in  the  Classified  section  as 
there  are  buyers  created  by  display 
in  the  retail  section. 

“I  think  there  are  many  Classi¬ 
fied  display  advertisers  who  reach 
their  specific  market  on  the  Classi¬ 
fied  pages,  the  same  as  there  art 
display  advertisers  who  reach  their 
specific  market  more  quickly  or, 
the  Women’s  Pages. 

“One  of  our  salesmen  will  carry 
close  to  1,400,000  lines  this  year 
I  don’t  think  he  would  have  car 
ried  that  volume  if  we  had  limitec 
him  to  straight  Classified. 

“Good  Classified  display  do^ 
carry  terrific  sales  power!!!” 

While  the  acceptance  of  Classi¬ 
fied  display  in  the  automotive  col¬ 
umns  is  booming  more  and  more 
widespread,  there  is  a  slower  bui 
still  a  discernible  trend  towaril 
running  Real  Estate  Classified  dis 
play  with  the  want  ads  too.  CAM' 
are  finding  that  the  agate  serves  to 
attract  traffic  toward  the  display 
and  vice  versa.  More  importai! 
perhaps,  there  is  a  sharp  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  editorial  matte: 
that  is  normally  needed  to  supper 
this  linage. 

This  represents  no  inconsider 
able  saving  in  itself. 

New  'Millionaire' 

For  the  first  time  in  San  Diego 
newspaper  history,  the  San  Diefo 
(Calif.)  Union  has  sold  more  than 
1,000,000  classified  ads  within  one 
year.  That  milestone  was  reache,i 
Dec.  18,  when  a  hotel  manager 
offered  for  sale  a  heater  an: 
learned  he  would  receive  a  $50 
defense  bond  for  placing  the  one 
millionth  ad. 

The  Union  now  is  qualified  fe 
membership  in  the  Millionaire 
Club  of  ANCAM. 

Too  Late  to  Classify: 

On  Nov.  14,  the  Beaver  Df' 
(Wis.)  Daily  Citizen  ran  a  spech 
section  of  Christmas  Greeting- 
headed:  ‘To  Our  Boys  and  Gifi-' 
in  Service — ^Wherever  They  May 
Be.” 

*  *  * 

“Can  an  ‘undependable,  sl^; 
liar,  cheat,  drunkard,  allergic  K 
work’  man  get  a  job”  read  the  at 
in  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Newsp* 
pers.  According  to  a  story  in  tw- 
newspaper,  the  advertiser  not  <W 
could  but  did!  “I  was  swamp 
with  offers”  he  said.  “You  nup 
say  it’s  psychology”  he  w® 
mented.  At  any  rate  it  was  efis 
tive  copy  writing  and  in  additn® 
to  the  jobs,  J.  Raymond  Becknu®- 
CAM,  advises  that  the  advert^ 
made  the  Dave  Garroway  1 
show. 

*  *  * 

W.  W.  (Bill)  Chamberlain  I! 
now  CAM  of  the  Honolulu 
waii)  Star-Bulletin. 
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What  are  the  FACTS  about 

“FACTS  FORUM”? 

/ 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  a  brand  new  phenomenon  has 
appeared  in  the  mass  communications  field. 

“Facts  Forum,”  the  lavishly  supported  brainchild  of  Texas 
oilman  H.  L.  Hunt  (sometimes  called  “the  richest  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica”),  commands  a  tremendous  audience.  It  uses  more  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  FREE  radio  and  television  time.  It  broad¬ 
casts  regularly  over  222  radio  stations,  coast-to-coast.  It  produces 
two  network  shows,  and  is  dickering  for  a  third.  Its  “public 
opinion  poll”  goes  to  1800  newspapers,  500  radio  stations,  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress. 

“Facts  Forum”  claims  to  be  a  non-partisan,  non-political  edu¬ 
cational  endeavor.  On  this  basis  it  has  obtained  federal  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  for  its  contributors  and  its  own  operations. 

BUT -what  are  the  FACTS  about  “Facts  Forum”? 

Does  it  really  present  “both  sides"  of  public  issues? 

What  is  its  own  creed? 

Who,  besides  Hunt,  are  its  backers? 

What  is  its  connection  with  Senator  McCarthy? 

What  are  its  ultimate  objectives? 

Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  reporter  Ben  Bagdikian,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  Peabody  Award  in  1951  for  his  analyses  of  Winchell,  Pegler, 

Pearson  and  Fulton  Lewis,  has  taken  a  long,  close  look  at  this  ambitious 
operation.  In  a  series  of  eight  articles,  he  discloses 

The  FACTS  About  “Facts  Forum” 

Starting  Dec.  27  in  the 

Providence  Journal-Bulletin 

PROVIDENCE  2,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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Students  Stir  Recipes 
Into  Lively  Features 

By  Judy  Whitson 


Denton,  Texas  swelled  their  adverti^ng  space 
Editors  of  the  Denton  Record-  steadily  each  year.  When  the  pa- 
Chronicle  have  proof  to  show  that  per’s  business  staff  promoted  the 
consistent  use  of  food  features  has  idea  among  national  food  adver- 
spurred  three  -  way  growth  —  in  tisers,  a  steady  growth  of  ads 
readership,  advertising  and  public  came  in  from  those  points, 
service.  Housewives  practically  run  a 

Pattern  for  the  features  is  chain  system  for  exchanging  recipe 
simple  but  unique:  woven  around  notes,  and  many  call  the  Record- 
the  favorite  recipe  of  a  local  Chronicle  each  week  to  offer  tips 
housewife  is  a  story  about  her  on  good  cooks  around  town.  Let- 
cooking,  f  a  m  il  y  and  activities,  ters  and  calls  that  still  pour  in 
Each  article  is  illustrated.  follow  almost  the  same  theme 

Record-Chronicle  executives  hit  each  time:  readers  have  seen  and 
upon  this  method  for  popularizing  enjoyed  the  stories,  clipped  the 
routine  food  pages  in  1946.  recipe  for  future  use,  and  benefited 

Riley  Cross,  publisher  of  the  learning  how  each  feature  sub- 
paper  that  reaches  about  15,000  handles  her  own  cooking 

homes  in  the  North  Texas  college  chores.  ^ 

town,  is  a  long-time  supporter  of  there  aren  t  many  Denton 

food  news.  He  cites  it  as  a  serv-  housewives  who  would  go  with- 
ice  no  publisher  should  slight,  ll*®  Record-Chronicle  “Cook 
since  proper  preparation  and  serv-  B(wk  of  Favorite  Recipes,  a  tab- 
ing  of  meals  claims  every  house-  supplement  of  all  food  fea- 

wife’s  top  interest.  tures  printed  in  the  past  six 

Several  polls  taken  in  Denton,  tnonths. 
including  one  this  year,  show  that  The  situation  in  Denton  was 
food  features  have  always  rated  tailor-made  to  launch  the  food 
highest  readership  among  all  in-  feature  plan.  With  a  typical 
side  stories.  small  daily  staff,  Mr.  Cross  called 

Local  grocers,  recognizing  the  on  journalism  students  at  nearby 
added  value  of  food  pages,  have  Texas  State  College  for  Women 


FIGURES  FOR  PROOF — Riley  Cross,  publisher  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle,  shows  two  Texas  State  College  for  Women  journa¬ 
lism  students  why  their  well-written  and  illustrated  food  stories  claim 
top  attention  from  newspaper  readers. 


to  write  the  stories.  These  stu-  NeWSprillt  Usage  Up, 
dents  are  grounded  m  handling  of  J  ^0 

women’s  angle  news,  and  many  rrOdUCtlOn  DellinCl  oZ 
are  double  majors  in  home-eco-  Newspapers  reporting  to  th« 
nomics  and  journalism.  American  Newspaper  Publishen 

Many  times  a  feature  almost  Association  consumed  427,904 
will  write  itself.  There  was  the  tons  of  newsprint  in  November  as 
instance  this  year  when  a  tip  on  compared  with  416,974  tons  in 
a  tasty  meat  dish  turned  into  a  November,  1952,  and  402,829  tons 
top-notch  story  when  the  reporter  in  November,  1951.  This  was  a 
found  the  housewife’s  recipe  had  2.6  per  cent  increase  over  Novem- 
been  handed  down  from  early-  ber,  1952,  and  a  6  per  cent  increase 
day  Canadian  pioneers.  over  November,  1951. 

More  often,  the  reporters.  Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
working  through  regular  college  and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  last 
journalism  classes,  figure  out  month  were  39  days’  supply  for 
timely  angles.  When  the  Janu-  the  average  of  all  daily  newspapers 
ary  blood  drive  in  Denton  un-  reporting  to  ANPA.  This  is  a  de- 
covered  many  would  -  be  -  donors  crease  of  four  days’  supply  com- 
with  iron  deficiency,  a  student  pared  with  the  end  of  October, 
combined  research  on  ways  to  There  were  45  days’  supply  at  the 
build  up  blood  iron  with  iron-  end  of  November  195'’ 
rich  ™ipes  giened  trorp  local  ’  FoV.b^rn 'mint  of  1«3. 

°lncome’’’ta\  deadlines  sicnal  a  reporting  newspapers  used  4.- 
K,  a  ,  a"  il  280,365  tons  of  newsprint  as  com- 

TIL  i  t  ■  ^  ,  If  pared  with  4,164,61 1  tons  in  1952. 

Easter  may  find  a  reporter  hunt-  -j,  ,  ^  ^  American  produc¬ 
ing  down  new  egg  recipes,  and  i  in 

graduation  will  bring  ideas  for  fon  was  41.582  tons  less  than  m 

luncheon  and  tea  recipes.  '  >  ^^52. 

But  the  writer  makes  her  fea-  ■ 

ture  more  than  just  a  sketch  about  «»  »»  -i  t  t  i  ii  j 
a  particular  recipe.  She’s  care-  iVlcW©ll  Is  InstallGa 
fill  to  include  bits  of  information  gy  Gridiron  Club 
about  the  housewife,  spinning  a  Washington 

personal  interest  story  out  of  what  President  Eisenhower  head- 

many  food^^  editors  call  ‘dull  j^e  list  of  notables  present, 

u  .  II  .  Gridiron  Club  staged  its  mid 

Mr.  Cross  hopes  eventually  to  dinner  Dec.  12  and  in 

make  the  features  county-wide  to  Marshall  McNeill  ol 

match  the  papers  spreading  cov-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  a- 
erage  of  farming  communities  1954  president,  succeeding  Duki 
Emphasis  in  those  stories  would  shoop  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo-l 
be  on  farm  wives  ideas  for  can- 

ning,  storing  meat  or  pickling.  Edward  T.  Folliard.  Washina 
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0  Rich  Market  ^ 


Delaware  County's  156,295 
wage  earners  make 
an  average  family  income 
of  $4400 . .  the  highest 
in  Pennsylvania! 


The  ONLY  way  to  be 
sure  of  serving  yourself 
a  big  bite  of  this  tremen¬ 
dous  purchasing  power  is  to 

Sell  Your  Story  in 


Delaware 
County's  Only 
Home  Town  Daily 
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shipments  grow  bigger 


It\s  one  of  the  three 
Must  Markets  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest 

Yes,  shipments  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  grow  bigger  and  bigger 
when  you  cover  the  Billion  Dollar  Spokane  Market.  And  no  wonder. 
With  over  a  million  people  .  .  .  with  over  a  billion  in  net  buying  in¬ 
come  . . .  with  over  a  billion  in  retail  sales— the  Spokane  Market  is  one 
of  the  three  must  markets  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

An  area  as  large  as  the  whole  of  New  England  but  walled  in  by 
giant  mountain  ranges  on  all  four  sides,  the  rich  Spokane  Market 
stands  alone  in  its  isolation— a  unified  trade  area  virtually  unmoved 
by  advertising  efforts  in  coastal  cities  .300  miles  or  more  away.  If  you 
miss  it,  you  miss  the  very  heart  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

You  reach  . . .  and  sell . . .  the  big-buying  Spokane  Market  when 
you  use  a  medium  as  large  as  the  market  itself— The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  Together  these  two  great  dailies 
economically  deliver  the  coverage  and  reader  acceptance  it  takes  to 
make  advertising  campaigns  successful  .  .  .  together  they  blanket  an 
area  half  again  as  large  as  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  com¬ 
bined— 89%  of  all  subscribers  receiving  their  papers  by  home  carrier 
delivery. 

Be  sure  you  reach  this  important  market.  Make  certain  your 
schedule  includes  these  two  great  dailies  that  really  xcll  it.  Pacific 
Northwest  shipments  will  grow  by  the  carload. 


Accepted  as 

Home-Town  Newspapers 
the  Length  and  Breadth 
of  the  Inland  Empire 
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PROMOTION 

Story  of  Good  Fellows 
In  Agate  Lines  of  Names 
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The  Louisville  Times 


OVMn  Mitf  •pcnrtsrs  vff 

•WIM  WHAS  uM  StatiM  WHAS-TV 
07.602  DAILY  ■  603,238  SUNDAY 

Natlonwiy  6y  Tha  Branhaa  Ca. 


Omaha.  Nebr. 

The  story  of  the  World-Herald 
Good  Fellows  Christmas  fund 
starts  and  ends  with  hundreds  of 
names  printed  in  agate  type  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season. 

And  in  those  names  is  all  the 
romance,  goodness  and  mystery  of 
the  one  holiday  that  belongs  most 
of  all  to  children. 

For  the  names  belong  to  those 
who  want  to  give  and  not  receive. 

A  crisp  one-hundred-dollar  bill 
from  a  business  man  who  insists 
his  contribution  be  anonymous 
takes  up  the  same  amount  of  space 
as  the  handful  of  pennies  con¬ 
tributed  by  kindergarten  children. 

A  $5  check  comes  in  from  a 
woman  who  remembers  that  the 
“Good  Fellows  kept  me  from  los¬ 
ing  my  faith  in  Santa  Claus  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.” 

‘In  Memory  of  -  -  -  ’ 

.And  three  crumpled  dollar  bills 
are  in  the  envelope  from  the  man 
who  can’t  “forget  that  Christmas 
morning  when  1  and  my  two 
brothers  stared  at  each  other  and 
knew  before  our  time  that  Santa 
Claus  does  not  always  stop  at 
your  house  even  when  you  try  to 
be  good.” 

There  are  the  365  pennies 
dropped  into  the  jar  in  the  prison¬ 
er's  cell — one  for  each  day  in  the 
year. 

Donations  of  all  sizes  start  “In 
Memory  of  .  .  .”  Some  of  these 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
they  loved  with  the  laughter  of 
unfortunate  children  under  a 
Christmas  tree.  Other  gifts  are 
for  the  son  who  felt  on  a  foreign 
beach,  the  grandfather  who  spent 
his  last  days  spinning  adventure 
tales  for  the  small  ones  as  he 
rocked  in  the  sun. 

The  money  comes  from  all 
walks  of  life  and  from  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  nation,  the  latter  from 
Omahans.  who  have  moved  away. 
To  those  Omahans  their  yearly 
contribution  is  as  much  a  part  of 
their  Christmas  as  mistletoe,  the 
wreath  in  the  window  and  the 
lights  on  the  tree. 

Always  there  is  the  tremendous 
answer  from  the  farms  and  small 
cities  in  Nebraska  and  Iowa.  They 
come  in  from  Kansas,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Colorado  and  Mis¬ 
souri  and  many  another  state. 

A  salesman  pauses  in  a  down¬ 
town  hotel,  sees  the  picture  of  a 
needy  kid  and  sends  his  bit. 

Business  groups,  clubs,  laborers, 
professional  men,  the  young  and 
the  old  all  march  in  that  legion 
that  springs  up  each  Yuletide. 

The  rasslers  grunt  and  groan, 
and  the  bowlers  crack  the  maples 
that  children  may  smile.  Many 
I  other  entertainers  do  their  best  to 
swell  the  contributions. 


That  is  where  the  money  comes 
from.  The  stories  are  written,  the 
pictures  printed  and  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  Christmas  belongs  to 
the  children  give  without  hesita¬ 
tion. 

How  is  the  Good  Fellows 
Christmas  operation  with  all  its 
countless  details  carried  out? 

Last  year  more  than  2,500  chil¬ 
dren  received  candy,  toys,  nuts, 
fruit,  ear  muffs  or  gloves.  Eight 
hundred  families  had  hot  Christ¬ 
mas  dinners.  The  Good  Fellows 
paid  the  bills. 

Letters  from  the  needy  or 
friends  anxious  to  see  that  some 
poor  family  does  not  suffer  at 
Christmas  give  the  Good  Fellows 
the  information  they  need. 

The  number  in  the  family  and 
the  ages  of  the  children  are  listed 
in  the  letters  sent  to  the  Good 
Fellows.  All  the  letters  are 
checked  against  other  Christmas 
groups  so  there  will  be  no  dupli¬ 
cation. 

Then  two  certificates  are  sent 
to  those  in  need.  One  is  a  food 
certificate.  The  amount  varies  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  family.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  can  be  spent  for  food  at 
any  grocery  store,  giving  the  fam¬ 
ily  enough  for  a  fine  Christmas 
dinner. 

The  grocer,  in  turn,  redeems  the 
certificates  at  The  World-Herald 
in  the  same  manner  as  though  he 
were  presenting  a  check.  A  toy 
certificate  is  also  sent  the  needy 
family  through  the  mail.  This 
lists  the  number  of  children  and 
their  ages. 

The  certificate  is  presented  in 
rooms  at  the  rear  of  the  City 
-Auditorium  where  piles  of  toys, 
fruit,  nuts  and  candy  are  stacked 
a  few  days  before  Christmas. 

Any  responsible  member  of  the 
family  can  walk  through  the 
rooms  and  make  some  selection  of 
the  type  of  toys  that  the  young¬ 
sters  want.  Sometimes  the  fact 
that  a  doll  wears  a  red  polkadot 
dress  can  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  to  a  discriminating 
little  girl.  Each  child  also  gets 
an  orange,  apple  and  an  individual 
bag  of  candy  along  with  mittens, 
ear  muffs  or  gloves. 

Volunteer  Workers 

Most  of  the  workers  at  the 
Auditorium  are  volunteers  and  the 
reporters,  photographers,  auditors, 
promotion  men  and  others  who 
take  part  in  the  drive  are  paid  by 
The  World-Herald. 

Besides  the  contributions  much 
free  work  is  done  for  the  Good 
Fellows.  Toys  are  donated  and  re¬ 
conditioned.  Camp  fire  Girls  and 
their  leaders  dress  hundreds  of 
dolls  and  countless  others  in  some 
way  contribute  time  and  effort. 
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'Neediest'  Fund 
Hurt  by  Strike 

Delayed  a  week  by  the  general 
newspaper  shutdown,  the  annual 
appeal  for  the  Neediest  Cases 
Fund  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
lagging  behind  last  year’s  dona¬ 
tions  up  to  a  few  days  before 
Christmas.  The  Fund,  supported 
only  by  the  publicity  in  Times  col¬ 
umns,  passed  the  $200,000  mark 
but  was  about  $60,000  below  last 
year’s  figure. 


But  the  Good  Fellows  are  not 
a  one-day  holiday  army.  Their 
good  works  continue  throughout 
the  year  in  the  heat  of  Summer 
and  the  cold  of  Winter. 

The  funds  are  dispensed  by  The 
World  -  Herald  Good  Fellows 
Charities,  Inc.  Any  money  not 
used  to  insure  a  happy  Christmas 
for  the  needy  is  used  for  the  other 
charitable  activities  of  the  organ¬ 
ization. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  pairs  of 
shoes  are  given  to  youngsters  who 
appear  at  school  with  their  feet 
on  the  ground  because  of  holes 
in  their  shoes. 

Thousands  of  quarts  of  milk  are 
distributed  free  with  the  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  advising  where 
the  need  is  greatest. 

Hundreds  of  undernourished 
children  have  been  sent  to  a  Fresh 
Air  Camp  down  through  the  years 
for  a  six-week  encampment  to 
give  them  a  fighting. chance  to  de¬ 
velop  sturdy  bodies.  The  Lions 
Club  cooperates  with  the  camp. 

Playground  equipment  has  been 
sent  to  schools  and  many  other 
charitable  ventures  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Story  Began  in  1910 

During  the  year  money  made 
on  World-Herald  promotions  is 
put  into  the  fund.  When  you  see 
husky  youngsters  throwing  left 
hooks  and  right  crosses  in  the  an¬ 
nual  Golden  Gloves  boxing  tour¬ 
nament — the  money  is  going  to 
the  Good  Fellows  Fund. 

When  you  purchase  a  ticket  for 
an  opera  or  other  entertainment 
sponsored  by  this  newspaper — the 
profits  are  being  turned  over  to 
the  same  fund. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  World- 
Herald  Good  Fellows,  a  story  that 
started  back  in  1910. 

The  merry  band  which  springs 
up  each  year  during  the  month  of 
December  has  always  had  only 
one  motto. 

“Let  there  be  childish  laughter 
on  Christmas  morning  where  there 
might  have  been  tears.” 

The  letters  are  piling  up — the 
crisp  ones  containing  checks  and 
money  and  the  tattered  ones  whic 
convey  the  messages  of  a  worried 
mother,  a  desperate  child  saying 
“you  can  skip  me  because  I 
derstand  but  don’t  forget  my  ki 
brothers  and  sisters.” 

T.  S.  Irvin,  who  regularly  con¬ 
ducts  the  Promotion  cohmin, 
on  vacation. 

LIS  HER  for  December  26,  1953 
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atomic 

reporting 

wins 

a.p.m.e. 

award 

■For 

Portsmouth 
(Ohio)  Times 


It's  been  little  more  than  a  year  since 
the  official  announcement  that  an  atomic 
energy  installation  was  to  be  constructed  in 
Pike  County,  next  door  to  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  this  billion 
dollar  project  on  the  Portsmouth  area  has 
been  consistently  covered  by  THE  PORTS¬ 
MOUTH  TIMES  throughout  the  past  year. 
Upon  the  project's  first  anniversary,  THE 
PORTSMOUTH  TIMES  prepared  a  story  sum¬ 
marizing  the  effects  of  a  year's  atomic 
activity.  The  result  —  this  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editor's  Assn,  citation  which,  in 
part,  reads: 

"After  exhibiting  commendable  enterprise 
in  preparing  a  thorough  situation  story  on 
the  construction  of  an  atomic  energy  plant 
in  nearby  Pike  County,  Ohio— a  well  rounded 
account  of  the  effects  of  sudden  industrial¬ 
ization  of  a  predominantly  rural  area  —  the 
Times  made  the  1,500-word  story  available 
to  AP  members  simultaneously  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Times." 

This  kind  of  editorial  alertness  and 
journalistic  cooperation  are  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  every  Brush-Moore 
newspaper. 


BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS 

Also  operating  WPAY,  CBS,  in  Portsmouth 


A  DOILAR-RKH 
MARKET  GREETS 
THE  NEW  YEAR 
WITH  OPTIMISM 


^  It  is  impossible  to  predict 
what  the  year  1954  will 
bring,  economically,  but 
one  thing  is  certain  .  .  . 
where  natural  resources 
and  assured  income  arc 
firmly  established,  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  certain  to  be  con¬ 
tinuously  prosperous. 


OIL  CITY  possesses  these 
assets.  It  is  a  thriving  4- 
County  market  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  115,000,  and  the 
natural  trading  center  for 
its  area. 


The  Morning  Derrick  and 
Evening  Blizzard  News¬ 
papers  are  a  tradition 
throughout  the  market  and 
offer  not  only  complete 
coverage,  but  a  sound  mer¬ 
chandising  program  as 
well  to  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Two  New  Data  Books: 


1954  'Inio  Please' 
Adds  Economic  Facts 


INFORMATION  PLEASE  ALMANAC 
1964.  Editor,  Dan  Golenpaul.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  928  pp.  |l 


SportSf  and  the  World 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OP  SPORTS.  By 
Frank  G.  Mcnke.  1963  revision.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  1018 
IIP.  $10. 


OuR  national  income  totals 
nearly  four  times  that  of  Russia; 
our  per  capita  income  is  nearly 
five  times  Russia’s.  Our  income  is 
six  and  a  half  times  that  of  Brit¬ 
ain  and  approximately  eleven 
round.  When  he  knocked  out  Billy  times  France’s  national  income- 
Conn  at  the  Yankee  Stadium  in  and  seventeen  times  China’s.  Of 
1946,  Joe’s  take  was  $625,916.  course,  this  newest  “Information 
When  he  failed  to  win  his  title  Please”  points  out,  our  consumer 


By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


Frank  G.  Menke  began  writing  again^  Ezzard  Charles  at  prux  levels  are  at  their  ^ak  oo 

sports  for  International  News  same  Yankee  Stadium  only  -about  30  points  h.gier  than  they 
Lrvice  in  1912.  Almost  simul-  were  at  the  close  of  World  War  11, 

taneously  he  became  irked  be-  ^  ®  ’  ‘  Our  population  accounts  for 

cause  he  could  find  no  dependable  ^  world’s 

record  book.  Sports  can  wear  Fame  fugits  faster  than  time  in  people.  Yet  we  own  50  per  cent 
pretty  thin  without  comparative  figfxi  game.  of  the  world’s  wealth,  76  per  cent 

data.  For  years,  Frank  collected  Or  if  you  need  records  of  yacht-  of  its  automobiles,  42  per  cent  of 
statistics.  He  compiled  an  “All  ing,  lacrosse,  swimming,  basket-  its  electric  power  output,  47  per 
Sports  Record  Book,”  a  reminis-  ball,  wrestling,  tennis  or  the  rest,  cent  of  the  world’s  .steel.  Each 
cent  volume  of  “Sports  Tales  and  it’s  pretty  apt  to  be  somewhere  in  year,  we  spend  $200  billion  on 
Anecdotes"  and  in  1944,  he  put  the  1,018  pages.  Or  sports  history:  personal  gc^s  and  services  and 
out  his  first  volume  of  the  “En-  Dempsey,  back  in  society  and  $9.2  billion  on  vacations.  Yet  our 
cyclopedia  of  Sports.”  sports  pages,  said  in  a  recent  Chi-  personal  savings  amount  to  $17 

You  find  subsequent  editions  as  j-^go  interview  that  boxing  com-  billion  annually,  three  out  of  even 
standard  equipment  in  sports  de-  petition  was  tougher  a  generation  four  families  are  covered  by  life 

pariments  all  over  the  world,  ^go _ and  fighters  likewise  lough-  insurance,  and  60  per  cent  of  our 

They've  been  amplified  into  one-  er  because  they  had  to  train  and  50  million  dwelling  units  are  oc- 
volume  sports  morgues  of  both  ^jug  harder  to  get  into  the  money,  cupied  by  their  owners, 
rwords  and  historical  color.  This  jf  you've  watched  boxing  that  our  merchant  fleets  have  re 
195.^  revision  adds  new  material  long,  you’re  apt  to  agree  with  placed  Britain’s  as  rulers  of  the 
to  virtually  every  -section  and  ap-  him.  There  has  not  been  anyone  sea,  and  we  have  the  greatest  vol- 
^ars  m  a  more  readable  format,  better  scientifically  than  Louis  at  ume  of  foreign  trade.  And  hipli 
Ion  ‘v  Suppose  his  peak.  But  are  there  any  as  35  prices  seem  to  us,  our  per  cap- 

you  want  to  know,  for  instance.  rugged  as  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  Jim  ha  income  comparisons  show  that 
How  does  Jack  Dempsey’s  total  Jeffries,  Mickey  Walker,  Barney  Americans  can,  on  the  average. 
of  73  fights  compare  with  Joe  Ros.s,  or  Dempsey  himself?  buy  a  radio  set’  for  the  income  of 

Louis  —iind  others’  *  ♦  *  hours — ^the  same 

Joe  Louis  fought  71  .scheduled  Yet,  as  you  conclude  from  this  set  that  would  cost  an  average 
bouts,  winning  54  by  knockouts.  Menke  volume,  boxing  of  John  L.  •  Frenchman  the  work  of  7V4  days. 
Johnnie  Dundee  fought  307,  Sullivan’s  day  was  pretty  tame  an  Italian,  the  work  of  15  days, 
Harry  Greb.  288.  Dempsey  compared  with  bare-knuckle  exhi-  and  a  Russian,  the  work  of  27 
scored  48  knockouts.  Henry  Arm-  bitions  that  began  in  America  in  days, 
strong,  a  welterweight  who  fought  I8I6.  Some  of  them  went  more 
174  times  between  1932  and  1945,  than  40  rounds  with  30-second  rest 
knocked  out  the  largest  number  of  periods.  In  1869  at  St.  Louis, 
opponents— 99.  Benny  Leonard,  Tom  Allen  beat  Bill  Davis  in  43 

who  some  think  was  the  best  box-  rounds.  But  that  seems  a  short  .  „  Ji.inKittioii 

er  of  them  all,  ko’d  69  in  his  209  bout  when  you  put  it  beside  the  agriculture,  ^'s  r» 

American  Paddy  Ryan’s  1880  vie- 

What  were  Joe  Louis’  lowest  tory  over  the  English  champion,  ,u_  r-Heral  tax  ’system 

d  hiohe.,  r,n.  Joe  Goss,  in  the  87th  round. 

and  a  table  of  the  economic  si* 
They  really  fit  in  them  days.  tistics  of  the  United  States.  Be- 
But  even  bare-knuckle  fighting  .sides  the  data  of  previous  “Infor- 
was  mighty  civilized  beside  the  mation  Please”  almanacs  on 
early  Grecian  bouts.  Nineteenth  gress  and  mileages  between  citim 
century  promoters  never  required  through  the  United  Nations  mo 
that  a  fight  last  until  one  oppon-  science  to  sports  records  for  19^ 
ent  was  brained  on  the  spot.  Back  this  newest  revision  has  an  adiW 
in  900  B.C.,  a  Greek  prince  named  Headline  History  of  Our  Tim® 
Thesus  put  on  prize-fights  in  which  from  1933  right  down  to  the  pr®' 
no  round  could  end  until  at  least  ent. 

one  contestant  was  dragged  out  for  jn  this  Headline  History  sec- 

tion.  Marcus  Duflfield  of  the 

Fighters  fists  were  wrapped  York  Herald  Tribune  has  ^ 
with  leather  thongs  studded  with  Quick  Look  Backward”  from  tW 
metal  spikes.  There  was  no  foot-  1920s,  Dean  Louis  Hacker  of  Co¬ 
work:  the  “boxers”  sat  on  flat  lumbia  University  has  writtes 
stones  facing  each  other,  noses  al-  graceful,  discerning  but  brief  m 
most  touching.  At  the  “bell,”  they  troductions  to  the  sections  of  th* 
started  bashing,  and  that  was  that,  chronology,  and  Bernard  Jaffe  h® 
Mr.  Mencke  recounts.  written  a  clear,  widely  comprehM; 

So  sports,  unlike  war,  are  be-  sible  review  of  atomic  energy.  ^ 
coming  less  deadly — and  writing  eluding  diagrams  of  fission  ana 
about  them  less  irksome,  with  the  sion  from  a  German  laboratory » 
background  in  one  volume.  1938  to  September,  1953. 


Graphs  and  clear  writing  in  this 
added  “Economics  of  the  Worlii 
We  Live  In”  section  explain  the 
status  of  manufacturing  natural  rc- 


and  highest  pay  checks? 

Louis  knocked  out  Jack  Krack- 
en  in  1934,  Joe’s  first  professional 
fight,  for  $50.  It  took  him  one 
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predicts  important  ad¬ 
vances  in  science,  tech¬ 
nology  and  medicine  in 
1954. 


You’ll  have  the  best  cover¬ 
age  of  science  through  the 
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To  the  Editor: 

It  occurs  to  us  as  1953  ends  that  a{»ain  this  year,  yon  and  your  newspaper 
have  earned  a  lot  of  pralitude  which  you  shouldn’t  have  to  take  for  jiranted. 

The  editorial  columns  you  devotei)  to  traffic  safety  in  1953  prevented  acci¬ 
dents  in  your  community.  But  no  one  reports  a  prevented  aceiilent  and  s(»  you 
will  never  know  how  manv  lives  yon  saved  with  words  and  |)ictures. 

We  would  like  to  speak  for  the  driver  who  quit  speediiii;  because  you  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  your  editorials  .  .  .  for  the  pedestrian  who  learned  from  y«)ur 
newspaper  how  to  walk  safely  .  .  .  for  the  unnumbered  and  unknown  in  your 
city  who  owe  you  so  much. 

Speaking  for  all  of  them,  thank  you. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Advertiiement 


Tor  (S  publisher  tor  December  26,  1953 


“To  promote  a  successful  business,  you  need 
a  medium  of  proven  value.  We  rely  on  con¬ 
sistent  use  of  Editor  &  Publisher,” 

SAYS 


President-Publisher, 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal 


Rich  in  journalistic  hcrila<'c  and  tradition,  the  modern  and  progressive  Elieauktii 
Daily  Jouknal  can  look  hack  upon  175  years  of  historic  service  to  the  people. 
Founded  as  Thk  Nkw  Jkk.sky  .Ioi  kxal  in  February,  1771),  it  was  published  weekly 
thereafter  until  181)0,  when  publication  was  suspended  by  the  management  in 
favor  of  Thk  Elizabktu  Daily  Joi  knal,  its  daily  counterpart  since  1871. 

The  JornxAL  is  now  one  of  the  natiem's  foremost  local-news  dailies  and  the  fastest 
growing  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  during  the  past  several  years.  A  recent 
$750,000  expansion  program  makes  its  publication  facilities  comparable  to  tin- 
best  in  the  industry.  It  has  since  chalked  np  some  notable  "’firsts”  in  the  State¬ 
wide  trade  with  regard  to  format  and  four-color  printing. 

The  Jouhxal’s  young  and  aggressive  Editor  and  Publisher,  Bob  Crane,  a  third 
generation  of  a  publishing  family,  assumed  control  of  the  newspaper  at  the  age 
of  27.  After  his  newly  designed  format  and  promotion  program  had  been  put 
into  effect,  the  paper  experienced  an  era  of  unequalled  advancement,  prestige, 
and  acceptance. 

. . .  Just  as  Mr.  Crane  has  served  his  community  impartially  in  civic  life,  the  pajier 
has  established  its  complete  political  independence  through  his  precise  and 
pungent  editorials  ...  It  has  become  a  hard-hitting  instrument  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  all  within  its  orbit  .  .  .  ‘‘Whatever  would  better  serve  the  public,  Ix-st 
serves  the  interest  of  this  newspaper,”  is  the  motto  behind  this  policy  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  education. 

A  public  relations  expert  as  well  as  a  newsman,  Mr.  Crane  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
potentialities  of  his  market  for  national  advertising.  He  says,  in  this  respect, 
‘‘We  stopped  hiding  our  light  under  a  bushel  the  day  we  began  reaching  the 
national  advertiser  through  regularly  scheduled  space  in  Editor  &  Fi  blishkk. 
To  promote  a  successful  business,  you  need  a  medium  of  proven  value.  We  rely 
on  consistent  use  of  Editor  &  Publisher.” 
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SOLUTION  FOR  STRIKES 

ANOTHER  major  city  was  without  its  news¬ 
papers  this  week  as  a  strike  of  teamsters 
muzzled  the  press  almost  as  effectively  as 
the  picket  line  did  in  closing  down  six  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  earlier  this  month. 

In  Minneapolis  the  teamsters,  striking  for 
higher  wages,  refused  to  deliver  the  paper. 
Members  of  other  unions  went  through  the 
picket  line  and  a  limited  number  of  papers 
were  printed  which  were  sold  to  the  public 
over  the  counter  in  the  newspaper  plant.  A 
comparatively  small  number  of  readers  were 
able  to  get  their  papers — but  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Minneapolis  residents  were  deprived 
of  their  local  newspaper. 

After  the  great  mass  genuflecting  in  New 
York  City  to  the  sanctity  of  the  picket  line, 
the  Minneapolis  strike  clearly  shows  how 
hypocritical  that  attitude  was.  Union  mem¬ 
bers  in  New  York  didn’t  respect  the  picket 
line;  they  respected  the  orders  of  their  lead¬ 
ers  who  acted  in  collusion  to  tie  up  the 
press  of  the  city  in  violation  of  contracts. 

In  Minneapolis  non-striking  union  men 
thought  more  of  the  sanctity  of  their  con¬ 
tracts  and  their  obligations  to  their  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  the  public. 

Yet  there  is  great  similarity  in  the  end 
results  of  both  strikes — the  people  are  not 
permitted  the  advantages  and  benefits  of 
their  daily  press  because  of  the  actions  of  a 
handful  of  people.  In  New  York  it  was  400 
photo-engravers  abetted  by  a  few  union 
leaders.  In  Minneapolis  it  is  about  100  truck 
drivers. 

Both  situations  point  up  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  evolving  a  formula  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  people’s  right  to  a  free  press.  We 
favor  a  system  of  arbitration  which  would 
safeguard  the  workers’  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  which  would  prevent  crip¬ 
pling  newspaper  strikes  thus  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  general  public. 

*  Xi  * 

Arbitration  works!  It  has  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  innumerable  cases  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  This  issue  of  E&P  contains 
a  resume  of  some  of  the  newspaper  disputes 
settled  by  arbitration  in  the  last  year.  They 
involve  problems  ranging  from  wage  de¬ 
mands  to  contract  interpretation  affecting 
almost  every  union  in  the  business. 

It  can  work  on  a  broad  base,  also.  For 
years  the  pressmen’s  union  has  had  an  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  which  many 
newspapers  have  signed. 

In  Sweden,  the  no-strike  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  publishers  and  newspa¬ 
per  unions  was  extended  on  Dec.  18  for  an¬ 
other  eight  years  from  July  1,  1954,  to  June 
30,  1962.  First  signed  in  1937,  this  agree¬ 
ment  established  a  special  court  of  arbitra¬ 
tion  to  be  used  only  if  both  parties  could 
not  settle  their  differences  over  the  bargain¬ 
ing  table.  It  has  been  used  only  twice  in  15 
years. 

We  do  not  have  to  tolerate  crippling  and 
costly  strikes  in  this  country  as  a  natural 
outcome  of  collective  bargaining.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  strikes  shows  them  to  be  an  econo¬ 
mic  waste  from  which  no  one  gains  a  thing. 
Compulsory  arbitration  would  safeguard  the 
rights  of  both  parties  but  especially  would 
protect  the  innocent  by-stander  who  suffers 
most  in  all  disputes — the  average  citizen. 


. : .. .  iim 

TIDINGS  OF  lOY 

AND  there  were  in  the  same  country 

shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  keep¬ 
ing  watch  over  their  flock  by  night. 

And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Ix)rd  came 
upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  round  about  them:  and  they  were 
sore  afraid. 

And  the  angel  said  unto  tliem.  Fear 
not:  for,  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings 
of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people. 

For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the 
city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ 
the  Lord. 

And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you;  Ye 
shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swad¬ 
dling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel 
a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 
God,  and  saying. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels 
were  gone  away  from  them  into  heaven 
the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  I^et 
us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass, 
which  the  Lord  hath  made  known  unto 
us. 

And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying 
in  a  manger. 

St.  Luke  2:8—16 

lilIlflllI!inil!II!l!lliillll!IIli;!IIOIII!'i!n!1Ii:illllll!!IIIIIH^ 

BETTER  MOUSETRAP 

THE  pundits  and  analysts  are  looking  to 

1954.  What  is  business  going  to  be  like? 

We  don’t  Know  the  answer,  but  we  can 
tell  you  one  thing  that’s  sure:  Business  won’t 
be  any  good  if  there  isn’t  a  lot  of  hard  sell¬ 
ing  and  consistent  advertising. 

Merle  Thorpe,  director  of  business  devel¬ 
opment  for  Cities  Service,  has  written  an  8- 
page  brochure  called  “Operation  Mousetrap” 
which  bears  on  this  subject.  Recounting  the 
struggles  of  many  inventive  geniuses  to  have 
their  new  methods  and  ideas  accepted,  Mr. 
Thorpe  exploded  the  myth  of  the  “better 
mousetrap”  and  “the  world  beating  a  path 
to  your  door.” 

The  reason  the  U.S.A.  is  a  great  nation 
today  is  not  because  of  our  “better  mouse¬ 
traps”  but  because  pf  our  American  selling 
technique.  And  the  year  1954  will  be  a  good 
year  if  American  businessmen  don’t  forget 
that  lesson  in  selling  and  advertising. 


RADIO  CONFERENCE 

SINCE  President  Eisenhower  had  been  per¬ 
mitting  publication  of  the  “third-person” 
transcript  of  his  press  conference,  it  was  only 
a  short  step  to  allow  these  same  proceedings 
to  he  broadcast. 

Anything  that  brings  the  President  of  the 
United  States  closer  to  the  people  should  be 
an  improvement.  But  in  this  instance,  broad¬ 
casting  a  tape  recording  of  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  and  publication  of  the  verbatim  tran¬ 
script  puts  the  President  so  unalterably  on- 
the-record,  as  it  does  the  questioning  news¬ 
men,  that  it  might  seriously  injure  the  con¬ 
ference  technique. 

As  of  now,  the  broadcast  is  not  a  direct 
one.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  news¬ 
men  know  whether  the  recorded  transcript 
will  be  released  afterwards.  That  decision 
is  reached  in  the  White  House  after  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  what  was  said.  Presumably, 
if  it  truly  reflects  the  President’s  thinking 
and  .Administration  policy  and  doesn’t  con¬ 
tain  anything  subject  to  misinterpretation,  it 
will  be  released. 

The  biggest  danger  of  this  technique  is  that 
newsmen,  confronted  with  the  possibility  that 
they  might  later  “be  on  the  air,”  will  ask 
their  questions  for  effect  instead  of  for  in¬ 
formation.  The  scramble  for  a  share  of  the 
spotlight  would  be  disastrous.  Already  there 
are  a  few  Washington  correspondents  so 
adept  at  being  “recognized”  at  the  press  con¬ 
ferences  that  they  can  be  counted  on  to  show 
up  in  the  transcript  of  every  session.  And 
their  questions  are  not  always  the  most 
searching. 

The  effects  of  broadcast  press  conferences 
will  have  to  be  watched  closely.  If  there  is 
the  slightest  indication  that  the  undisputed 
informational  value  of  the  conference  is  being 
harmed  by  the  actors  in  the  drama  then 
White  House  press  officers  would  be  wise  to 
restore  it  to  its  former  status. 

ITU  ELECTIONS 

WOODRUFF  RANDOLPH  has  launched  his 
campaign  for  re-election  in  May  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  with  a  four-page  spread  of  propaganda 
in  the  Typographical  Journal  for  December. 

Label^  a  “report  to  the  membership  by 
the  executive  council,”  the  pro-Randolph 
material  is  an  attempt  by  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  to  justify  its  strike  policies  in  tiK 
last  nine  years.  “Positive  policy  results  in 
higher  wages,  more  members — greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  in  ITU  history  established  dur¬ 
ing  past  nine  years,”  some  of  the  stuff  is  cap¬ 
tioned.  It  cost  the  average  member  $34.67 
per  year  to  get  increased  earnings  of 
$2,595.54,  the  message  reads,  averaging  the 
total  defense  expenditures  and  the  total 
wage  gains  in  the  last  nine  years. 

The  message  to  ITU  members  is  more  in¬ 
teresting  because  of  what  it  does  not  say. 
Add  another  seven  million  dollars  to  the 
$25,355,838  which  is  listed  as  the  total  gross 
defense  expenditures  for  the  last  nine  years. 
In  that  period  the  special  defense  fund  has 
“borrowed”  $2,650,000  from  the  mortuary 
fund.  It  has  also  “loaned”  $4,400,000  to 
Unitypo.  The  money  has  been  spent  and 
probably  will  not  be  recovered,  but  yet  the 
two  items  are  carried  as  assets  on  the  books. 

The  cost  of  ITU  strike  policies  for  the 
last  nine  years  is  not  all  on  the  surface. 
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of  the  organization.  IVashingtonian,  has  joined  the 

MttN TiOM  *  *  ♦  staff  of  the  John  Day  (Ore.) 

”  !  Bill  Ellis,  Lewiston  (Mont.)  Blue  Mountain  Eagle  to  handle 

Albert  N.  Jackson,  assistant  to  News  sports  editor  and  re-  advertising  and  news  reporting, 

the  president  of  the  Dallas  (Texas)  p^^ter  for  six  months,  has  been  *  *  * 

Times  Herald,  John  W.  Runyon,  editor  of  the  Glendive  Richard  J.  Jones,  national  ad- 


the  first  woman  to  be  named  to  Cecil  Sharpe,  Jr.,  formerly 
such  a  post  in  the  81-year  history  with  the  Pomeroy  (Wash.)  East 
of  the  organization.  Washingtonian,  has  joined  the 


has  been  named  fMont.)  Dailv  Ranger.  Both  pa- 

second  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Mr. 

Jackson  started 
his  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the 
Times  Herald 
nearly  30  years 
ago  and  has  held 
numerous  execu¬ 
tive  posts  with  xxic  jjuoxxxv>0a  wavsw 

the  newspaper.  jaekson - 

He  is  a  member  Henry  Bussey,  former  adver 

of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  tising  manager  of  the  McMann 
Times  Herald  and  krld.  vi7/e  tOre.l  Dailv  News-Register 


named  editor  of  the  Glendive  Richard  J.  Jones,  national  ad- 
(Mont.)  Daily  Ranger.  Both  pa-  vertising  manager,  Portland  (Ore.) 
pers  are  published  by  Ken  By-  Oregonian,  has  been  named  to  a 
ERLY.  John  Nord  replaced  Mr.  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Ellis  as  sports  editor  on  the  Daily  committee  to  promote  the  carry- 
News.  In  an  earlier  change,  Hans  ing  of  Portland  weather  reports 
Knight,  formerly  of  New  York  by  all  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
City,  succeeded  Homer  H.  Mur-  the  nation, 
ray  as  editor  of  the  Lewistown  ♦  *  ♦ 

paper.  Joseph  C.  Rowett,  circulation 


per.  Joseph  C.  Rowett,  circulation 

manager,  Waterbary  (Cbnn.) 
Republican  and  the  American, 
On  the  Business  Side  was  given  a  party  Dec.  10  in 

- -  '  celebration  of  his  25th  anniver- 

Henry  Bussey,  former  adver-  sary  with  the  newspapers, 
ing  manager  of  the  McMann-  •  *  • 

\le  (Ore.)  Daily  News-Register,  William  Denson  has  joined 


Times  Herald  and  krld.  (Ore.)  Daily  News-Register,  William  Denson  has  joined 

*  *  *  is  the  new  advertising  manager  of  the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 

Kirke  Simpson,  Associated  the  5/.  Helens  (Ore.)  Sentinel  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser- 
Press  writer  who  retired  in  1945,  He  previously  was  on  the  Journal,  succeeding  Robert 

was  married  recently  to  Mrs.  news  staff  of  the  Ashland  (Ore.)  Hardy,  resigned. 

Ernest  Lishemess,  a  neighbor  at  Daily  Tidings.  *  *  • 


Los  Gatos,  Calif.  The  first  Mrs. 
Simpson  died  in  1952. 


*  ♦  •  Bill  Brandsness  has  resigned 

Shirley  Devault,  who  has  as  business  manager  of  the  Uni- 
been  for  seven  years  in  the  State  versify  of  Oregon  Emerald  to  ac- 


O.  H.  P.  King,  a  newspaperman  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  cept  a  position  on  the  regular  ad- 
for  30  years  and  a  veteran  of  has  replaced  Mrs.  Charles  Moel-  vertising  sales  staff  of  the  Eugene 
Associated  Press  service,  was  en  ler  in  the  business  office  of  the  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 
route  to  Korea  this  week  to  be-  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus.  ♦  •  ♦ 


route  to  Korea  this  week  to  be-  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus.  *  *  * 

come  a  consultant  for  the  Korean  *  *  *  Earl  Crawford  has  been 

Government  and  personal  advisor  Donna  Pastrouich  has  joined  appointed  public  relations  and 
to  President  Syngman  Rhee.  Mr.  the  staff  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  promotions  director  of  the  Char- 
King  was  in  Korea  during  the  war  Argus  as  commercial  printing  lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  He  has 

and  came  back  in  June,  1952,  to  salesman  and  assistant  in  news  been  with  the  Observer  the  last 

serve  in  the  Dallas  bureau  of  AP.  and  advertising.  She  is  former  19  years  in  the  advertising  de- 

•  *  *  advertising  manager  of  the  Myrtle  partment,  and  in  recent  years  has 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor.  Creek  (Ore.)  Mail,  and  replaces  been  feature  advertising  manager. 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  was  of-  Rqy  E.  Martz,  resigned.  He  formerly  served  on  the  Chat- 


Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor,  Creek  (Ore.)  Mail,  and  replaces 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  was  of-  Rqy  E.  Martz,  resigned, 
ficially  commended  by  the  Fed-  *  ♦  ♦ 

eration  of  Republican  Women  of  Donald  C.  Hyde  has  been  ap- 
San  Diego  County  in  a  resolu-  pointed  a  sales  representative  in 


Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has, 
been  re-elected  a  director  of  1 
Kingswood  Academy. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  H.  Brooks,  president  and 
treasurer,  Torrington  (Conn.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  been  re-elected  a  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Charlotte  Hunger- 
ford  Hospital. 

*  t  * 

Wayne  Bell,  recently  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Boise, 
Idaho,  and  formerly  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  South  African  Mission 
publication  for  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints 
while  a  foreign  missionary,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  St. 
Heleni  (Ore.)  Sentinel  Mist.  He 
replaces  Art  Riddle,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review  &  Chronicle.  New  society 
editor  on  the  Sentinel  Mist  is 
Zelma  Horton. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jane  A.  Stretch,  associate  edi- 
secretary  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier  Post,  has  been 
Reeled  a  director  of  the  Camden 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


introducing  the  nation’s  newest  humor  sensation 


^NGBi 


By 

MEL 

CASSON 


Your  reader-interest  will  soar  high  with 
Angel — a  puckish  imp  whose  engaging  air 
and  innocent  smile  conceal  an  overwhelming 
capacity  for  devastation!  She’ll  make  her 
bow  Jan.  1 1  in  a  six-times-weekly,  4'inch 
by  2  col.  panel  that  can  be  trimmed  to  fit 
narrower  columns.  See  proofs,  reserve  rights 
soonest.  You’ll  agree  "Angel”  is  the  answer 
to  every  editor’s  prayer! 

CHICA^  SUN-TIMES 
_ 


211  West  Wocker  Drivt,  Chicago  6 


Harry  B.  Bokar,  G«n«ral  AAonogor 


For 

1954 

/ 

Resolve 


Look 


JY  E.  Martz,  resigned.  He  formerly  served  on  the  Chat- 

*  *  *  tanooga  (Tenn.)  News  and  Spar- 

Donald  C.  Hyde  has  been  ap-  tanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald. 
linted  a  sales  representative  in  ♦  *  • 

orthwestern  Ohio  for  the  Amer-  Harold  E.  Cassill,  general 


tion  lauding  his  speech  to  Cali-  Northwestern  Ohio  for  the  Amer-  Harold  E.  Cassill,  general 
fornia  newspaper  executives  at  a  ican  Weekly,  according  to  Paul  manager  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 

United  Press  Associations  meeting  Schramm,  the  Weekly’s  Ohio  Spokesman  -  Review,  has  been 

in  Los  Angeles.  manager.  Mr.  Hyde  has  been  as-  named  a  vicepresident  of  the  Spo- 

*  *  *  sociated  with  Radio  Station  wgar,  kane  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Herbert  Brucker,  editor,  Cleveland.  {Continued  on  page  34) 
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■'  (Wis.)  Circulators,  newspaper  and 

Personal  magazine  wholesale  distributors, 

.■  .  ,  has  joined  the  advertising  depart- 

contiiiiicd  irom  page  33  ^  r  .1. 

‘ _ '  ment  of  the  Manitowoc  Daily 

,  I  C  1  1  Herald-Times. 

W.  A.  Jafun.  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Spokane 

(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle,  has  In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

been  named  chairman  of  the  Spo-  - - 

kane  Advertising  and  Sales  Asso-  Dallas  C.  Higbee.  news  editor, 
citation’s  recognition  week.  Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette,  has 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Dalk  Drake,  former  circulation  Charleston  I  ress 
manager  of  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 

Times  is  new  district  supervisor 
of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  H  i  L  L  1  E  1. 
Chronicle.  Black,  who  has 

::=  *  b  e  e  n  a  N  e  w 

Francis  Saaefnea  has  joined  York  Times 
national  advertising  staff.  Hartford  copyboy,  is  join- 
irnnn  t  T, ing  t  h  e  Pitts- 


Dallas  C.  Higbee.  news  editor. 
Charleston  (W.  Va. )  Gazette,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Charleston  Press 
Club. 


(Conn.)  Time.s.  ing  t  h  e  Pitts- 

=>  burgh.  Pa.,  bu- 

Fntil  R.  Dl  ffk,  for  the  last  10  Asso- 

\ears  manager  of  Manitowoc  ^.1^^'''!; 

Miss  Iris  .Ash-  Higbee 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ley,  women's  editor  and  col- 
-  umnist.  London  Daily  Mail,  sailed 

Tkt  OUtst  PMiihtri’  and  Advirtirtrs’  for  home  from  New  York  Dec. 

With  which^'n'^^r Merged  Th"e  Journ.li.t.  ' 

eit»bli»hed  Mirch  24.  1884;  Newtpaperdom,  Elizabeth,  after  a  Visit  in  the  U.  S. 
March  1892;  Fourth  Enate,  March  1,  1894;  *  »  => 

Kl*°'?.f“‘’'"'’"N?“*™fe'r7.1901;Adve^  W.......  A4  AA/.or:  .. 


Miss  Iris  .Ash-  Higbee 
ley,  women’s  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist.  London  Daily  Mail,  sailed 
for  home  from  New  York  Dec. 
16  on  the  Cunard  liner  Queen 


- - ler,  Uecember  7,  1901;  Adver-  ,,,  n  n;  u 

titing,  Februa^  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  WiLLIAM  M.  WARE,  a  member 
Repster^.  intents  copyrighted  1953  by  of  the  Staff  since  1934.  has  been 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  .  •  .  .  c  i  i-. _ 

— IS — = - 5— ^ — ; -  named  assistant  Sunday  editor. 

IBE  EDITOa  A  PuBLISHEa  Co.,  InC.  i  ,  ./-.L-  ,  nl  •  I-*  I 

James  Weight  Brown  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

C^irman  ^  the  Board  He  is  a  former  president  of  the 

_  PrnuZtand^Edi^'of  Cleveland  local  of  the  American 

rPuHication  OfUes: -  Newspaper  Guild. 

th  Floor,  Times  Tower  *  * 

Foresman.  Tnha  (Okla.) 


GefiffcH  PuHxcation  Offices:  Ncwsptipcr  Cjllilu. 

Seventeenth  Floor,  Times  Tower  *  * 

42nd  St.  and  Broa^way,^New  York  36.  N.  Y.  FoRESMAN.  Tnha  (Okla.) 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056  Trihmie  reporter,  is  the  newly 
Jerome  H.  Waleer,  Executive  Editor;  Dwight  elected  president  of  the  Tulsa 
Bentel,  Eduction  Editor;  James  Collincs,  Tliih 

Rat  Erwin,  Mather  C.  Wallis,  Ftainrrs;  '  ...  ...  ... 

Robert  B.  McIntvre.  AJoeniiinr  Nm,,- 


- - - Vr.  VVAt.1,13,  rgUfUTtJi 

Robert  B.  McInttre,  Adtertiiing  Ntws; 

.•  <”>4  Mrs.  Ruth  King,  reporter  for 

Manager,  Janet  Haslett.  Librarian.  .  .  ..  .. 

^ARLES  T.  Stuart.  Pmisker;  J.  W.  Brown,  the  hidls  tOrC.)  Herald 

Jr.,  Assistant  Publisher;  Leach  Lanet,  and  News,  has  been  named  to  the 

Bernadette  Borries,  publicity  committee  of  the  Kla- 
Adoertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L.  ,1.  g-  .  /--u  i  i  /-  •  i  a  1 

Earned,  Art— Copy— Creative;  Arline  niath  County  C  hlld  Guidance  Ad- 
Demar,  CaMirr;  George  S.  McBride,  visory  Council. 


— - —  V7CVKOE.  o.  aVlCOKIDE, 

^fcxaasxon  Director;  George  H.  Stratb, 
yrrw^ion  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  Kolojat, 

Classified  Manager, _ Bll.L  B.\RTON.  amilsemcnt  cd- 

Butler,  itor  of  the  Drt\7f)/i  (Ohio)  Daily 
MEuoi^uit^‘o8^'mifmh.  News  for  five  years,  has  resigned 

Chicago  Bureau.  70S  London  Guarantee  (if  tO  take  a  position  with  the  Holly- 
Aeeident  Rdg.,  3M  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi-  wood,  (Calif.)  Reporter.  Mr. 
eagoI.IU.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A.  R'lrtnn  •!  News  staff  member  19 
^NDENBURG,  £di«>f;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  t^'t^ton.  a  iNews  Stan  memper  iv 

Western  Advertising  Manager. _  years.  Will  be  replaced  by  DaLF. 

Phaodelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust  StEVENS,  mUsic  columnist. 

Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3.  *  *  * 

Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouie  6-4582.  Joserh  W.  ^  ...  ,  r 

Dragonetti. _  Daniel  J.  Mahoney.  Jr.,  for- 

Campbell  Watson,  Mdlt  merly  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 

-i”' v"*  Springfield 

can  a.  Scott,  Suue  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  BUg.,  < Ohio)  Daily  News. 

Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  2978  =!=  * 

lor  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk  ^  LAWRENCE. 


II  4t 


I 


'‘Don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  should  have  given  you  20  bucks 
for  Christmas;  I'm  not  the  Managing  Kditor!" 


racijic  Coast  Advertising  Representative:  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott.  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  MiMs  Bldg,, 
San  Francisco  4.  Tet.  GArfield  1-7950;  297i 
Ft,,!"  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 

0-4151. 


o-^ioi. _  ri.'MM.ts  VT  .  i.  ^  w  ivc  r., 

London,  England  Ofice.  Allan  Delafons,  who  C  O  n  d  U  C  t  S  the  Cleveland 
Ifond^'N^ Court,  MusaeU  HOI,  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer's  “Breakfast 
J^is.  'France,  Editor,  G.  Ungelaan,  48.  Commentator’’  column,  last  week 
Avenue  de  Paris,  Vincennes  {Seine).  Copies  waS  named  tO  the  suburban 
of  Editor  A  Publisher  are  available  at  the  Shaker  Heights  Library  Board. 
Amencan  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot,  *  .v 

Pans  (ler),  France. 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  STANLEY  KUPSTAS.  formerly  em- 
Member  Associated  Business  Publications,  ployed  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  news- 
emo.averagenetpaidtojune30.1953 — 19136  c  .i  •  •  i  .u 

(at  filed  with  A.B.C.,  subjeit  tT^udit).  recently  joined  the 

Average  renewal  for  7  years . 78,67%  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

for  Subscription  Rates  tee  Page  2.  o  *  * 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  RATES  George  Herrick.  sports  cd- 

Agste  1  ^6  Ts  26  52  itor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 

net  Time  Timet  Timet  Timet  Timet  Trihime.  has  been  presented  a 

564  $460  $390  $365  $335  $300  gold  life  membership  by  the 

141  14S  ?9A  iin  im  Southwest  Border  .Association  of 

70  95  ^  75  65  60  the  American  Amateur  Union  for 

35  55  4S  43  40  36  contributing  the  most  to  sports. 


Arman  J.  Hatsian  is  a  new 
staffer  with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

>lc  *  <! 

Irving  Fang  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
news  staff  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter.  A  journalism  graduate 
of  UCL.A.  he  formerly  worked  on 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald- 
E.xuminer,  North  Platte  (Neb.) 
Telegraph-Bulletin  and  the  Flor¬ 
ence  (S.  C.)  Morning  News. 

Bobbie  Pence.  19.^3  graduate 
of  the  school  of  journalism,  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Bozeman  (Mont.) 
Daily  Chronicle  as  society  editor. 

❖ 

Bob  Tucker,  former  Associated 
Press  staffer  at  Helena,  has  joined 
the  local  staff  of  the  Helena 
( Mont. )  Independent-Record. 

\\t  ffi 

Max  Harrelson  has  been  des¬ 
ignated  as  Associated  Press  chief 
correspondent  at  United  Nations. 

■0  tf  * 

Roger  McLaughlin,  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Canandaigua  (N. 
Y. )  Daily  Messenger,  has  joined 
the  copydesk  of  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald-Journal.  Herald-Amer- 
ican  (Sunday).  He  replaces  Al¬ 
bert  Spinijlf.r.  who  has  switched 
to  the  city  side. 


Where  They  Are  No’w 

Robert  S.  Thompson,  formerly 
assistant  to  Walter  Kiernan.  au¬ 
thor  of  the  syndicated  column, 
“One  Man's  Opinion.”  has  been 
named  public  relations  director  of 
the  Lake  Placid  (N.  Y. )  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

*  0 

Paul  W.  Cane,  a  former  staffer 
with  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Penin¬ 
sula  Herald,  United  Press  San 
Francisco  bureau,  and  the  San 
Francisco  News,  is  now  traveling 


representative.  Public  Relations 
Department,  for  the  Santa  Fe 
Railway  in  the  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  area.  He  replaced  Hal  Blu- 
ROUGHS.  former  San  Francisco 
E.xaminer  staffer,  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Los  Angeles. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

LeGeite  Blythe,  formerly  for 
many  years  literary  editor  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Oh. server  and 
author  of  a  number  of  books, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  services  of  the 
Piedmont  F.lectronics  &  Fixture 
Corp.,  which  has  applied  to  the 
FC(?  for  operation  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  9  Fv  station  which  has  been 
allocated  to  Charlotte. 

«  ❖  « 

Marshall  W.  Neale,  formerly 
a  United  Press  financial  writer, 
has  been  elected  vicepresident  of 
Bernard  L.  Lewis,  Inc.,  New  York 
specialists  in  food  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

<e 

David  R.  George,  formerly 
for  nine  years  on  the  Brooklyn 
(N.  Y.)  Eagle,  has  been  appointed 
public  relations  director  of  Arma 
Corp..  Garden  City.  N.  Y. 

iit  tfi  1*1 

Fare  L.  Shaub.  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Nashvillt 
Tennessean  and  connected  with 
the  Hearst  newspapers  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  for  15  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Tennessee  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation,  Nash¬ 
ville. 

*  <5 

Kermii  Hansen,  onetime  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Omahn 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  is  a  new 
partner  in  Allen  &  Reynolds. 
Omaha  advertising  firm. 

* 

James  F.  Duncan,  former  ^ 
vertising  executive  with  Low 
newspapers  in  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  has  joined  Hays 
Advertising  Agency,  Burlington. 
Vl.,  as  an  account  executive. 
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Using  waterways  as  highways 
to  better  steel  production 


NATIONAL 
.  STEEL  y 


More  than  3,5(K),(KK)  tons  of  materials 
passed  over  the  Weirton  river  docks  in 
the  past  year,  and  the  capacity  of  these 
handling  facilities  has  been  markedly 
increased  by  recent  additions  to  keep 
pace  with  National  Steel’s  expanding 
steel  production. 

Use  of  economical  water  transportation 
is  another  reason  why  National  Steel 
has  become  recognized  as  an  efficient 
producer  of  high-quality  steel  protlucts 
.  .  .  a  leader  in  steel-making  progress. 


Along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio — 
“La  Belle  Riviere”  to  the  French  ex¬ 
plorer  LaSalle — not  far  below  Pitts¬ 
burgh  lie  the  river  docks  of  Weirton 
Steel  Company,  a  major  division  of 
National  Steel. 

\Norking  24  hours  a  dav,  great  magnet 
and  clam  shell  cranes  unload  the  massive 
barges  carrying  coal  and  steel  scrap 
.  .  .  hoisting  from  each  barge  a  cargo 
that  fills  from  15  to  20  gondola  cars  on 
the  cliff  alxjve  for  transfer  to  the  nearby 


Weirton  mills.  Mere,  tcK),  come  giant 
barges  of  different  types  bringing  oil, 
chemicals  and  other  bulk  ingredients, 
essential  to  the  steel-making  process. 

.America’s  great  inland  waterways 
serve  again  as  a  highway  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  finished  steel.  National 
Steel’s  products  are  delivered  to  cus¬ 
tomers  along  the  2,200-mile  span  from 
Weirton  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  to  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  and  on  to 
Houston,  Texas,  14  barge-tlays  away. 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS  WELDED  INTO  ONE 
COMPLETE  STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 

Great  LoIim  Steal  Corp.  Weirton  Steel  Company 

Stron-Steel  Division  Honno  Iron  Ore  Company 

The  Honno  Furnace  Corp.  Notional  Mines  Corp. 
Notional  Steel  Products  Co. 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  COMPANY  OWNED  BY  MORE  THAN  19,000  STOCKHOLDERS 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Color  Comes  in  Jan.  22; 
B  and  W  to  Stay  Awhile 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Wh£n  the  glamor  and  “Christ¬ 
mas  gift"  thrill  of  the  new  color 
television  standards  fade  away  and 
you  get  into  some  of  the  hard  facts 
of  the  FCC  order,  which  becomes 
effective  Jan.  22,  newspapers  will 
want  to  give  particular  emphasis 
to  the  non-technical  conclusions  by 
the  commissioners. 

The  concensus  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  (Commissioner  Hennock  pre¬ 
sent  but  not  voting)  was  stated  in 
a  sentence,  as  follows: 

“The  success  of  color  hinges  on 
mass  receiver  circulation  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  bring  the 
price  down  to  the  level  of  the  mass 
purchaser.” 

Commissioner  George  E.  Ster¬ 
ling  elaborated  on  this  obvious 
conclusion — obvious  after  weigh¬ 
ing  the  evidence  that  the  first  col¬ 
or  receivers  will  sell  between  $800 
and  $1,200  and  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
mitting  equipment  will  be  $187,- 
850.  Both  were  RCA-NBC  esti¬ 
mates.  No  others  were  submitted 
formally. 

Another  obvious  factor,  which 
the  Commission  had  in  mind,  was 
the  time  required  to  train  enough 
service  men  to  keep  color  receiv¬ 
ers  in  good  working  order.  The 
complex  circuitry  of  the  sets  of 
early  design  will  provide  many 
more  problems  of  servicing  than 
did  the  first  monochrome  sets. 

Sterling  Comment 
Pay  close  attention  to  what 
Commissioner  Sterling  said; 

“With  respect  to  the  complexi¬ 
ties  and  cost  of  equipment,  con¬ 
sidering  the  competition  in  the 
manufacturing  industry  coupled 
with  the  public  enthusiasm  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  television  broad¬ 
casting  service,  1  am  certain  that 
both  larger  screen  (larger  than 
12 '/’inches)  and  cheaper  color  re¬ 
ceivers  with  controls  having  the 
ease  of  adjustments  of  current 
monochrome  receivers  will  be 


^  ^  means 

RELIABILITY 


imeans 
iDEPENDABILITYj 


made  available  to  the  public  with¬ 
in  the  next  two  or  three  years,  the 
time  necessary  to  establish  a  color 
television  broadcasting  service  of 
any  consequence. 

“In  the  meantime,  the  public  can 
buy  black  and  white  television  re¬ 
ceivers  n  o  w  on  the  market  and 
which  will  continue  for  the  next 
three  or  four  years  to  represent  the 
greatest  percent  of  production  of 
TV  receivers,  confident  that  when 
programs  are  broadcast  in  color 
they  may  view  them  in  black  and 
white. 

“In  the  meantime  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  will  move  ahead 
affirmatively  to  build  color  receiv¬ 
ers  within  the  price  range  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.” 

The  Commission  said  no  practi¬ 
cal  converter — to  make  present 
sets  receive  color — had  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  nor  were  any  plans  ad¬ 
vanced  for  producing  such  devices. 
And  on  the  subject  of  reverse  com¬ 
patibility — reception  of  black  and 
white  on  color  receivers — the  rule- 
makers  said:  “Our  own  observa¬ 
tion  indicates  that  the  mono¬ 
chrome  picture  suffers  a  noticeable 
loss  of  definition  when  received  on 
a  color  set.” 

Mass  Distribution  in  1956 
Manufacturers’  estimates  of  the 
number  of  color  receivers  that  will 
be  produced  in  1954  ranges  from 
50,000  to  200,000.  Taking  the  low¬ 
est  figure,  which  is  more  likely. 
Dr.  Allen  B.  DuMont  pointed  out 
that  at  least  30,000  of  the  nation’s 
65,000  dealers  will  need  one  each 
as  a  floor  sample.  Most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  20,000  sets  will  be  re¬ 
quired  by  broadcasters,  advertisers 
and  other  key  people  in  the  sales 
and  service  trade.  At  most,  he 
sees  only  a  few  hundred  sets  avail¬ 
able  for  sales  among  today’s  28,- 
000.000  owners  of  monochrome 
receivers. 


Cline-Westinghouse 

DRIVE  EQUIPMENT 

Unit  and  Group  Press  Drives 
Controls . . .  Reels .  • .  Tensions 
Speed  Pasters 

...prcvide  real  production  economy  in 
leading  newspaper  pressrooms  all  over 
America  and  throughout  the  world. 

Cline  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
340S  W.  47tli  St.,  Chicago  32 

Son  Fronciaco  8  •  Now  York  17 


It  won’t  be  until  1956,  in  Dr. 
DuMont’s  view,  that  “a  few  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  may  wish  to 
buy  color  television.”  Meanwhile, 
the  lower  price  of  large-picture 
black  and  white  sets  will  accelerate 
the  demand  for  them. 

The  controversial  field  sequen¬ 
tial  system  of  color  television,  au¬ 
thorized  in  1950,  has  been  interred 
with  its  whirling  discs,  and  the 
all-electronic  system  is  king,  as 
General  Sarnoff  always  said  it 
would  be.  Whether  RCA’s  tri-color 
tubes,  which  it  is  permitting  other 
manufacturers  to  produce,  hold 
all  that’s  to  be  desired  in  receiver 
price  and  quality  remains  to  be 
seen.  Already  the  single-tube  pro¬ 
moters  promise  adequate  perfor¬ 
mance  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

When  merchandising  of  color 
receivers  begins,  the  stores  will 
think  naturally  in  terms  of  color 
in  their  advertising. 

Bitner  Developing 
Regional  Station 

“No  one  should  think  of  tele¬ 
vision  station  operation  in  terms 
of  radio.  TV  is  as  different  from 
radio  as  it  is  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing.” 

That’s  Willard  Schroeder,  speak¬ 
ing  as  general  manager  of  WOOD 
and  WOOD-TV,  the  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids  stations  owned  by  Harry  M. 
Bitner,  the  former  Hearst  news¬ 
papers’  executive,  and  his  son, 
Harry,  Jr. 

The  point  Mr.  Schroeder  and 
the  Bitners  would  make  is  that  the 
cost  of  physical  plant  for  a  TV 
station  which  can  offer  a  real  serv¬ 
ice  to  advertisers  is  roughly  10 
times  the  cost  of  that  for  a  radio 
station;  and  the  best  buy  naturally 
is  a  station  blanketing  a  region. 

WOOD-TV,  which  represents  an 
investment  of  $3,000,000  by 
Grandwood  Broadcasting  C  o  m  - 
pany,  chose  Dec.  8  to  switch  from 
Channel  7  to  Channel  8  and  with 
an  authorized  boost  in  power  it 
will  reach  into  31  counties  where 
the  buying  income  averages  $4,700 
per  family.  In  the  area  covered 
there  are  25  daily  newspapers,  100 
weeklies  and  30  radio  stations. 

The  5,000-watt  radio  station 
owned  by  Grandwood — Mr.  Bit¬ 
ner  paid  $700,000  for  it  in  1948 — 
had  gross  revenue  of  $353,000  in 
1953  (estimated),  after  reaching  a 
peak  business  of  $484,000  in  1951. 

WOOD-TV  went  on  the  air  in 
August,  1949,  as  WLAV-TV.  Mr. 
Bitner  acquired  it  in  1951  for  $1,- 
365,000  and  gross  revenue  that 
year  amounted  to  $841,000.  The 


CFPL-TV,  officially  began  daily 
telecasting  Nov.  28  on  Channel  10 
from  London,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Blackburn,  president  and 
managing  director  of  the  owning 
company,  London  Free  Press 
Printing  Company  Limited,  cut  the 
ceremonial  ribbon  before  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  own  TV  cameras. 

It  was  the  climax  of  nine  months 
of  organization  and  hard  work  to 
put  the  $750,000  station  on  the  air 
on  the  schedule  it  set  for  itself 
when  CBC  approved  the  applica¬ 
tion  last  March.  CFPL-TV  is  the 
second  private  enterprise  TV  out 
let  to  get  into  operation  in  Canada 
One  day  previous  to  the  open 
ing,  the  London  Free  Press  pub 
lished  a  92-page  Television  Edi 
tion  which  carried  more  than  80. 
000  lines  of  advertising. 

New  Newspaper  Outlet 
Transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
Voice  of  Talladega,  Inc.,  operaton 
of  the  WHTB  and  WHTB-FM, 
from  R.  A.  Davidson  to  the  Talla 
dega  (Ala.)  News  Publishing  Com 
pany  was  authorized  by  FCC 
Cecil  Hornady,  editor  and  publish 
er  of  the  Talladega  News,  said  the 
News  would  take  over  operation 
of  the  station  by  the  first  of  the 
new  year. 

Allen  for  Hurleigh 

Spencer  Allen,  who  has  been 
with  WGN,  Inc.,  Chicago  Tribune 
station,  since  1938,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  director  of  WGN, 
Inc.,  heading  the  consolidated 
radio  and  television  news  depart¬ 
ments. 

He  succeeds  Robert  F.  Hurleigh. 
who  is  leaving  WGN  to  join  the 
MBS  Washington  staff  and  to  be 
come  associated  with  the  Fulton 
Lewis  organization.  Mr.  Hurleigh 
has  been  with  WGN  since  1944. 

Mr.  Allen  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  school  of 
journalism. 

TV  Film  Speed  Record 

Maurice  L.  Levy,  National 
Broadcasting  Company  staff  cam¬ 
eraman  in  charge  of  the  Dallas 
office  of  NBC  TV  News,  has  been 
awarded  the  Dallas  Press  Clubs 
prize  for  news  coverage  of  the 
dedication  of  Falcon  Dam.  The 
award  was  presented  to  him  for 
“journalistic  achievement  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  his  dramatic  flight  from 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley  to  Dallas 
to  set  a  new  speed  record  for 
television  film  coverage.” 

In  setting  this  record,  Mr. 
had  sound  film  on  the  air  from 
Dallas  over  the  NBC  network 
within  two  hours  of  the  actua- 


next  year’s  gross  was  $1,054,000 
and  the  1953  estimate  was  $1,409,-  ceremony  "wWch  took  place  500 
000.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Bitner  has  mjjes  from  point  of  origination 
spent  $952,000  on  a  new  trans-  jj,is  ^vas  possible  through  the  df 
mitter  and  studio  building.  At  the  velopment  of  1200  feet  of 
age  of  70,  on  Dec.  24,  the  veteran  the  air  between  Falcon  Dam 
ex-newspaperman  sees  WOOD-TV 
as  Michigan’s  most  powerful  sta¬ 
tion  for  a  long  time. 


Canada's  Most  Powerful 
The  most  powerful  television 
outlet  in  Canada,  10,000-watt 

EDITOR  & 


and  Dallas  through  a  new  pro^' 
of  “hot”  developing.  The  nW 
was  also  edited,  scripted,  ^nd  ^ 
while  still  airborne,  and  am^ 
in  Dallas  ready  for  use  30  m'"' 
utes  before  the  time  of  the  pro 
gram  for  which  it  was  made. 
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Editor  Change 
Brings  Threat  of 
Church  Boycott 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Because  it  is  changing  editors, 
the  Kentucky  Times-Star  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  boycott  led  by  a 
group  of  ministers. 

Joseph  H.  Dressman,  head  of 
the  Kentucky  section  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star  for  seven  years, 
will  return  to  the  Ohio  side,  Jan. 
4,  and  be  replaced  by  Douglass 
M.  Allen,  now  handling  features 
and  until  recently  amusement  edi¬ 
tor. 

The  clergymen  fear  that  Mr. 
Allen,  a  former  Cincinnati  city 
councilman,  may  be  over-lenient 
toward  gambling  enterprises  (an 
implication  he  heartily  denies),  as 
the  result  of  a  remark  that  he 
promised  to  “play  down  the  bad 
and  play  up  the  good”  in  handling 
news.  This  statement  disturbed 
the  ministers  who  conferred  with 
Hulbert  Taft,  Sr.,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Star.  They  said  the  change 
of  staff  implied  a  change  in  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper  in 
“the  hope  of  increasing  circula¬ 
tion  at  the  cost  of  every  advance 
for  good  government  in  northern 
Kentucky,  gained  largely  through 
the  daily  efforts  of  Mr.  Dress- 
man.” 

A  letter  signed  by  the  Rev. 
Darrell  C.  Richardson,  special  so¬ 
cial  action  chairman,  asked  the 
publisher  to  retain  Mr.  Dressman 
as  editor,  and  added: 

“Should  all  other  efforts  fail  to 
bring  about  the  objective  we  seek, 
we  shall  have  no  other  alternative 
than  to  take  the  entire  matter  be¬ 
fore  our  respective  congregations 
and  alert  them  to  the  new  danger 
that  obviously  lies  ahead.” 

Taft’s  Reply 

In  reply.  Mr.  Taft  said:  ‘The 
reference  to  ‘playing  down  the 
bad  and  playing  up  the  good’ 
suggests  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  misunderstood  a  statement 
made  by  Douglass  Allen.  Allen, 
who  will  become  editor  of  the 
Kentucky  Times-Star,  Jan.  4,  was 
referring  to  the  display  of  news, 
t|ot  to  editorial  policy.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  proper  perspective  calls 
for  more  emphasis  on  the  mani¬ 
fold  worthwhile  aspects  of  life  in 
the  Northern  Kentucky  communi¬ 
ty.  As  Mr.  Richardson  was  told 
at  the  meeting,  the  change  in  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Kentucky  Times-Star 
an  administrative  change  being 
made  for  reasons  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  considers  good  and  suffi- 
cient.  It  is  in  no  way  predictive 
of  any  basic  change  in  editorial 
policy. 

.  In  this  instance,  the  Times-Star 
IS  doing  no  more  than  would  the 
'^!^*^toen  of  a  church  who  de- 
^,ed  that  a  change  of  ministers 
i?nt  make  for  more  effective 
^rvice  to  the  congregation.  Cer- 
miy  no  suspicion  of  moral  tur- 
P'  ude  should  be  attached  to  such 


a  change.  Frankly,  we  consider 
insulting  the  asumption  of  the 
Ministerial  Groups  that  the  Times- 
Star  intends  to  support  or  con¬ 
done  evil  and  corruption  in  North¬ 
ern  Kentucky. 

“There  is  also  a  question  here 
of  freedom  of  the  press.  News¬ 
papers  frequently  change  editors 
in  order  to  improve  their  efficien¬ 
cy.  This  is  a  purely  internal 
question,  clearly  within  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  publisher  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  proposal  of  the  Min¬ 
isterial  Groups  carries  a  definite 
threat  of  an  organized  boycott  of 
the  Kentucky  Times-Star  if  we  do 
not  reverse  our  decision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  editorship  of  that 
newspaper.  Should  the  Times-Star 
agree  to  that  request,  it  would  be 
abdicating  its  freedom  of  man¬ 
agerial  control  over  its  own  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  an  instrument  of 
news  and  editorial  views. 

“The  Kentucky  Times  -  Star 
would  regret  extremely  being  con¬ 
fronted  wjjh  such  a  boycott.  But 
if  it  comes,  we  shall  place  our 
reliance  on  the  essential  fairness 
of  the  community  served  by  the 
Ministerial  Groups.” 

Rival  editors,  city,  county  and 
state  officers  attended  a  dinner 
honoring  Mr.  Allen.  He  declared 
there  would  be  no  basic  change 
in  editorial  policy  of  his  paper. 
“Northern  Kentucky  has  a  great 
future,  and  I  don’t  mean  emulat¬ 
ing  Las  Vegas,”  he  quipped. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Dressman.  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  insisted  the  min¬ 
isters  acted  without  consulting 
him. 

■ 

Voters  Given  Facts 
On  133  Candidates 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

As  an  aid  to  voters,  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times  (Dec.  14-19)  car¬ 
ried  pictures  and  biographies  of 
all  133  candidates  seeking  office 
in  the  first  nonpartisan  primaries 
in  the  history  of  this  city  and 
neighboring  Central  Falls. 

Personal  history  statements  were 
forwarded  by  the  paper  to  all 
candidates,  and  included  space  to 
write  100  words  on  why  each 
thought  he  or  she  should  be  elec¬ 
ted.  Candidates  were  invited  to 
come  to  the  newsroom  during 
specially-reserved  periods  and  be 
photographed. 

■ 

Carol  Supplement 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Watertown  Daily  Times 
printed  a  four-page  tabloid  sup¬ 
plement  carrying  Christmas  Car¬ 
ols.  It  made  it  available  in  bulk 
lots  at  no  charge  to  churches, 
schools,  clubs  and  organizations. 

■ 

NPC  Art  Show 

Washington 

More  than  100  paintings,  pencil 
and  crayon  works,  and  specimens 
of  sculpture  and  ceramics,  are  on 
display  at  the  National  Press  Club, 
all  of  them  entered  by  NPC  mem¬ 
bers  or  their  wives. 
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Fashion  Pic 
Safari  to  N.  Y. 
Twice  A  Year 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
goes  into  the  New  York  market 
twice  a  year  with  an  editor-pho¬ 
tographer  team 
to  report  fashion 
trends.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  150  black- 
and-white  photos 
and  15-20  color 
pictures  is  the 
complishment  of 
10  hectic  days. 

James  N.  Mey- 
er,  assistant 
manager  of  the 
Journal’s  photo¬ 
graphic  depart¬ 
ment,  explained  the  system  the 
other  day  to  a  group  of  advertis¬ 
ing  people. 

“Fashions,”  he  related,  “are  di¬ 
vided  into  three  classes  —  high 
style,  fashion,  and  fad.  High  style 
includes  the  newest  trends  of  de¬ 
signers  and  harbingers  of  what 
will  be  fashion  the  next  year. 
Fashion  as  such  is  the  type  of 
garment  our  good  stores  will  get 
to  sell  and  after  a  year  or  two 
or  three  these  designs  will  be¬ 
come  fad  and  then  will  disappear 
entirely.  The  stole  which  ran  its 
course  in  popularity  for  several 
years  became  faddish  last  year  and 
this  year  is  about  gone.” 

The  Journal  group  under  the 
direction  of  Aileen  Ryan,  women’s 
page  editor,  catches  the  highlights 
of  the  next  season’s  showings  and 
operates  at  the  same  time  buyers 
are  in  the  market  making  pur¬ 
chases  for  the  next  season.  This 
means  the  Journal  group  will 
photograph  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  line  in  December  and  the 
Fall  and  Winter  fashions  in  June. 

“Our  team  works  day  and  night 
because  we  photograph  when  the 
garments  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
market,”  Mr.  Meyer  said.  “De¬ 
signers  only  make  one  sample  of 
each  style  and  must  have  these 
garments  to  show  to  buyers,  so 
we  get  clothing  after  hours,  be¬ 
tween  shows  and  on  week  ends. 
Miss  Ryan  goes  to  the  market 
with  the  buyers  and  makes  notes 
of  garments  she  thinks  significant 
enough  to  photograph.  Her  as¬ 
sistant  arranges  for  delivery  and 
often  works  with  the  two  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  team.  A  secretary 
in  a  hotel  suite  makes  appoint¬ 
ments,  unpacks  garments  and 
hangs  out  wrinkles  as  they  come 
in,  repacks  and  sees  that  messen¬ 
gers  get  them  back  to  showrooms 
in  time  for  showings. 

“In  10  working  days,  weeks  of 
work  at  a  normal  pace  can  be 
accomplished  by  this  round-the- 
clock  method — but  we  are  news¬ 
paper  people  and  are  accustomed 
to  taking  an  eighth  of  the  time 
others  would  to  do  a  job.  Train¬ 
ing.  you  know. 

“Models  are  hired  from  many 
of  the  well-known  model  bureaus. 


Meyer 


Types  and  sizes  are  given  Ovef 
the  phone  and  most  of  the  time 
results  are  satisfying.  Our  pho¬ 
tographers  carry  one-shot  color 
cameras  and  usually  press  cam¬ 
eras  for  black-and-white  pictures. 
Slave  lights  are  used  with  small 
flash  bulbs  as  a  light  source — 
spotlights  would  be  unmanageable 
and  cause  much  more  stiffness  in 
poses.  Multiple  lighting  is  used  on 
all  pictures  and  gives  studio 
quality.  ' 

“Our  photographers  learn  from 
experience  to  guess  where  lights 
should  be  placed  to  make  the 
most  effective  combinations.  Some 
of  my  best  pictures  were  made 
when  one  light  didn’t  go  off  and 
caused  a  very  dramatic  effect.” 

■ 

Inherent  Court  Power 
Of  Decorum  Argued 

Cleveland 

“The  inherent  power  of  a 
court  to  regulate  discipline  and 
decorum  in  the  courtroom”  was 
described  in  a  brief  filed  in  Cuya¬ 
hoga  County  Court  of  Appeals 
as  the  chief  issue  in  contempt  of 
court  convictions  of  three  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  paper,  written  by  Assistant 
Prosecutor  Gertrude  M.  Bauer, 
was  in  reply  to  a  brief  submitted 
by  attorneys  for  the  Press. 

The  brief  tried  to  show  “an 
arrogant  presumption  on  the  part 
of  the  defendants  that  they  could 
.  .  .  substitute  their  judgment 
for  (that)  of  the  court.” 

At  one  point  the  prosecutor 
pointed  out: 

“It  is  argued  that  the  order 
of  the  court  was  not  a  valid  one 
because  it  was  not  in  writing  or 
journalized.  It  was  made  under 
the  inherent  power  of  the  court 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
decorum  .  .  .  and  was,  therefore, 
neither  required  to  be  in  writing 
nor  journalized.” 


eaA 


Police  Courtesy 

To  ADD  its  tribute  to  the  late 
Chief  of  Police  John  B.  Brennan 
and  to  stimulate  the  virtues  of 
courtesy  and  friendliness  in  new 
members  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Ad¬ 
vocate  will  reward  acts  of  police 
courtesy  during  1954.  Each  month 
a  $25  government  bond  will  be 
issued  to  some  police  officer. 

*  «  * 


Correspondents'  Party 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 
each  year  holds  a  Christmas  party 
for  its  staff  of  60  valley  corres¬ 
pondents  who  represent  the  States¬ 
man  in  communities  ranging 
within  a  50-mile  radius.  Banquet 
speaker  this  year  was  Herbert 
John,  a  German  editor  who  is 
studying  at  the  journalism  school 
at  the  Tniversity  of  Oregon.  He 
was  introduced  by  Charles  Ire¬ 
land.  valley  editor  of  the  States¬ 
man.  Cash  awards  were  made. 
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Circulation  Outlook 

continued  from  page  12 


Moving  populations,  television 
and  the  rising  price  per  copy  can¬ 
not  be  used  by  circulators  as  an 
excuse  for  decreasing  circulations, 
asserted  Morris  Shorr,  Woonsock¬ 
et  (R.  I.)  Call.  An  improved 
product  with  wider  appeal  to 
every  member  of  the  family 
should  offset  such  claims,  he 
added. 

Contest  Costly 

“We  all  know  that  many  circu¬ 
lation  contests  are  conducted  at 
prohibitive  costs,  with  most  of  the 
gains  lost  at  the  termination  of  a 
contest,”  said  Mr.  Shorr.  “There¬ 
fore  something  will  have  to  be 
substituted  for  a  promotion  that 
will  help  the  carrier  sell  the  paper 
on  its  merits  alone.  Here  is  where 
a  better-type  content  newspaper 
comes  in.  The  burden  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  circulation  department 
with  a  saleable  product  rests  on 
editorial  shoulders.” 

Spiraling  costs  of  labor,  supplies 
and  other  expenses  will  make 
publishers  dollar  conscious  in 
1954,  he  warned,  adding  there 
should  be  closer  supervision  in 
spending  the  circulation  dollar. 
“A  circulation-minded  editorial 
department  and  a  promotion- 
minded  circulation  department  can 
be  an  unbeatable  team  and  the 
means  of  increasing  circulation,” 
said  Mr.  Shorr. 

Walter  Aronoff.  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  along  with  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  and  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  have  gone  through  the 
price  raise  process  four  times — 
from  3c  to  4c,  to  5c  and  to  7c 
daily,  and  from  10c  to  12c,  to 
15c  to  20c  Sunday. 

More  Revenue  Results 

“We  have  found  that  circula¬ 
tion  recovery  from  the  increased 
price  is  much  slower  at  the  7c 
and  20c  level,  than  it  was  from 
the  preceding  increases,”  said  Mr. 
Aronoff,  “but  the  additional  reve¬ 
nue  compensates  many  times  over 
for  the  temporary  loss  in  circula¬ 
tion.” 

He  believes  there  will  be  more 
7c  daily  and  20c  Sunday  newspa- 
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pers  ihis  coming  year.  He  con¬ 
tends  it  is  not  only  necessary,  but 
wise,  for  publishers  to  raise  prices 
to  meet  higher  operating  costs. 

“Circulation  sales  managers  are 
reluctant  to  boost  circulation  rates 
for  fear  of  pricing  themselves  out 
of  business,”  he  continued.  “They 
should  realize  that  at  today’s  high 
production  costs,  a  newspaper  can 
be  forced  out  of  business  sooner 
from  underpricing  than  price-in¬ 
creasing.  Give  your  newspaper 
good  quality  and  good  merchan¬ 
dising  and  it  will  sell.  Charging 
more  for  a  product  requires 
stronger  promotion.  But  is  there 
anything  wrong  with  spending 
more  on  promoting  a  product  that 
will  bring  in  additional  revenue?” 

TV  Can’t  Compete 

Mr.  Aronoff  says  television  can’t 
replace  the  good  old  American 
habit  of  reading  newspapers.  “In 
the  Greater  Detroit  area,  there 
are  nearly  a  million  television  sets 
in  operation,”  he  said.  “Neverthe¬ 
less,  all  three  Detroit  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  selling  at  7c  per  copy, 
with  not  too  much  loss  in  circu¬ 
lation  becaus.  of  the  increased 
price.” 

“I  agree  with  Jasper  Rison 
(Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times  —  F&P,  Nov.  14,  p. 
50)  that  newspapers  should  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  regular  readers,” 
said  Mr.  Aronoff.  “But  I  em¬ 
phatically  disagree  with  him  if  he 
means  that  newspapers  should 
place  less  value  on  the  spectacu¬ 
lar  story  to  build  and  hold  circu¬ 
lation.  Spectacular  stories  attract 
occasional  readers.  And  these  oc¬ 
casional  readers  certainly  lead  to 
regular  readers.  Perhaps,  in  this 
light,  newsstand  and  street  sales 
efforts  should  be  intensified.” 

Tougher  in  Canada 

Canadian  circulators  are  not  ex¬ 
pecting  any  recession  from  the 
peak  figures  reached  by  most  of 
them  in  1953,  says  K.  A.  McMil¬ 
lan,  Toronto  ((>nt.)  Star.  Nor 
are  they  expecting  any  spectacular 
gains,  he  added. 

“Steady  to  slightly  upward  is 
the  prevailing  view  of  the  prob¬ 
able  trend,”  said  Mr.  McMillan. 
“And  to  secure  even  those  slight 
gains,  circulation  departments  will 
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have  to  work  a  little  harder, 
spend  a  little  more.  Our  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  will  undergo  very  few 
further  changes.  Reader  interest 
contests  are  likely  to  be  more 
freely  used. 

“In  the  two  largest  provinces, 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  television  is 
depriving  newspapers  of  some  of 
the  natural  increase  in  circulation 
that  a  steady  growth  in  population 
should  provide.  In  the  Greater 
Toronto  area  there  are  said  to  be 
more  than  150,000  TV  sets,  which 
represent  a  terrific  increase  since 
the  government  stations  first 
started  TV  broadcasting  in  larger 
cities  a  year  ago.” 

Any  New  Tools? 

Mr.  McMillan  reports  there  are 
many  instances  of  persons  who 
formerly  bought  two  or  even  three 
daily  papers  and  who,  since  buy¬ 
ing  a  TV  set,  have  stopped  buying 
at  least  one  of  the  dailies.  The 
five-day  work  week  is  also  hurting 
Saturday  circulation,  he  said.  As 
a  consequence,  more  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  switching  street 
sales  to  home  delivery. 

“Are  any  powerful  new  tools  or 
techniques  likely  to  be  tried?”  he 
asks.  “Are  promotion  activties 
likely  to  undergo  much  reorienta¬ 
tion?  That  is  hardly  to  be  expec¬ 
ted.  There  are  certainly  no  wonder 
drugs  in  the  circulation  business. 

.  .  .  The  problem  in  1954  will  be. 
as  always,  to  select  and  put  to 
work  those  ideas  and  techniques 
that  will  bring  best  results  under 
the  special  circumstances  of  each 
newspaper.” 

.A  similar  challenge  is  offered  by 
James  R.  Darke,  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
who  asserts:  “Just  as  aspiration  is 
useless  without  perspiration,  so  it 
is  useless  to  talk  about  circulation 
growth  unless  we  work  and  sweat 
for  it.” 

More  F.lfort  Needed 

Journal-Bulletin  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  for  ’54  are  going  to  show  a 
healthy  gain,  he  predicts,  stating 
“it  will  require  more  effort  and 
more  intensive  campaigning 
through  carriers  to  accomplish  it.” 

Lucky  bucks,  voting  contests 
and  premiums  may  give  a  costly 
and  temporary  increase,  said  Mr. 
Darke.  “The  best  premium  to  get 
circulation  and  to  hold  it,  is  a 
good  newspaper  backed  by  a  de- 
dendable  system  of  distribution  to 
homes,”  he  declared.  “Street  sales 
have  decreased  steadily  because  of 
the  tremendous  gain  in  home  de¬ 
livery  circulation.” 

C.  B.  Williams,  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  Post  and  News  and  Courier, 
reports  the  1954  circulation  pic¬ 
ture  for  Eastern  half  of  South 
Carolina  is  rose-tinted.  “Only  a 
threat  of  a  severe  cutback  in  the 
acreage  of  cotton,  the  state’s  ma¬ 
jor  cash  crop,  appears  as  a  slight 
cloud  on  the  horizon,”  he  said. 
“Our  drive  for  more  business  dur¬ 
ing  1954  is  based  on  plans  for  a 
better  product,  to  be  delivered 
earlier.  So  far  television  has  not 
developed  as  a  factor.” 
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Small  Drop  at 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Greenwich  Time  broke  the  ice 
among  Connecticut’s  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  increased  its  price 
from  5c  to  7c  recently.  Instead  of 
an  anticipated  loss  of  from  5  to 
10%  of  the  circulation,  there  has 
been  no  loss  shown  on  the  copies 
sold  by  mail  and  carrier  deliv¬ 
ered,  Circulation  Manager  John  V. 
Connor  reports. 

Dealer  sales  decreased  by  about 
125  copies  during  the  two  weeb 
following  the  price  hike.  The  loss 
was  apparently  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  readers  who  bought  their 
papers  from  the  dealers  and  also 
had  a  paper  delivered  to  their 
homes  eliminated  the  copy  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  dealer,  Mr. 
Connor  said. 

The  average  daily  circulation 
for  the  week  ending  Nov.  27— 
the  last  week  when  it  sold  for  a 
nickel — was  9,194.  The  following 
week  it  was  9,156  and  for  the 
week  ending  Dec.  11,  the  second 
week  of  the  new  price,  the  circu¬ 
lation  was  9,078.  The  five-day 
delivered  price  is  30c. 

Buckles  for  Boys 

Gratifying  results  have  been 
achieved  by  the  Merit  Award 
Program  adopted  Oct.  1  to  de¬ 
velop  efficiency  among  carrier 
salesmen  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  and  Chroniclt. 
according  to  Eldon  E.  Clark, 
circulation  director. 

To  implement  the  program, 
special  belt  buckles  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  each  newspaper.  Each 
design  has  space  for  five  stars. 
Stars  are  earned  by  the  carrier 
on  a  progressive  three  -  month 
basis. 

Country  Circnilator 

George  Howell,  circulatkm 
director  of  the  Chicago  (K) 
American,  has  announced  the  ap 
pointment  of  Nate  Stone  as  coun¬ 
ty  circulation  manager.  Mr.  Stone 
has  35  years  of  service  on  the 
American,  having  started  as  an 
office  boy  in  1919.  During  the 
last  29  years  he  has  been  a  coun¬ 
try  roadman,  covering  the  40  mile 
territory  and  the  states  of  Ulinoi' 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Dave  Masur  who  foraerl) 
handled  the  combined  duties  of 
suburban  and  country  circulatwn 
manager,  will  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  suburban  circulation. 

Williams  Promoted 

Lee  Williams  has  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  io"? 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram,  succeeding  Georgt 
Johnson,  who  has  resigned  to 
cept  an  executive  post  with 
Dallas,  Tex.,  newspaper. 

Mr.  Williams  was  previously^ 
sistant  to  the  circulation 
and  has  been  with  the  Long  Beac 
newspapers  for  the  past  13  3**'' 
He  ^gan  newspaper  wor)' 
carrier  for  the  Modesto  (Cah- 
Bee. 
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8  hours’  wages  today 
buy  three  times  as  much  food 
as  10  hours’  wages  in  1910 

Here  is  proof  that  the  "high  cost  of  living"  depends 

on  how  you  look  at  if 


Today’s  average  wage  for  an  8-liour 
day  buys  nearly  three  times  as  much 
food  as  the  average  wage  for  a  10-hour 
day  bought  in  1910.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  has  kept  his  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  his  prices  lower  ov’^er  the  years 
than  the  cost  of  industrial  labor  and  of 
manufactured  products. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  dairy 
farmers.  Nearly  all  foods  today  are 
a  bargain,  in  terms  of  the  increased 
amounts  of  them  that  a  day’s  wage  will 
buy.  Dairy  foods  are  the  biggest  bar¬ 
gain  of  all.  They  make  up  30  per  cent 
of  the  average  American’s  diet  and  cost 
him  only  15  per  cent  of  all  the  money 
he  spends  on  food. 


Dairy  foods  are  also  the  greatest 
nutritional  values  you  can  buy.  No 
other  group  of  foods  contributes  so 
much  or  so  many  of  the  essential  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals  that  are 
the  building  blocks  of  national  health 
and  well-being. 

One  final  word;  although  govern¬ 
ment  indexes  show  the  cost  of  living  at 
an  all-time  high,  the  prices  the  farmer 
receives  have  been  declining  for  two 
years.  They  are  now  some  15  per  cent 
below  what  they  were  early  in  195^2. 

Whereas  in  1949  the  farmer  received 
55  cents  of  the  dollar  spent  for  food  in 
retail  stores,  he  now  receives  44  cents. 


Homemaker  service  and  research  for  fhe  public, 
supported  by  dairy  farmers  across  fhe  nation 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

"Voice  of  the  Dairy  Farmer” 

20  N.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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New  Gag  Panel 
Is  Gay  Little  Girl 

By  Mather  Wallis 


A  CARTOONIST  known  mainly 
for  his  portrayal  of  girls  at  their 
most  seductive  age  has  taken  up 
going  to  kindergarten  to  watch 
and  sketch  girls  of  somewhat  less 
sophisticated  years.  This  rather 
startling  about-face  has  been  done 
by  Mel  Casson  as  research  for  a 
new  two-column  panel  called 
“Angel.” 

To  be  distributed  through  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate  six 
times  a  week,  “Angel”  is  tagged 
with  a  release  date  of  Jan.  11. 
The  subject  is  a  little  girl  of  some 
five  or  six  years  who  wreaks  the 
results  of  happy  disposition  and 
no  inhibitions  on  her  parents  and 
friends  to  the  delighted  believe- 
.ability  of  the  reader. 

“Angel’s”  creator,  now  33, 
started  doing  cartoons  for  the 
Saturday  Evening;  Post  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  17,  and  since  that 
time  has  had  cartoons  and  illus¬ 
trations  in  practically  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  magazines.  As  a  free-lance 
artist  he  has  also  illustrated  books 
and  done  advertisements.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  anthologies  contain  his 
work. 

Mr.  Casson  enlisted  as  an  in¬ 
fantryman  for  service  in  World 
War  II  and,  after  having  taken 
part  in  the  Normandy  landing  on 
D-Day  and  most  of  the  major 
European  campaigns,  he  emerged 
a  captain  with  numerous  decora¬ 
tions. 

He  took  up  an  artist’s  life 
again  doing,  among  other  things. 


a  strip  called  “Jeff  Crockett.”  But 
Korea  interrupted  this.  His  com¬ 
mission  was  activated  and  Mr. 
Casson  became  chief  of  television 
and  radio  for  the  Army  after  an 
assignment  to  staff  intelligence. 

“Angel”  started  to  take  shape 
shortly  after  his  tour  of  duty. 
Said  he  of  the  panel,  “This  has 
been  a  long  thing  with  me.  I’ve 
always  specialized  in  older  girls 
— slick  chicks — and  I  felt  I  was 
getting  into  a  corner,  always  try¬ 
ing  to  dream  up  something  for 
these  dolls  to  say.  I’d  always 
shunned  kids,  but  then  I  started 
to  draw  them  and  liked  it.  What¬ 
ever  a  kid  says  is  funny — its  the 
incongruity  of  what  they  say — do 
you  know  what  I  mean?  They’re 
funny  to  begin  with,  they’re  cute. 
The  same  gag  wouldn’t  be  funny 
with  an  adult.  I  picked  a  girl 
because  government  statistics  show 
that  three  girls  are  born  for  every 
boy.  .  .  .  I’m  going  to  kindergarten 
to  watch  and  sketch  the  kids.  I’m 
having  a  lot  of  fun  with  this; 
I’m  really  doing  something.  You 
know,  when  you  feel  that  way  it’s 
good.” 

Caldwell  Does  Series 
From  the  China  Coast 

Spadea  Syndicate  is  offering  a 
series  of  10  articles  from  the 
China  coast  written  by  John 
Caldwell.  This  series,  to  run 
daily  and  without  illustration, 
takes  as  its  base  some  200  miles 
of  China  coast  and  deals  with 


REDS  see  red.. 

.'\t  Chieli  Air  Base,  the  booby-trapped  fake 
fighter  explodes . . .  the  Soviets  see  starski . . .  and 
Terry  has  a  fighting  chance  for  freedom!  But  the 
Dragon  Lady  pulls  a  faux  pas  on  the  phone.  In 
a  flash,  the  Commie  cutthroats  circle  ten  miles  so  tight  a  flea 
couldn’t  sneeze  through... leaving  our  hero  on  the  spot,  and  the 
reader  in  suspense,  perspiring  to  buy  tomorrow’s  paper... 

Terr^' 

in  the  exciting  current  sequence  makes  hair  and  circulation  rise! 
Packing  more  chills  than  an  ice  plant . . .  with  blood-pressure 
raising  action,  adventure,  romance... this  feature  has  enthusiastic 
fan  following  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes ...  is  a  valuable  franchise 
for  any  paper!  A  few  choice  territories  are  still  open.  If  your  city 
is  among  them,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicaffa  Tribune^JVeu?  Yarh  JVesvs 

yvif*  Uuildina,  Xfit)  %’ork 
Tribunt-  Towt-r,  VhiruQO 


Mel  Casson 


guerilla  landing  possibilities,  in¬ 
terviews,  and  general  firsthand  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  the  free 
world.  Each  story  runs  about  500 
words. 

Mr.  Caldwell  is  an  old  hand 
with  this  section  of  China,  oppo¬ 
site  and  north  of  Formosa,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  born  there.  The 
son  of  a  missionary  and  able  to 
speak  Chinese  and  Korean,  he  was 
educated  in  Shanghai  and  returned 
to  China  during  World  War  II 
on  a  government  assignment.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Marshall 
Mission  in  1946-47,  directed  the 
Voice  of  America  and  helped  es¬ 
tablish  the  South  Korean  Repub¬ 
lic.  He  barely  escaped  from  Seoul 
when  the  Communists  entered  the 
city. 

Being  Syndicate  Editor 
Involves  Many  Jobs 

Just  what  does  a  syndicate  edi¬ 
tor  do?  Artists  and  columnists 
create  the  material  and  syndicate 
salesmen  sell  it.  Doesn’t  seem 
there’s  room  for  an  editor  except 
perhaps  for  putting  stamps  on  the 
work  going  out  to  the  various 
newspapers.  If  that’s  the  way  you 
think  of  a  syndicate  editor’s  job 
you  need  a  little  bringing  up  to 
date. 

Mildred  Bellah,  editor  of  Mc- 
N AUGHT  Syndicate,  is  a  case  in 
point.  Asked  what  her  job  is  she 
said  thoughtfully,  “Well,  I  don’t 
wash  the  windows.” 

Basically,  she  added,  “my  job 
^  involves  developing  new  features 
land  keeping  those  in  line  that  are 
already  in  newspapers.  That  and 
keeping  our  cartoonists  and  col¬ 
umnists  happy.” 

Speaking  of  developing  fea¬ 
tures  Mrs.  Bellah  said  that  some¬ 
times  she  or  one  of  the  syndi¬ 
cate  executives  will  get  an  idea 
and  then  cast  around  for  some¬ 
one  to  bring  it  to  life.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  cartoonists  and  column- 
lists  as  well.  “But,”  she  said,  “the 
/majority  are  submitted.  Even  so, 
you  usually  have  to  work  with 
the  creator  a  long  time  to  get 
the  feature  in  the  proper  form  for 
popular  appeal.” 

Mrs.  Bellah  said  she  sees  about 
25  hopefuls  a  week,  most  of  them 


cartoonists.  In  that  same  period 
the  mail  brings  about  75  more 
requests  for  syndication.  In  this 
category  the  columnists  outweigh 
the  cartoonists.  ‘They  usually 
send  in  samples  because  friends 
tell  them  they  write  entertainingly 
or  because  their  publishers  suggest 
it.  Very,  very  few  are  useable, 
but  whether  a  solicitation  comes 
by  mail  or  in  person  it  gets  the 
same  careful  consideration.  I  look 
everything  over  first.  If  I  like  it 
I  check  with  other  people  in  the 
office  to  get  their  reaction.  If  that 
reaction  is  favorable  I  submit  it 
to  the  salesmen  for  their  personal 
opinion,  because  if  they  are  not 
enthusiastic  about  it  they  can’t 
sell  it.” 

The  second  duty,  really  a  whole 
lot  of  them,  revolves  around 
keeping  established  features  up  to 
snuff.  “Some  writers,”  she  said, 
“occasionally  drag  out  their  ma¬ 
terial.  It  is  up  to  me  to  speed 
them  up  and  keep  the  interest 
high.  Others  go  off  on  tangents 
that  have  limited  appeal.  I  try 
to  keep  them  away  from  this. 
With  cartoonists  this  is  easier  be¬ 
cause  I  can  follow  the  story  and 
see  where  it’s  heading.” 

She  said  it  is  her  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  to  check  everything  that 
goes  out  of  the  office,  and  she 
looks  carefully  at  every  feature 
for  anything  that  might  be  libel¬ 
ous  or  in  poor  taste  or  that  might 
involve  stepping  on  someone’s 
toes.  She  has  two  secretaries  who 
check  spelling,  names,  dates  and 
other  data  before  she  goes  over 
the  material. 

“It  is  our  prerogative  to  edit,” 
she  said,  “though  we  try  not  to 
interfere  too  much.  When  we  do 
I  always  explain  why.” 

“The  majority  of  columnists  and 
cartoonists  are  on  time  with  their 
material,  but  we  have  a  few  strag¬ 
glers,  and  when  they  straggle  too 
far  I  crack  the  whip  —  but  it 
doesn’t  do  much  good,”  she  added 
with  a  laugh.  “I  browbeat  them 
sometimes  and  then  they  don’t 
love  me,  but  we  straighten  things 
out  and  then  we’re  good  friends." 

“Trying  to  keep  columnists  and 
cartoonists  happy  is  a  big  job. 
We  try  to  make  them  feel  part 
of  the  McNaught  family, 
to  the  point  of  trying  to  straightw 
out  any  domestic  difficulty.  « 
they’re  happy  they  do  a  good  job, 
she  explained. 

For  cartoonists  who  want  to 
break  into  the  syndicate  field  Md- 
Bellah  has  some  advice.  “Study 
the  successful  strips  and  panels 
that  are  appearing  in  the  papers 
today  for  technique,  then  submit 
three  weeks  worth  of  your  work 
in  ink  and  three  more  weeks 
worth  in  pencil.  An  editor  wiU 
then  be  able  to  study  your  ability. 

Asked  about  what  she  thought 
of  the  future  as  far  as  features 
go  she  said,  “We  will  not  go  into 
space  strips  or  science  fiction.  It* 
too  limited.  The  basis  of 
is  home,  romance,  pretty  girls  M'’ 
human  interest.  It  has  certainly 
proven  so  with  us.” 
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INDUSTRIAL 

RESEARCH... 


New  and  wonderful  frontiers  are  being 
explored  as  industry  applies  science  through 
research  to  create  jobs  and  raise  living  stand¬ 
ards  ...  it  is  a  dramatic  day-to-day  story.  Typi¬ 
cal  of  these  activities  is  the  work  being  done  at 
the  Johns-Manville  Research  Center  at  Man- 
ville,  N.  J.,  the  world's  largest  laboratories 
devoted  to  building  materials,  insulations  and 


allied  industrial  products . . .  scientists  from  100 
college  and  universities,  working  in  200  lab¬ 
oratories  are  unfolding  new  stories  in  improved 
living  conditions  and  greater  industrial  effi¬ 
ciency  for  an  America  that  demands  the  best 
.  .  .  every  day  at  Manville  we  see  the  results 
of  industrial  research  in  action. 


Johns-Manville  Corporation 

22  East  40  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Telephone:  LExington  2-7600 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Teachers*  Curriculum 
In  Journalism  Surveyed 

By  Louis  L  Ingelhort 

Most  generally  neglected  area  four  to  nine  courses  and  19  of- 
of  journalism  education  appears  to  fered  10  or  more  courses.  One 
be  that  portion  of  the  field  having  college  offered  as  many  as  39  dif- 
to  do  with  the  training  by  teach-  ferent  courses  in  journalism.  Fil¬ 
ers’  colleges  of  prospective  high  ty-one  colleges  granted  three  or 
school  teachers  or  advisers  of  stu-  fewer  semester  hours  credit  in 


were  designed  to  prepare  profes-  the  above  categories.  Seven  in- 
sional  journalists,  while  22  colleges  structors  said  they  had  no  training 
used  their  courses  as  a  pre-pro-  whatsoever, 
fessional  training  program.  In  addition  to  teaching  joumal- 

Most  popular  journalism  course  ism  courses,  the  following  num- 
dealt  with  news  writing  and  re-  bers  of  instructors  reported  they 
porting;  97  colleges  offered  a  to-  had  the  following  jobs  at  their 
tal  of  115  courses  in  this  area,  colleges:  86  were  fadulty  advisers 
Other  popular  courses  included:  of  student  newspapers;  50  oper- 
an  introductory  survey  of  jour-  ated  news  bureaus;  43  were  ad- 
nalism  in  72  colleges;  editing  in  visers  of  student  yearbooks;  40 
69  colleges;  phases  of  school  jour-  taught  English  courses;  33  direc- 
nalism  in  61  colleges;  editorial  ted  public  relations  programs;  33 
and/or  feature  writing  in  52  col-  directed  sports  publicity  activities; 
leges;  laboratory  or  practice  27  produced  the  colleges’  official 
courses  in  42  colleges;  journalism  publications;  27  were  the  colleges’ 
and  its  place  in  society  in  29  col-  photographers;  16  published  ath- 


dent  publications.  This  conclusion 
seems  warranted  by  the  lack  of 
research  pertaining  to  the  journal¬ 
ism  programs  of  these  institutions 
most  responsible  for  preparing 
teachers  for  American  schools. 

In  an  effort  to  remedy  this 
blank  area  of  information,  a 
thorough  and  systematic  survey  of 
the  journalism  programs  main¬ 
tained  in  teachers’  colleges 
throughout  the  nation  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
Its  findings  became  available  re¬ 
cently.  Since  it  was  apparent  that 
re-adjustments  of  college  curricu- 
lums  following  the  war  might 
present  an  entirely  new  picture,  a 
careful  survey  appeared  both  to 
be  needed  and  timely. 

Since  it  was  not  possible  to  find 
a  definitive  list  of  teachers’  col¬ 
leges,  the  survey  was  confined  to 
240  institutions  whose  names  ap¬ 
peared  on  various  directories  of 
teachers’  colleges  operating  as 
such  in  1951-1952,  providing  that 
officials  of  each  college  verified 
that  its  primary  purpose  was  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  information  from 
230  of  these  240  colleges  through 
questionnaires  returned  by  their 
officials  or  by  an  examination  of 
their  official  catalogs  of  course 
offerings. 

755  Courses  Offered 

On  the  basis  of  these  sources,  it 
appeared  that  159  of  the  240  col¬ 
leges  were  offering  a  total  of  755 
courses  in  journalism.  Fifty-nine 
provided  but  one  course  in  their 
curriculums;  40  offered  two  or 
three  courses  each;  41  had  from 


journalism;  45  offered  4  to  9 
hours;  33  offered  10  to  19  hours; 
and  20  offered  20  or  more  semes¬ 
ter  hours  credit  in  journalism.  One 
college  had  journalism  courses 
granting  as  much  as  117  semester 
hours  credit. 

Twelve  teachers’  colleges  of¬ 
fered  both  a  journalism  “major” 
and  a  journalism  “minor;”  two 
colleges  had  majors  but  did  not 
offer  “minors;”  and  29  additional 
colleges  offered  journalism  “min¬ 
ors.”  Actually,  17  colleges  of¬ 
fered  enough  journalism  course 
work  to  maintain  a  24-semester 
hour  “major”  and  38  could  have 
arranged  a  15-semester  hour 
“minor.” 

One  hundred  thirty-one,  or  93 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers’  colleges 
which  trained  high  school  level 
teachers  offered  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism  while  28,  or  62  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers’  colleges  which 
trained  candidates  for  elementary 
or  junior  high  school  levels  had 
journalism  course  work. 

For  High  School  Level 

Reason  mentioned  most  often 
for  the  offering  of  journalism  in 
teachers’  colleges  emphasized  the 
need  to  train  high  school  level 
teachers  to  teach  journalism 
courses,  supervise  student  publica¬ 
tions,  or  handle  school  public  re¬ 
lations  activities.  Reason  second 
in  importance  dealt  with  the  need 
to  train  college  students  to  pro¬ 
duce  acceptable  college  student 
publications.  A  third  reason  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  use  of  journal¬ 
ism  as  an  integral  part  of  “liberal 
arts”  education.  Only  18  colleges 
said  their  journalism  programs 


leges;  and  public  relations  and 
publicity  in  28,  colleges. 

Highest  enrollment  reported  in 
a  single  journalism  class  was  55 
students  while  40  courses  were 
maintained  for  five  or  fewer  stu¬ 
dents  in  each.  The  median  enroll¬ 
ment  in  404  courses  was  10  stu¬ 
dents. 

Laboratory  Classes 

Formal  laboratori'  classes  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  laboratory  prac¬ 
tice  numbered  111  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  54  classes  scheduled  a  for¬ 
mal  laboratory  session  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  portion  of  the  class  activity. 
Students  in  286  additional  journal¬ 
ism  courses  were  required  to  work 
on  student  publications.  Students 
in  seven  courses  were  required  to 
work  on  commercial  newspapers. 
In  only  137  courses  students  were 
not  required  to  work  on  student 
publications  or  participate  in  other 
practical  experience  activities. 

The  median  amount  budgeted 
each  year  by  116  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  to  maintain  their  journalism 
programs  was  $3,650.  The  median 
portion  devoted  to  instructors’ 
salaries  in  115  colleges  was  $2,200 
and  the  median  budget  for  non- 
instructional  journalism  expenses 
in  92  colleges  was  $375.  Eight 
colleges  reported  total  journalism 
budgets  of  $10,000  or  more;  six 
colleges  spent  $7,000  or  more  for 
salaries;  and  six  colleges  allocated 
$5,000  or  more  apiece  for  non-in- 
structional  costs.  (These  figures  do 
not  include  costs  of  producing  the 
colleges’  student  publications.) 

Eighteen  of  the  journalism  in¬ 
structors  reported  they  had  train¬ 
ing  backgrounds  which  included 
at  least  30  semester  hours  of  col¬ 
lege  journalism  course  work  plus 
three  or  more  years  professional 
experience  and  experience  as  a 
student  staff  member  on  two  or 
more  student  publications.  Four¬ 
teen  instructors  had  similar  course 
work  and  student  publication 
backgrounds  but  claimed  only  one 
or  two  years  of  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  experience.  Eleven  instruc¬ 
tors  had  20  to  29  semester  hours 
of  college  journalism,  two  years 
professional  experience,  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  student  on  student 
publications.  Twenty-five  instruc¬ 
tors  had  three  or  more  years  of 
professional  experience  and  some 
college  course  work  and  student 
publication  experience.  Forty  ad¬ 
ditional  instructors  reported  some 
training  but  in  amounts  less  than 


letic  event  printed  programs;  and 
14  produced  the  official  radio  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  colleges.  The  me¬ 
dian  instructor  performed  three  of 
these  duties  in  addition  to  hand¬ 
ling  the  journalism  courses  at  his 
college. 

Recent  Addition 

Journalism  appears  to  be  a 
comparatively  recent  addition  to 
the  curriculums  of  teachers’  col¬ 
leges.  Only  four  teachers’  colleges 
had  accepted  journalism  before 
1920;  in  the  1920-1929  decade,  39 
colleges  started  their  programs;  be¬ 
tween  1930  and  1940,  41  more 
colleges  set  up  courses;  between 
1940  and  1950,  another  23  col¬ 
leges  added  journalism  course 
work:  and  the  years  following 
1949  have  seen  at  least  six  more 
teachers’  colleges  begin  programs. 

The  survey  indicated  that,  by 
1955,  at  least  161  teachers’  col¬ 
leges  would  offer  805  journalism 
courses  carrying  a  total  of  1.960 
semester  hours  credit. 

Forty-two  journalism  instructors 
said  that  establishment  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  accrediting  agency  to  examine 
teachers’  college  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  of  little  value 
while  37  said  they  thought  such 
an  agency  would  be  of  some  value. 
Only  1 3  indicated  they  thought  the 
agency  would  be  of  great  value. 
General  apathy  toward  such  a 
program  is  reflected  by  the  fact 
that  43  additional  instructors 
would  not  express  an  opinion  on 
the  matter. 

The  foregoing  data  gathered 
from  the  survey  poses  several  op¬ 
portunities  for  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  to  be  made  that  would 
lead  to  improvement  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  programs  maintained  in 
many  teachers’  colleges.  However, 
the  crux  of  the  teachers’  college 
area  seems  to  focus  on  possible 
answers  to  these  questions: 

1.  Should  the  type  of  journal¬ 
ism  training  offered  by  a  “teach¬ 
ers’  college”  be  evaluated  with  the 
same  criteria  that  will  be  applW 
to  journalism  programs  main¬ 
tained  by  professional  schools  of 
journalism? 

2.  Would  a  move  to  inclu« 
teachers’  college  journalism  in  the 
realm  of  journalism  accreditatiM 
add  confusion  and  problems  to 
the  already  complex  picture  of 
professional  training  standaisb? 

3.  What  are  the  appropriate 
limits  of  journalism  offerings  w 
the  teachers’  college? 


AN  OREGON  JOURNALIST  SAYS: 

“We  started  your  ‘Support  the  Church’ 
series  back  in  February  1948,  and  have 
been  running  it  continuously  every  week 
since  that  time.  We  have  found  the 
feature  requires  no  or  little  servicing, 
no  composition,  and  is  a  welcome  piece 
of  business  on  Saturdays,  our  ‘off’  day. 
.Also,  the  merchants  and  the  churches 
like  it.  Any  service  that  runs  continu¬ 
ously  for  five  years,  and  is  still  strong, 
must  be  basically  sound.” 

Let  us  send  .tou  proofs  and  full  information  about  America's  No.  1 
relKnous  feature.  Beautifui  art-work  and  appealinir  copy.  Now  running 
weekly  in  over  760  newspapers.  Write  Dept.  MU.  Keister  Advertisinr 
Service.  Strasbur?,  Viririnia. 
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Readers  Prefer 
'Blockbuster' 

To  Serial  Story 

Provtoence,  R.  I.  I 
Readers  of  the  Providence  Jour-  . 
nal  and  Evening  Bulletin  have  re-  I 
sponded  enthusiastically  to  the  ' 
“blockbuster”  presentation  of  im-  i 
portant  issues  in  preference  to  se-  | 
rialization. 

Letters,  telephone  calls  and  per¬ 
sonal  endorsements  flooded  the 
papers  after  two  solid  pages  of  ! 
type  and  pictures  were  presented  i 
on  the  “Great  Farm  Problem”  re-  j 
cently.  Along  with  the  articles  by  ; 
George  H.  Arris,  financial  editor, 
and  Leonard  O.  Warner,  farm  ; 
editor,  the  Journal-Bulletin  asked 
for  reader  response.  It  was  heavy  ' 
and  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  single-issue  presentation  as 
compared  with  serial  use. 

More  coherency,  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  compare  relevant  ideas, 
easier  filing  for  future  reference, 

“a  boon  to  educators  who  want  ; 
material  for  class  discussion” — 
these  were  some  of  the  reasons 
given  for  preferring  the  “block¬ 
buster”  presentation. 

This  response  was  so  immediate 
and  favorable  that  the  Journal- 
Bulletin  followed  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem  article  with  another  two-page 
spread  a  week  later  on  peacetime 
uses  of  radioisotopes  in  New  , 
England.  This  review  was  done 
by  Stuart  O.  Hate,  staff  writer. 

Spot  interviews  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  two  weaknesses  of 
the  presentation:  readers  who 
missed  that  particular  issue  of  the 
paper  missed  the  entire  discus¬ 
sion.  and  the  very  bulk  of  the 
two-page  spread  discouraged  more 
than  a  fourth  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Response  to  these  two  presenta¬ 
tions  are  being  studied  by  Editor 
^vellon  Brown  3rd  and  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Michael  J.  Ogden  for 
future  adaptations. 

■ 

Reporter  Argues  Tax 
Case  Appeal,  Loses 

CiNCINNAl  I 
The  unusual  sight  of  a  reporter 
arguing  his  own  case  was  pre¬ 
sented  here  before  the  Sixth  Cir¬ 
cuit  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals.  i 
Lester  Brand,  Cincinnati  En-  \ 
quirer  reporter,  appealed  from  a 
ruling  of  the  tax  court  that  $2,700 
paid  by  him  and  his  wife,  Mary, 
to  protect  and  perfect  title  to 
their  home  was  a  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  and  not  deductible  for  in¬ 
come  tax  purposes. 

His  claim  was  that  the  tax 
^  court  erred  in  not  examining 
claims  made  for  interests  in  the 
property.  He  said  these  claims 
*ere  not  valid  and  therefore  the 
♦2,700  spent  for  clearing  the  title 
Deciding  against  him, 
the  Appellate  court  held  the  claims 
wouldn’t  have  made  any  differ¬ 
ence,  it  still  would  have  been  capi- 
™l  expense. 


It  is  not  an  unusual  practice  to  base  pre¬ 
dictions  of  things  to  come  during  a  new 
year  on  the  record  of  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  through  a  past  twelve  months. 
This  being  a  truism — and  it  is  almost  an 
infallible  index — the  great  Topeka  market 
has  every  sound  reason  to  greet  The  Little 
New  Year  with  a  cordial  gesture  of  grate¬ 
fulness.  The  past  has  been  a  record  of 
continuous  growth:  the  future  is  as 
soundly  fonndationed. 


1954  GIVES  EVERY  PROMISE 
OF  (ONTIHUED  PROSPERITY. 

At  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year,  Topeka 
looks  forward  to  1954  with  vast  confidence 
and  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude.  Firmly  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  wide  diversity  of  income-pro¬ 
ducing  sources,  Topeka — and  the  market  is  so  much,  much  more  than  a  mere  big 
city — has  for  generations  marked  up  an  impressive  score  of  growth. 

Greater  Topeka  itself  advanced  to  a  population  of  115,000.  But  there  must  be 
added,  the  really  huge  Trade  Area  of  21  Counties,  each  one  an  impressive  center 
of  wealth,  reaching  a  total  of  435,000  eager-beaver  people,  their  eyes  turned  for 
buying  to  a  city  of  which  they  are  extremely  proud. 

The  growth  that  has  marked  1953 — agriculturally,  industrially,  building,  new 
civic  enterprises,  population — shows  every  sign  of  continuing.  Topeka  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  finest  markets  in  America. 

All  Kansas  is  prosperous,  of  course.  We  have  a  way  out  here  of  winning  prizes 
for  outstanding  achievement — whether  in  giant  farms,  or  a  Burlingame  housewife 
who  goes  to  New  York  to  compete  for  baking  prizes,  and  brings  back  $7,500  as 
proof  of  her  prowess. 

We,  of  the  Topeka  market,  salute  you.  And  the  two  newspapers,  reaching  out 
to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  area,  express  gratitude  for  a  readership  that  has 
become  traditional. 


THE  STRONG  ARM  OF  FATHER  TIME: 

. .  A  FORECAST  OF  THE  TOPEKA  MARKET. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Got  Any  Prize  Negs? 
E&P  Contest  Coming  Up 


By  James  L  Collings 

Photo  contests,  like  commuta¬ 
tion  tickets,  mortgage  payments 
and  Christmas,  have  a  way  of 
coming  due  before  you  realize  it. 

You  read  the  initial  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  contest,  and  say  to 
yourself  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  print  your  favorite  negatives, 
then  forget  about  it  until  the  last 
minute,  at  which  point  you  either 
slap  out  prints  that  should  have 
been  more  carefully  prepared,  or 
else  you  miss  the  deadline  alto¬ 
gether,  and  say,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers,  wait  till  next 
year. 

Don’t  let  it  happen  this  time. 
Start  now  to  ready  your  entries  for 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  15th  annual 
spot  news  photo  contest.  Closing 
date  is  Jan.  31,  1954. 

Ist  Prize — $200 

There’s  a  good  pay-off:  1st  prize 
is  $200;  2nd,  $100,  and  3rd,  $75, 
plus  five  honorable  mentions  worth 
$15  each. 

The  top  winner  also  receives  the 
Graflex  diamond  award,  and  his/ 
her  picture  is  accorded  prominent 
space  in  Kent  State  University’s 
Hall  of  Fame. 

The  rules  are  simple: 

Only  .vpor  SPOT  NEWS 

pictures  will  be  considered  by 
the  five  judges  (to  be  named  later) 
when  they  meet,  tentatively  set  for 
March  5.  Please  send  entries — as 
many  as  you  like — to  News  Pic¬ 
ture  Contest,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y. 

As  for  eligibility,  proof  of  pub¬ 
lication,  captioning  your  pictures, 
and  the  system  of  judging: 

Eligibility:  Cameramen  employ¬ 
ed  by  a  newspaper,  a  syndicate  or 


a  news  service,  or  any  accredited 
freelance  operating  out  of  the  U.S., 
Canada  or  Mexico,  qualify.  Stills 
from  newsreels  won’t  be  admitted, 
but  photographers  whose  pictures 
have  been  run  in  non-daily  news¬ 
papers  (weeklies)  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  can  submit  their  work. 

Publication  Proof:  Your  pic¬ 
tures  must  have  been  published  in 
a  daily  or  a  non-daily  of  general 
circulation  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1953.  Please  attach  as 
proof  of  publication  a  clipping  or 
tear  sheet  bearing  a  dateline  or  a 
statement  from  your  editor  or 
photo  chief  attesting  to  publica¬ 
tion. 

Full  Data  Wanted 

Regarding  captions,  write  a  full 
description  on  the  back  of  each 
picture,  including  a  statement  on 
how  the  picture  was  made,  kind  of 
camera  and  technical  data.  But 
please  don’t  put  names  on  the 
front  of  the  print. 

Entries  must  be  8x10  glossies, 
mounted  on  board  not  to  exced 
16x20,  with  a  title.  Pictures  won’t 
be  returned  unless  requested  at  the 
time  of  entry.  All  copyrights  will 
be  respected  in  reproduction  for 
news  purposes  in  E  &  P. 

Finally,  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  method  of 
judging  will  be  used.  This  system 
calls  for  4  possible  points  for 
dramatic  quality  achieved  while 
covering  spot  news;  2  possible 
points  for  difficulties  met  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  under  which  the 
photographer  worked;  2  possible 
points  for  the  importance  of  the 
story;  and  1  possible  point  for 
technical  quality. 

Let’s  go! 


Korea  Clothing 
Spurred  by  Story 

Members  of  the  Theatre  Own¬ 
ers  of  America  and  all  exhibitors 
throughout  the  nation  are  urged 
to  answer  an  appeal  made  by  an 
American  sergeant  in  Korea  for 
aid  to  Korean  children  who  are 
in  dire  need  for  clothing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  by  Walter 
Reade,  Jr.,  TOA  President. 

The  appeal  was  made  public  in 
the  Dec.  10  issue  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  in  a  story  by 
Philip  Santora.  TOA  officials 
promptly  decided  upon  a  course 
of  action  that  will  send  to  Korea 
many  articles  of  clothing  un¬ 
claimed  in  theatres’  lost-and-found 
departments. 


•  —  For  Sale  —  • 
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’Flying  Saucer'  Camera 
Down  Texas  way,  Horace  Tuck¬ 
er  of  the  Houston  Press  recently 
tested  the  Air  Force’s  “flying  „  ,  . 

saucer”  camera  and  found  it  lack-  PUDllC  Vl©WS  OOU^nt 


illusion.  As  it  is,  the  lenses  are 
just  three  or  four  inches  apart." 

He  said  he  shot  a  picture  of  a 
twin-engine  plane  at  2,000  feet 
with  the  AF’s  camera.  The  plane, 
he  added,  came  out  on  the  film 
about  the  size  of  an  “anemic  bee- 
bee.” 

To  which  the  AF,  out  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  replied  that  friend  Tucker 
didn’t  see  the  most  vital  part  of  its 
camera — an  adapter  that  is  placed 
over  one  of  the  lenses  and  splits 
the  light  emitted  by  an  object  into 
a  spectrum. 

And  why  didn’t  Mr.  Tucker  see 
the  adapter? 

Well,  the  Press  quotes  an  AF 
public  information  officer  thusly: 

“The  reason  Tucker  didn’t  see 
the  adapter  is  because  the  originals 
were  defective  and  new  ones  are 
on  order  for  distribution  to  60 
Air  Force  control  towers  and  15 
air  defense  sites.” 

Anybody  for  flying  saucers? 


ing,  and  the  Air  Force  said  the 
only  thing  lacking  was  an  adapt¬ 
er,  and  perhaps  you’d  like  to  hear 
the  story. 

Well,  podnah,  it  seems  that  Mr. 
Tucker  got  permission  to  examine 
the  f.s.c.  He  expected  to  find 
something  created  by  a  graduate 
of  M.l.T. — complicated,  involved, 
intricate.  Yes,  even  complex. 

He  found  a  small,  black  cam¬ 
era  with  two  lenses.  This  was  the 
camera  the  AF  sent  to  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base.  This  was  the 
camera  that  can  be  bought  in  Hou¬ 
ston  camera  stores  for  $99.50,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  Houston  Press  story. 

Cameraman  Tucker  described 
what  he  saw  as  a  regular  stereo¬ 
graphic  camera  made  to  shoot  3-D 
pictures.  It’s  a  small  camera,  he 
said,  about  eight  by  three  inches. 
Altogether,  it  didn’t  fit  the  de¬ 
scription  offered  by  the  AF. 

The  Press  story  mentioned  that 
the  AF  said  “one  of  the  lenses 
takes  a  picture  of  the  object 
(saucer)  on  35  mm.  film,  while 
the  other  lens  has  a  prism  which 
splits  the  object’s  light  into  a  spec¬ 
trum  and  records  the  spectrum  on 
film  to  help  identify  what  it  is 
made  of.” 

“There  was  no  prism  in  that 
camera  in  the  base  tower,”  Mr. 
Tucker  answered.  “In  fact,  on  the 
film  I  shot,  both  lenses  took  the 
identically  same  picture.  There 
was  no  spectrum  recorded  at  all.” 

More  Puzzles 

Other  things  bothered  the  pho¬ 
tographer,  too. 

“The  way  the  camera  is  made,” 


On  Official  Salaries 

Washington 

Newspaper  editors,  who  moni¬ 
tor  judicial  behavior  closely,  will 
have  their  say  as  to  whether 
judges  should  be  given  more  pay, 
and  the  same  situation  will  pre¬ 
vail  with  respect  to  remuneration 
for  members  of  congress.  The 
Commission  on  Judicial  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Salaries  met  here  Tues¬ 
day  with  much  material  already 
at  hand,  but  awaits  responses 
from  10,000  editors  who  were 
asked  to  help  the  commission  by 
prompting  the  public  to  write  and 
express  views. 

Existing  pay  scales  provide  an¬ 
nually:  senators  and  representa¬ 
tives,  $12,500  salary  and  $2,500 
expense  allowance;  vice  president 
and  speaker  of  the  house,  $30,000 
plus  allowances,  including  limou¬ 
sine  and  chauffeur;  Chief  Justice, 
$25,500;  associate  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  $25,000;  U.  S 
Court  of  Appeals  judges,  $n.‘ 
500;  U.  S.  District  Court  judges, 
$15,000. 

Congressional  hearings  followed 
the  commission  meeting.s. 

■ 

Editorial  Feature 
Award  Offered 

A  cash  award  for  the  best  pub¬ 
lished  editorial  feature  open  to 
all  newspaper  and  magazine  int¬ 
ers  on  “How  Can  An  Individu* 
Citizen  Contribute  to  world 
Peace”  is  announced  by  Law¬ 
rence  S.  Mayers,  president  of  > 
New  York  wholesale  firm. 
Prizes  totaling  $500,  plus  mwa 


he  commented  in  the  Press,  “and  .  — ,  r 

in  keeping  with  the  angles  of  the  awards,  will  be  given  for  the  n« 
two  lenses,  a  good  3-D  picture  best  newspaper  features  submittw 
must  be  shot  at  between  16  and  18 
feet  for  maximum  illusion  of 
depth. 

“Now,  most  reports  have  flying 
saucers  zooming  along  at  600 


UCdl  Iicwapajici  icaiuiv.w 

before  midnight,  Jan.  31  to  tw 
Award  Editor,  Central  FfsJiH 
News,  1475  Broadway,  X** 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

Judges  of  the  contest  are  to 


miles  or  so  an  hour,  and  high  up  journalism  school  M 

— say,  10,000  feet.  At  that  height,  neth  B.  Olson,  Roscoe  “1^ 
the  lenses  would  have  to  be  200  Wesley  C.  Clark,  and  K* 
feet  apart  to  get  maximum  3-D  English. 
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Grievances  Settled 

continued  from  page  14 

agreement  sought  a  higher  pay 
rate  under  a  clause  which  stated: 
“Such  partially-trained  operators 
shall  receive  the  higher  rate  of 
pay  as  soon  as  they  attain  the 
competency  established  for  the 
succeeding  classification.”  The 
other  pertinent  section  provided 
for  automatic  increases,  based  on 
linage  competency,  up  to  the  jour¬ 
neyman's  scale.  The  original  group 
of  operators  contended  they  were 
entitled  to  the  scale  because  they 
had  been  employed  for  the  length 
of  time  covered  by  the  automatic 
increase  clause.  The  arbitrator 
held  their  pay  rates  were  gov¬ 
erned.  not  by  time  lapse,  but  by 
actual  linage  competency. 

Assistant  Foreman's  Authority 
The  question  was  raised  wheth¬ 
er  an  assistant  foreman  in  a  Bos¬ 
ton  composing  room  violated  ITU 
laws,  and  the  contract,  when  he, 
a  hand-ad  desk  man,  told  a  ma¬ 
chine  operator  to  set  a  piece  of 
copy.  The  union  argued  that  this 
foreman  was  limited  to  giving  out 
work  to  hand  men  in  the  ad  alley, 
and  that  his  direction  of  persons 
in  other  classifications  constituted 
a  transfer.  The  arbitrator  didn’t 
agree.  He  said,  “In  giving  direc¬ 
tion  and  supervision  to  persons  in 
classifications  properly  within  his 
jurisdiction  (the  ad  room),  the 
assistant  foreman  is  not  doing  the 
work  of  such  classifications.” 
Otherwise,  he  added,  a  general 
foreman  would  be  unable  to  dele¬ 
gate  detailed  responsibility  for  the 
several  classifications. 

Neglect  of  Duly 
In  the  absence  of  any  need  to 
show  the  degree  of  neglect,  a 
Portland,  Ore.  foreman  was  within 


tions,  or  show  the  existence  of 
some  historical  relations.”  His  de¬ 
cision,  on  an  intra-plant  equity 
basis,  awarded  a  $4  increase  but 
no  change  in  hours. 

Compounded  Overtime  Kate 
A  Vancouver,  B.  C.  contract 
with  pressmen  set  daily  overtime 
pay  as  “price  and  one-half  the 
regular  rates  for  the  first  four 
hours  and  double  price  after  four 
hours.”  The  union  claimed  pay¬ 
ment  for  sixth-day  overtime  at 
“one  and  one-half  times  time-and- 
one-half  for  the  first  four  hours 
and  two  times  time-and-one-half 
for  overtime  in  excess  of  four 
hours.”  The  arbitrator  upheld  the 
employer’s  interpretation  that  the 
pay  for  one  hour  of  overtime  at 
'he  end  of  a  sixth  shift  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  for  one  hour 
of  overtime  at  the  end  of  any 
other  shift  in  the  week. 

Free  Lance  Writer 
A  free  lance  writer  for  a  Phil¬ 
adelphia  newspaper  who  joined  the 
guild  failed  to  persuade  an  arbi¬ 
trator  that  an  enlargement  of  ac¬ 
tivities  constituted  a  change  from 
independent  contractor  to  employe 
status.  The  arbitrator  said  he  was 
loathe  to  upset  the  traditional  free 
lance  procedure  in  the  business 
but  he  thought  it  might  be  wise 
for  the  bargaining  committees  to 
devise  a  classification  of  part- 
time  employe. 

Ovcrtime-on-Overtimc 
Cleveland  printers,  like  the  Van¬ 
couver  pressmen,  wanted  an  extra 
penalty  on  sixth  shift  overtime, 
but  the  arbitrator  said  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  correct  in  paying  time 
and  one-half  the  regular  straight 
time  rate. 

Holiday  Eve  Premium 
Holiday  Eve  is  to  be  considered 
as  the  holiday  when  a  combined 
holiday  edition  of  the  Atlanta 
newspapers  is  published  on  a  day 


the  contract  provisions  when  he  _ r-r-- 

fired  a  proofreader  for  neglect  of  before  a  holiday.  But  when  an 
duty  when  he  failed  to  locate  insert  for  the  holiday  edition  went 


eight  of  12  errors  in  a  limited 
amount  of  copy. 

Promotions  to  Vacancies 
When  37  Guild  members  were 


to  press  two  days  before  the  holi¬ 
day,  pressmen  who  worked  on  it 
demanded  holiday  rates.  This  was 
denied.  Only  those  who  work  on 
laid  off  by  a  San  FrmieVseo  daffy  before 

the  paper  filled  some  of  the  va-  holiday  are  entitled  to  prem- 
cated  jobs  by  promoting  employes  Ptty-  iTie  arbitrator  said. 

Intoxication  Warning 
Sustaining  a  Philadelphia  pub¬ 
lisher’s  dismissal  of  a  longtime 
employe  who  ignored  frequent 
warnings  about  his  intoxication, 
the  arbitrator  commented:  “The 


who  remained.  Under  the  clause 
giving  preference  to  a  rehiring  list 
the  guild  claimed  that  no  vacancy 
can  exist  in  a  job  to  which  a  for¬ 
mer  employe  has  prior  claim.  The 

arbitrator  construed  the  contract  ....  . . . . . .  . ... 

relating  specifically  to  award  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  hiring  of  new  persons  to  fill  a  man  57  years  of  age  ought  to 
ex-employes'  jobs.  That  the  clause  know  that  engaging  in  extremes 
might  be  used  as  a  subterfuge,  as  generally  means  ending  on  the 
argued  by  the  guild,  was  no  bar-  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.” 
ner  to  its  legitimate  use.  Refusal  of  Transfer 

omparable  Wage  Data  Severance  pay  was  awarded  to 

tnorts  by  a  mailers’  union  in  a  Boston  sports  writer  who  re- 
^  aine  to  introduce  general  statis-  fused  to  transfer  to  a  rewrite  po- 
ics  on  wages  for  all  manufactur-  sition.  The  new  assignment  to 
g  workers  met  with  a  veto  by  relative  anonymity,  in  the  absence 
“The  fig-  of  an  emergency,  could  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  him  in  the  position  he 
had  earned  as  a  sports  specialist, 
the  arbitrator  held.  Because  it  was 
an  unreasonable  order  he  was  not 


tires  quoted  have  little  merit  as 
an  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  a  wage 
helpful,  wage  data 
cover  comparable  opera- 
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under  a  duty  to  obey  it  and  there¬ 
fore  his  disobedience  did  not  con¬ 
stitute  gross  neglect  of  duty  or 
gross  misconduct. 

*  *  * 

Disposing  of  another  grievance 
which  grew  out  of  a  disagreement 
on  contract  interpretation  where 
an  employe  objected  to  conditions 
imposed  on  her  transfer  from  a 
stenographer  job  in  circulation  to 
secretary  in  editorial,  a  Philadel¬ 
phia  arbitrator  advised:  “If  the 
parties  desire  an  arrangement 
whereby  employes  may  transfer 
from  one  department  to  another 
then  they  should  provide  for 
such  in  their  contract.” 

Holiday  Pay 

An  agreement  between  the 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  newspapers 
and  the  guild  specifies  certain  holi¬ 
days  and  says  the  work  week  in 
which  any  of  these  holidays  fall 
shall  consist  of  four  days  totaling 
32  hours.  The  arbitrator  reviewed 
the  negotiated  proposals  and  in¬ 
terpreted  the  contract  provision  to 
mean  that  “work  week”  defined 
the  individual  employe’s  scheduled 
work  week,  not  the  calendar  week. 
Even  if  an  employe  works  five 
shifts  during  the  holiday  week,  he 
is  entitled  to  no  extra  pay  for  the 
unworked  holiday  falling  on  his 
day  off. 

Printer’s  Competency 

The  stint  standard  in  the  New 
York  City  contract  covering  ma¬ 
chine  operators — 4.500  ems  of 
solid  nonpareil  corrected  matter 
per  hour — came  into  dispute  when 
a  printer  was  fired  for  inadequate 
performance  over  a  period  of  23 
months.  He  had  been  employed 
by  the  same  paper  for  14  years,  a 
fact  which  the  arbitrator  saw  as 
nroof  of  his  proficiency  as  a  line¬ 
casting  machine  operator. 

The  employer  erred  in  discharg¬ 
ing  the  man,  said  the  arbitrator, 
because  the  contract  competency 
clause  merely  set  a  standard  to  be 
met  at  the  time  of  employment. 
An  assistant  foreman  testified 
that  there  was  no  formal  notice 
of  minimum  requirements  and  he 
would  consider  1,000  lines  of 
mixed  type  a  fair  night's  work  on 
the  machine  operated  by  the  dis¬ 
charged  printer.  On  the  last  day 


of  his  employment,  the  man  pro¬ 
duced  more  type  than  some  of  the 
best  of  the  87  operators,  including 
admitted  “swifts”  or  “roadsters,” 
the  arbitrator  noted.  The  chief 
conclusion  was  that  the  nature  of 
newspaper  composing  room  work 
does  not  permit  consistent  main¬ 
tenance  of  academic  standards. 

Percentage  Increase 
Milwaukee  publisher  representa¬ 
tives  on  tWe  arbitration  panel  took 
strong  exception  to  the  majority 
decision  which  applied  a  percent¬ 
age  increase  to  photo-engravers’ 
pay.  Thus  that  union  received  a 
pay  raise  of  $4.50  while  others  in 
the  plant  got  $4.  The  chairman 
iiistified  it  on  the  ground  that  en¬ 
gravers  rated  more  than  other 
crafts.  To  disregard  percentages, 
he  said,  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
equity  to  that  craft  which  has  en- 
ioyed  historical  primacy.  He  also 
considered  problems  created  by 
the  increasing  use  of  color. 

Pay  for  No  Work 
A  flagrant  violation  of  office 
rules  by  a  supervisor  was  found 
in  a  Washington,  D.  C.  case  but 
the  arbitrator  recommended  len¬ 
iency  to  the  extent  that  the  dis¬ 
charged  supervisor  and  a  printer 
be  denied  the  privilege  of  working 
in  the  shop  for  only  six  months, 
not  forever.  The  evidence  brought 
out  that  the  newspaper  industry 
generally  has  been  very  tolerant 
about  the  working  hours  of  print¬ 
ers  and  has  relied  upon  an  honor 
system  as  to  time  cards.  In  this 
case,  however,  records  were  falsi¬ 
fied  to  cover  up  a  printer’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  job  for  as  much  as 
a  quarter  of  his  working  time. 

Names  in  Payroll  Data 
The  guild’s  request  for  full  pay¬ 
roll  data,  giving  names  of  em¬ 
ployes.  was  denied  by  a  New  York 
arbitrator  on  the  ground  that  he 
could  see  no  relevancy  for  the 
use  of  names  in  wage  talks. 

Equitable  Salaries 
Because  scales  in  this  particular 
New  Jersey  city  were  inequitably 
low  as  compared  with  reporters’ 
salaries  elsewhere,  the  arbitrator 
awarded  an  $11.50  increase  in  top 
minimum  and  $7  generally.  The 
minimum  of  $79.50  was  the  low¬ 
est  in  any  guild  contract. 
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Poulin  Proves 
His  Pet  Theory 
Of  Crime  News 


By  W,  R.  Wheatley 

Canadian  Press  Staff  Writer 
Montreal 

On  the  hypothesis  that  sin  is 
news  and  murder  in  print  is  a 
communal  commodity,  Montreal’s 
newest  weekly  newspaper  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  from  a  first-issue  12,000 
copies  to  175,000  in  nine  months. 

The  French-language  tabloid. 
Alio  Police — The  words  anyone 
might  use  on  stumbling  upon  a 
crime  and  rushing  to  a  telephone 
— is  the  tangible  expression  of 
Robert  Poulin’s  theory  about  news 
in  relation  to  human  nature  and 
human  behavior,  about  what  peo¬ 
ple  want  to  read. 

Three  years  ago,  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  Canadian  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  Mr.  Poulin  chided  his  co- 
editors  for  hush  -  hush  methods 
in  home-town  journalism,  for 
sqiieamishness  in  printing  crime 
details. 

Alio  Police  is  required  reading 
in  the  home  in  suburban  West- 
mount  where  publisher  Poulin 
lives  with  his  wife  and  four  sons. 

There,  in  the  evening,  Mr. 
Poulin  edits  much  of  the  copy. 
Mark,  9,  and  Enk,  7,  see  the 
paper  when  their  father  brings  it 
home  the  evening  before  it  goes 
on  sale. 

Alio  Police  espouses  the  work 
of  the  police  and  urges  public 
cooperation.  It  is  no  scandal 
sheet  and  does  not  poke  fun  at 
people.  It  explains  court  proced¬ 
ure  and  carries  a  chit-chat  column 
about  bench  and  bar.  There  are 
articles  by  criminologists  and 
medico-legal  experts;  stories  of 
famous  murder  cases  of  years  ago, 
of  murders  today  in  Canada  and 
abroad. 

Let  there  be  a  shocking  murder 
in  Montreal  or  Quebec  province, 
and  Alio  Police  opens  wide  its 
column  gates  to  words  and  pic- 


FASHION 


LINAGE 


.  .  .  Which  now  includos 
the  new,  intpiring  COPY  CUES 
every  month.  Write  u>  or  otk  our 
representative  to  show  you  these 
other  proven  linoge  building 
services! 


•  Metre  Newspaper  Service 

e  Metre  Depertmetit  Store  Service 

•  Metre  Jewelry  Service 

•  Greater  Sates  Service 

•  Metre’s  Soper  Food  Service 


.  .  .  And  many  other  supplemen¬ 
tary  services  that  mean  PIUS 
BUSINESS  tor  your  newspaperl 


METRO 


60  Madison  Avt. 
N«w  York  16,  Nw  Y. 


tures,  let  the  blood  run  where  it 
may. 

It  published  untouched  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  head,  found  weeks 
after  the  body,  of  the  victim  in 
Montreal’s  sensational  torso  mys¬ 
tery.  Mr.  Poulin  says  use  of  such 
pictures  is  to  assist  police  in  iden¬ 
tification;  also  readers  are  some¬ 
times  warned  in  captions  “to  be 
careful  if  they  can’t  take  it.”  He 
says  the  paper  has  never  had  a 
protest. 

Mr.  Poulin,  a  newspaperman 
for  18  years,  gave  much  study 
to  news  in  crime  before  embark¬ 
ing  on  the  publication.  He  is  a 
law  graduate  himself  and  was 
joined  by  a  Montreal  lawyer  in 
financing  the  project. 

The  tabloid  was  such  a  whop¬ 
ping  success  from  the  start  that 
the  investors  began  counting  prof¬ 
its  after  an  outlay  of  only  $1,750 
each. 


S.  F.  Gold  Rush 
Occasioned  by 
Norton's  Notes 


Miss  Hamilton  Named 
Galt  General  Manager 

Galt,  Ont. 

Margaret  Hamilton,  business 
manager  of  the  Galt  Reporter,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  newspaper,  one  of  the  first 
women  in  Canada  to  hold  such  a 
post. 

She  succeeds  K.  R.  Thomson 
who  has  gone  to  Toronto  to  be¬ 
come  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Thomson  Newspapers,  in 
charge  of  Canadian  interests. 

Miss  Hamilton  is  a  native  of 
Galt.  She  held  important  positions 
at  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  in  Al¬ 
berta  and  with  Galt  Malleable 
Iron  before  going  to  the  staff  of 
the  Reporter  five  years  ago  as  an 
accountant.  She  was  named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  paper  three 
years  ago. 
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San  Franosco 
Chain  reactions  resultant  from 
the  revival  of  a  historic  early- 
day  character  is  providing  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  with  an  en¬ 
tire  series  of  promotions. 

Last  Spring  the  Chronicle 
staged  two  “Buried  Treasure” 
hunts,  with  clues  appearing  daily 
in  the  newspaper.  In  dramatizing 
these  events,  the  Chronicle  re¬ 
called  the  eccentric  career  of  an 
early  day  citizen  who  termed  him¬ 
self  Emperor  Norton,  Emperor  of 
California  and  Protector  of  Mex- 


Press  Library 

Copenhagen,  E)enmark 
Berlingske  Tidende,  Denmark’s 
oldest  and  largest  newspaper,  is 
distributing  a  series  of  booklets  en¬ 
titled  'The  Berlingske  Press  Li¬ 
brary,”  designed  to  “promote  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  press  in  and  its  importance 
for  a  democratic  society.” 


With  the  treasure  hunts  over, 
Emperor  Norton  was  again  be¬ 
coming  a  legendary  figure  whose 
fantastic  beliefs  in  his  right  of 
kingship  had  been  good-naturedly 
accepted  by  this  city  during  its 
past. 

100,000  Gold  Crowns 

Then  came  the  Chronicle’s  sec¬ 
ond  annual  balloon  parade  herald¬ 
ing  the  Christmas  season.  J.  P. 
Cahn,  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
called  Emperor  Norton’s  habit  of 
giving  lOlTs  in  return  for  meals, 
clothing  and  other  kindnesses.  As 
a  result,  100,000  Emperor  Norton 
Gold  Crown  notes  were  distrib¬ 
uted  along  the  route  of  the  parade. 

The  attractive  “yellow  certifi¬ 
cates”  proved  a  popular  token  for 
children  parade  goers.  A  check 
showed  not  a  single  note  was  left 
on  the  streets  for  the  city’s  clean¬ 
ing  department,  the  Chronicle  re¬ 
ported.  Among  the  notes  were 
special  “gold  crowns”  bearing 
“N.  Rex  I”  in  addition  to  the 
signature.  The  Chronicle  re¬ 
deemed  each  of  these  for  10  silver 
dollars. 

Today,  and  throughout  the  holi¬ 
day  season  ending  Jan.  3,  the 
Chronicle  is  offering  to  exchange 
each  of  the  “plain”  notes  out¬ 
standing  for  a  ride  on  any  of  the 
amusement  attractions  at  Play- 
land-at-the-Beach.”  There  are  15 
different  Playland  events  where 
the  crowns  are  good  for  admis¬ 
sions. 


New  Issue  Planned 


mark.  The  crown  notes  will  be 
issued  for  direct  ‘purchases.’  They 
must  continue  to  operate  on  their 
own,  without  the  added  require¬ 
ments  of  box  tops,  essays  or  any 
other  promotion  gimmick.  Today, 
the  gold  crowns  are  not  gimmicks 
in  the  eyes  of  the  children.” 

Promotion — in  Latin 

In  designing  the  currency,  the 
Chronicle  was  self-effacing  in  its 
own  promotion.  The  Chronicle’s 
motto  appeared — but  in  Latin- 
on  each  note.  Stress  was  on  the 
currency  and  Emperor  Norton. 

The  currency  distribution  at 
parade  time  was  in  addition  to 
the  issuance  of  10,000  balloons. 
Emperor  Norton,  riding  in  an 
early  model  auto,  led  the  parade. 
Last  came  Santa  Claus. 

“The  object  was  to  give  the 
kids  a  good  time.  We  cast  our 
bread  upon  the  waters,  and  it  has 
certainly  paid  off,”  Mr.  Cahn 
reported. 


Big  Southland  Edition 
Goes  Around  World 


Los  Angeles 

Air  freight  will  place  more  than 
3,000  copies  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times’  Midwinter  Number  on  the 
desks  of  transportation  execu¬ 
tives  throughout  the  world  this 
week  to  tell  the  1 954  story  of  the 
Southland’s  industrial  develop¬ 
ment. 

Shortly  after  this  year’s  record- 
breaking  edition  began  to  roll 
from  the  Times  presses,  trucks 
took  copies  to  Lockheed  Air 
Terminal,  where  Flying  Tiger  air 
freighters  awaited  them,  prepared 
to  fly  the  pictorial  story  of  the 
Southland  to  a  selected  list  of 
world  traders  in  169  countries  and 
200  ports. 

This  special  distribution  of  the 
Midwinter  Edition  is  an  annual 
event  in  the  year-round  program 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor  De¬ 
partment  to  bring  the  facts  of 
Southland  growth  and  its  trade 
opportunities  to  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  executives  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


The  1953  gold  crown  issue  will 
then  expire,  but  already  Mr.  Kahn 
has  plans  for  a  new  distribution 
of  the  “play  money.”  While  these 
plans  remain  in  the  Chronicle’s 
secret  files,  the  next  proposal  will 
be  another  provision  for  “directly 
negotiable”  transactions,  he  ad¬ 
vised. 

“The  Emperor  Norton  Gold 
Crown  notes  have  become  legal 
tender  for  children.  It-  provides 
them  with  their  own  fiscal  sys¬ 
tem.  We  will  not  let  the  ‘cur¬ 
rency’  become  cheap.  We  will 
continue  to  play  this  straight,  as 
if  the  Emperor  exists. 

“Already  the  Emperor  has  be¬ 
come  real  to  children.  He  must 
continue  to  live  up  to  his  trade- 
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Erie  Dispatch  Plans 
New  Building  in  '54 

Erie,  Pa- 

The  133-year-old  Erie  Dispatch 
will  move  into  a  modem  plant 
by  next  September,  Edward  Lamb 
president  and  publisher,  informed 
the  186  employes  this  week  after 
negotiations  for  the  site  were  j 
completed.  * 

The  property,  which  has  a  sid¬ 
ing  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  will  have  in  excess  of 
63,000  square  feet  of  space. 
Building  plans  are  now 
drawn  and  corrolated  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  W.  Howard  Parsons,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher,  Leo 
Carle,  production  superintendent, 
and  Paul  Albract,  vicepresident  ot 
Lamb  Enterprises.  It  will  be  > 
one-floor  structure. 
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Bodi  Named  M.  E. 

On  Palo  Alto  Times 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Alexander  S.  Bodi  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Times,  Formerly  he 
headed  the  San  Mateo  County 
courthouse  news  bureau  main¬ 
tained  by  Peninsula  Newspapers 
Incorporate^d  for  the  Times,  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune  and  the 
Burlingame  Advance-Star. 

Mr.  Bodi’s  past  experience  in¬ 
cludes  work  with  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Times,  Great  Falls  (Mont.) 
Tribune,  Lewistown  (Mont.) 
Democrat-News  and  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner.  He  succeeds  J.  R. 
Paulson,  now  managing  editor, 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press-Demo¬ 
crat. 


Minneapolis  Strike 

continued  from  page  10 
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Mystery  Contest 
Aids  Circulation 

Honolulu,  T.  H. 

A  “killer  contest”  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  murder  mystery 
serial  in  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulle¬ 
tin  added  759  new  subscribers,  re¬ 
ports  J.  C.  Gomes,  circulation 
manager.  Newspaperboys  con¬ 
ducted  a  special  drive  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  offer  of  $250  in 
prizes  for  readers  who  named  the 
killer  in  a  serial  appearing  in  the- 
paper. 


Horizontal  makeup  on  Page  One  of  a  California  weekly, 
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Readers  Say 

continued  from  page  2 


‘Andy'  Glarner 

To  THE  Editor:  Andre 
(“Andy”)  Glarner.  for  a  good 
half-century  an  ace  of  bilingual  and 
international  reporting,  not  only 
in  his  native  France  but  in  the 
United  States,  is  dead.  It  will  be 
35  years  this  coming  June  that 
■Andy  and  I  covered  the  “Interal¬ 
lied  Games,”  a  sort  of  restricted 
Olympiad,  in  Pershing  Stadium,  at 
Joinville-le-Pont  just  outside  Paris. 
And  the  tall,  dark  bustling  older 
reporter,  who  knew  his  sports  just 
as  well  as  his  politics,  helped  me 
out  in  more  ways  than  one. 

This  reporter  later  got  to  know 
Glarner  well  in  “La  Maison  des 
Journalistes,”  that  excellent  press 


club  on  the  Rue  Louis-le-Grand. 
In  1921,  while  serving  in  the  Paris 
bureau  of  United  Press,  he  saw  a 
lot  more  of  Andy,  whose  Ex¬ 
change  Telegraph  had  a  working 
agreement  with  the  American 
agency.  Together  we  covered 
many  a  riotous  all-night  session 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
in  the  Fall  of  that  year,  out  at 
Versailles,  the  murder  trial  of  one 
Henri-Desire  Landru,  the  “blue- 
beard”  charged  wtih  the  murder 
of  eight  lady  friends  and  the  son 
of  one  of  them.  Glarner’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  helped  this  young  reporter 
over  many  a  difficulty.  Again — 
merci,  vieille  hranche! 

Glarner  came  by  his  English 
through  a  spell  of  schooling  in 
England,  and  perfected  himself  in 
real  “American”  as  a  member  of 
the  French  colony  on  the  Pacific 


Coast.  I  still  recall  with  a  chuckle 
.Andy’s  remark  when  I  was  all 
but  carried  away  by  a  sonorous 
peroration  of  the  many-times 
French  Premier,  the  late  Aristide 
Briand.  He  was  so  eloquent  that 
day — when  wasn’t  he? — that  this 
greenhorn  reporter  almost  forgot 
the  proprieties  of  the  foreign  press 
gallery  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties — perched  right  above  the  “ex¬ 
treme  left”  seats  of  the  Commu¬ 
nists — that  he  started  to  applaud. 

“Can  it,  kid!”  stage-whispered 
Glarner.  “That’s  what  they  would 
call  hiishwah  out  in  San  Francis¬ 
co!” 

In  the  years  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II.  Andy 
Glarner  did  quite  a  bit  of  travel¬ 
ling  back  and  forth  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  I 
am  pretty  sure  he  represented  Ex¬ 
change  and  L’Excehior  at  the 
Washington  Naval  conference  of 
1921-2;  and  am  almost  equally 
certain  that  some  three  years  later 
he  witnessed  the  smacking  ring 
defeat  of  “Gorgeous  Georges” 
Carpentier  by  the  tough  fists  of 
our  mutual  old  friend,  William 
Harrison  Dempsey. 

Friend  of  Ambassador 
Because  of  Glarner’s  American 
background,  and  the  genial 
warmth  of  his  personality,  he  was 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  every 
United  States  Ambassador  from 
the  time  His  Excellency  first 
landed  at  Le  Havre  and  went  on 
to  Paris.  In  fact,  his  American 
slang,  so  reminiscent  of  the  San 
Francisco  waterfront,  made  such 
envoys  as  grand  old  Myron  T 
Herrick.  Hugh  Wallace,  Walter  E. 
Edge,  Jesse  I.  Strauss,  and  James 
Clement  Dunn,  fairly  homesick 
when  he  dropped  around  to  pry 
news  out  of  them. 

Glarner  was  known  by  two  dis¬ 
tinguishing  marks;  an  ever  -  bub¬ 
bling  briar  pipe,  and  a  gold-plated 
cigarette  case  with  folding  leaves 
that  contained  the  autographs  of 
all  the  great  and  near-great  whom 
he  met  at  international  confer¬ 
ences.  Celebrities  in  the  sports 
world  also  contributed  their  mon¬ 
ickers  freely,  because  next  to  in¬ 
ternational  politics,  track  and  field 
was  Andy’s  great  passion.  In  the 
years  before  War  I,  he  was  among 
the  best  French  amateurs  at  both 
sprints  and  middle  distance  run¬ 
ning. 

“How  fast  were  you  ever,  real¬ 
ly?”  Herol  Egan,  then  sports  pun¬ 
dit  of  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  asked  him  one 
evening  in  Harry’s  New  York  Bar 
on  the  Rue  Daunou  in  Paris. 

“Well,”  Andy  replied,  “I  was 
fast  enough  to  get  away  from  the 
Boches  at  the  first  Battle  of  the 
Marne  back  in  1914.  That  is,  un¬ 
til  our  coach  told  us  to  turn 
round  and  fight.  Funny  little  fel¬ 
low,  that  coach  of  ours.  Name 
of  Ferdy  Foch.” 

Hudson  R.  Hawley 
(  aroga  Lake  Road, 

Johnstown.  RD  2,  N.  Y. 
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Stanford  and  Wife 
Buy  Conn.  Weekly 

Sale  of  the  Milford  (Conn.) 
Citizen,  a  59-year-old  weekly,  to 
Alfred  Stanford  of  New  York, 
formerly  vicepresident  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  publisher  of 
the  magazine.  Boats,  and  Mrs. 
Stanford,  has  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Stanford,  who  at  one  time 
was  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Milford  Citizen,  Inc.  Ed¬ 
ward  DeCourcy  will  continue  as 
editor,  and  Mr.  Stanford  will  be 
president. 

The  Arthur  Pearce  interests  ac¬ 
quired  the  Milford  Citizen  in  Aug¬ 
ust.  1952,  following  a  merger  of 
three  weeklies  in  that  shoreline 
town.  George  Romano  handled  the 
sale  to  the  Stanfords. 

V  V  * 

Charles  Sawyer  of  Cincinnati, 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
has  purchased  the  Waverly  (Ohio) 
Watchman  from  the  Pike  Counts 
Democratic  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Sawyer  is  publisher  of  the  Lan¬ 
caster  Eagle-Gazette,  a  daily,  and 
the  Warerly  News,  a  weekly. 

«  *  * 

The  Butler  County  Press  at  Da¬ 
vid  City,  Neb.,  has  been  sold  by 
Mrs.  Florella  Clark  Owen  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Barnes  of  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 
Mrs.  Owen’s  father  bought  the 
Press  in  1910.  She  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  since  1933.  Herman  H. 
Koch,  Sioux  City,  la.,  newspaper 
broker,  negotiated  the  sale. 

*  V  V 

The  Advocate  -  Republican  at 
Audubon,  Iowa,  was  sold  by  .Ar¬ 
nold  Spencer  to  Elmer  G.  Carlson, 
publisher  of  the  Audubon  Sews- 
Guide.  The  deal  was  handled  by 
Herman  H.  Koch,  newspaper  bro 
ker  of  Sioux  City,  la. 

*  *  * 

Ownership  of  the  Audubon 
(la.)  Advocate-Republican,  oldest 
paper  in  the  county,  passed  on 
Dec.  15  from  Arnold  H.  Spencer, 
publisher  for  30  years,  to  Elmer 
G.  Carlson,  publisher  of  the  Nevt- 

Guide.  The  Advocate-Republican 

will  be  published  on  Mondays  and 
the  News-Guide  on  Thursdays. 

♦  *  * 

■After  34  years  as  editor  and 
publisher,  Rollo  G.  Mosher  sold 
the  Wayiand  (Mich.)  Globe  w 
Irvin  P.  Helmley,  former  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Leslie  Repiiblicoo 
*  *  ♦ 

Arthur  J.  Riedesel  has  sold  his 
three-fourths  interest  in  the  Sher¬ 
man  County  Times  at  Loup  Cdy. 
Neb.,  to  Eldon  V.  Bass,  an  edi¬ 
torial  staff  writer  for  the  Times 
since  1947. 

■ 

Guests  of  New  Mayor 

Cleveuw 

True  to  a  campaign  promise- 
Cleveland’s  new  mayor,  Anth^ 
J.  Celebrezze,  entertained  the  cm 
editors  and  political  writers 
the  three  daily  newspapers  at  dm 
ner. 
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Public  Voice  at  Bargaining  Table 


lllii 


A  Plan  to  Prevent 
Newspaper  Shutdown 

By  Irving  Ferman 

Washington  Director,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 


The  recent  It -day-long  shut¬ 
down  of  newspapers  in  New  York 
City  is  cause  for  profound  dis¬ 
turbance  to  libertarians. 

Proponents  of  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers’  cause,  as  well  as  those 
championing  the  publishers’  cause, 
must  stipulate  the  fact  that  the 
shutdown’s  net  effect  was  to  cur¬ 
tail  transmission  of  news  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  if  official  censorship  had 
been  imposed. 

News  transmission  is  our  so¬ 
cietal  lifeblood.  And  it  cannot  be 
emphasized  often  enough  that  the 
health  of  our  democratic  process 
rests  on  a  public  opinion  kept 
well-informed  through  clear,  open 
informational  channels.  Fd  Mur- 
row  writes  “a  community  with¬ 
out  newspapers  or  with  censored 
newspapers  is  less  than  free.” 

No  one  can  effectively  suggest 
that  the  iron  curtain  drop  in  New 
York  seriously  affected  our  body 
politic  by  creating  an  uninformed 
public.  There  was  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision.  There  were  the  magazines. 
The  concern  is  in  the  ever  present 
threat  of  a  shutdown  portended 
by  strike  action.  The  existence  of 
various  unions  in  a  newspaper 
plant,  each  negotiating  a  no¬ 
passing-picket-line  clause  makes 
this  threat  real. 

By  enforcing  labor  contracts, 
and  penalizing  parties  to  it  for 
unfair  practices  in  their  negotia¬ 
tion.  We  have  delegated  to  these 
parties  the  right  to  legislate  law — 
in  the  form  of  labor  contracts — 
for  their  own  industrial  life.  We 
have  attempted  to  limit  our  con¬ 
cern  in  simply  promoting  a  proc¬ 
ess.  in  which  parties  can  trade 
freely.  This  is  a  free  society’s  an¬ 
swer  to  collectivism. 

Whenever  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  sit  down  to  bargain,  there  is 
always  public  interest  in  produc¬ 
tion  not  stopping.  However,  in 
the  field  of  news  production,  it  is 
submitted  that  this  interest  is  of 
such  great  moment,  and  of  such 
profound  significance,  warranting 
our  attention  into  possible  threats 
to  termination  of  news  transmis¬ 
sion.  We  must  recognize  that  any 
possible  curb  placed  on  free  bar- 
gaining  must  be  sought  within  a 
democratic  framework. 

One  possibility  is  a  form  of 
compulsory  arbitration  designed 
to  either  force  men  to  work,  or 
to  force  employers  to  publish.  To 
a  socially  undesirable 
Shutdown  in  this  manner  might 
TV  niore  harm  than  good, 
^is  kind  of  compulsion  should 
he  avoided  too  far  over  the  side 
ot  individual  privacy.  It  brings 

Editor  &  publisher  f 


onto  the  collective  bargaining 
table  an  authoritarianism  not  de¬ 
sirable  in  any  free  enterprise  so¬ 
ciety. 

We  do  not  advise  compulsory 
arbitration.  Where  does  the  solu¬ 
tion  lie  which  will  insure  unin¬ 
terrupted  news  transmission? 

The  solution  proposed  is  public 
representation  at  the  bargaining 
table  prior  to  the  taking  of  strike 
action.  Agreed  upon  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  public  should  be  called 
in  at  threatening  points  of  the  ne¬ 
gotiation.  he  advised  as  to  the 
facts,  and  then  make  findings. 
Either  side  need  not  be  fearful  of 
public  findings  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  demands. 

True,  this  is  a  form  of  coercion. 
Public  opinion  in  our  democracy, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  the  greatest 
limiting  factor  of  individual  free 
will.  But  it  is  submitted  that  this 
coercion  is  the  most  democratic. 

This  suggestion  is  being  made 
as  an  attorney  having  practiced 
labor  law  in  the  field  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing,  and  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  report  the  views  of  the 
•American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
■ 

John  T.  Casey  Opens 
Public  Relations  Office 

John  T.  Casey  and  Associates, 
a  newly  organized  public  relations 
firm,  will  be  started  Jan.  1,  with 
offices  at  41  East  50th  Street,  it 
was  announced  by  John  T.  Casey, 
who  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  with  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J.  Rass. 

Gilbert  Desvernine,  who  has 
been  with  Ivy  Lee  and  T.  J. 
Ross  for  the  past  seven  years,  is 
al.so  joining  the  new  firm.  Both 
Mr.  Casey  and  Mr.  Desvernine 
are  former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
men  and  are  veterans  of  World 
War  IL  Mr.  Casey,  a  Naval  Re¬ 
serve  Commander,  has  for  five 
years  commanded  the  Volunteer 
Public  Relations  Company  of  the 
Third  Naval  District. 

■ 

AP  Sends  Leeright 
To  Cheyenne  Bureau 

J.  Robert  Leeright,  a  member 
of  the  Associated  Press  staff  at 
Denver,  was  appointed  corre¬ 
spondent  at  the  Cheyenne  bureau 
‘his  week  by  General  Manager 
Frank  J.  Starzel. 

Mr.  Leeright,  33,  worked  on 
the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  Times- 
News,  and  the  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Tribune,  before  entering  AP  serv¬ 
ice  at  Boise  in  1947, 

He  succeeds  Charles  E.  Mun¬ 
son,  who  resigned. 

or  December  26,  1953 


Press  Corps  Can't 

Washington 

The  Christmas  “office  party” 
went  out  with  the  Truman  .Ad¬ 
ministration,  employes  and 
newsmen  in  government  offices 
and  press  rooms  found  when 
the  State  Department  put  on  a 
ban  which  was  quickly  adopted 
by  other  agencies. 

The  State  Department  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  and  women 
learned  in  the  language  of 
diplomacy,  sought — unsuccess¬ 
fully — to  establish  that  the 
press  room  is  “extra-territori¬ 
al,”  out  of  bounds.  One  of  the 
newshawks  also  dropped  the 
hint  that  somebody  might  pos¬ 
sibly  get  the  idea  that  this  is 
the  opening  wedge  for  a  brand 
new  national  prohibition  move 


Liquidate  Surplus 

and  stories  might,  just  might, 
get  into  the  newspapers.  No¬ 
body  was  very  frightened  by 
that  one. 

As  a  last  hope,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  ban  be  placed 
in  writing;  that  way  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  its  issuer  would  disclose 
who  is  the  killjoy.  No;  the 
law — no  alcoholic  beverages  in 
public  buildings  —  simply  will 
be  observed  as  others  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  observed. 

This  presents  a  problem  for 
the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents'  Association,  President 
Donald  J.  Gonzales  (United 
Press)  pointed  out;  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  a  cash  balance  and 
doesn’t  know  what  to  do  with 
it. 


Foreign  Press 
To  Vote  On 
German  Entry 

The  long-pending  question  of 
readmitting  German  correspond¬ 
ents  to  the  Foreign  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  in  New  York  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  in  a  refer¬ 
endum  by  mail,  it  was  decided  at 
the  annual  general  meeting  held 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Guild  on  Dec. 
21. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Association  for  the 
year  1954  are  Richard  Greenough 
(Lnnilon  Daily  Mail),  president; 
Peter  Freuchen  (Politiken,  Den¬ 
mark)  and  Jacques  Edinger 
(Agence  France  Presse),  vicepres¬ 
idents;  Hans  Steinitz  (Der  Bund, 
Switzerland),  general  secretary; 
Paul  F.  Sanders  IHet  Purool,  Hol¬ 
land),  treasurer. 

In  addition  to  the  officers,  those 
elected  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  were  Anthony  Antonakakis 
(Kathimerin,  Greece),  Johan 
Hambro  (Norway),  Bernard 
Moore  (British  Broadcasting 
Company),  Niels  Norlund  (Ber- 
lingske  Tidende,  Denmark),  .Ar¬ 
nold  Vas  Dias  (Nieuwe  Rotter- 
damse  CouranI,  Holland),  and 
Anne  Weill  ( Agence  France 
Presse  . 

The  Foreign  Press  Association 
represents  foreign  newspapers  and 
radio  correspondents  of  38  coun¬ 
tries.  It  has  at  present  141  active 
and  64  associate  members. 


Cash  . . .  and  Candy 

Springfield,  Mass. 

A  two-pound  box  of  Long- 
champs  chocolates,  plus  one 
week’s  pay  extra — or  an  envelope 
with  two  weeks’  cash — was  the 
Christmas  bonus  for  all  employes 
of  the  Springfield  Union,  News 
and  Republican. 


Building  Starts 
At  Santa  Monica 

.A  construction  program  calling 
for  a  new  building  to  house  the 
Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening 
Outlook  by  next  September  has 
just  been  launched  here,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  E.  McClure, 
editor,  and  J.  D.  Funk,  general 
manager. 

Doubled  size,  vastly  improved 
facilities  and  a  new  five-unit  press 
are  features. 


The 

CLASSSIFIED 

SECTION 

of  Editor  &  Publisher 
■As  For  So  Many,  Many 
Years  Is  All  Set 
To  Help  You  In 
THIS  GOOD 
NEW  YEAR 

Want  a  New  Job? 

or  More  Help? 
Better  Equipment? 

or  a  New  Service? 
CALL  ON  US 
We’re  Glad  To  Help! 

(1700  Times  Tower, 
N.  Y.  3d,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Bryant  9-3052) 
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were  acutely  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  should  need  to  be  frugal 
to  be  successful.  How  frugal,  we 
were  not  to  learn  until  another 
three  months  had  passed,  and  our 
situation  had  turned  from  difficult 
to  hopeless;  after  which  we  op-, 
crated  for  more  than  three  years 
before  giving  up  the  ghost! 

Ca.sh  is  the  oxygen  for  the  ail¬ 
ing  newspaper.  Do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  me  —  cash  in  itself  is  no 
more  a  guarantee  of  successful  op¬ 
eration  than  oxygen  in  itself  a 
guarantee  of  health  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  but  without  a  minimum 
amount  of  cash  it  is  no  more  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  newspaper  to  cure  its 
defects  than  it  is  for  man  to  exist 
without  oxygen. 

I  have  indicated  that  cash  alone 
is  not  enough.  Certainly  the  PM- 
Star  venture  did  not  fail  for  want 
of  cash;  nearly  $8,000,000  was 
poured  into  these  newspapers  in 
exactly  the  same  period  that  less 
than  $6,000,000  turned  the  New 
York  Post  from  a  venture  losing 
at  the  rate  of  almost  $2,000,000 


ture  capital  needs  would  be  in 
fact,  rather  than  theory. 

Henry  Wallace's  Suggestion 

We  started  to  hunt  for  venture 
capital,  all  of  which  might  be  dis¬ 
sipated  in  three  months  time,  less 
the  value  of  machinery  in  a  liq¬ 
uidation  —  in  other  words,  for 
$600,000  rather  than  $2,000,000. 

At  that  point  Henry  Wallace 
suggested  I  telephone  Mrs.  Anita 
McCormick  Blaine  of  Chicago, 
who  had  contributed  to  his  cam¬ 
paign  and  who  was  enormously 
interested  in  any  and  all  efforts 
to  achieve  peace  in  the  world.  I 
called  her  for  a  brief  conversa¬ 
tion. 

A  few  days  later,  one  of  her 
attorneys  called  on  me.  He  stated 
he  himself  was  wholly  out  of 
sympathy  with  my  support  of 
Henry  Wallace,  being  a  great  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Robert  Taft,  but  he  had 
satisfied  himself  as  to  my  honesty 
of  purpo.se.  A  few  days  later,  in 
the  company  of  Mr.  Wallace,  1 
called  on  Mrs.  Blaine  in  Chicago, 
and  after  listening  to  my  plans 
and  looking  at  my  budget,  she  ex¬ 
cused  herself  for  half  an  hour  of 
private  vigil. 

When  she  rejoined  us,  she  said 


agreed  to  cut  their  demand  for 
routes  to  three,  provided  we 
would  agree  informally  for  the 
union  to  designate  who  got  the 
jobs.  This  move  alone — to  which 
in  our  desperation  we  agreed — 
added  more  than  $900  of  unnec¬ 
essary  expense  to  our  weekly 
budget.  The  first  edition  went  to 
press  on  time. 

Curiosity — and  experimental  ad¬ 
vertising — gave  us  approximately 
60,000  sales  daily  during  the  first 
week,  with  some  $6,000  in  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  We  showed  an  op¬ 
erating  profit. 

But  by  the  end  of  May  circula¬ 
tion  was  under  .SO.OOO,  advertis¬ 
ing  was  off  to  $2,000  and  deficits 
mounting. 

Operating  Deficit 

By  mid-July  we  had  hit  our  low 
point,  with  circulation  below  40,- 
()00  and  advertising  down  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,.$00.  A  typical 
week’s  operating  schedule  during 
that  first  Summer: 

Income 

(All  amounts  to  neare.st  dollar) 
Circulation  &  Subscription. $16,000 

Advertising  .  ...  1,500 

Other  . .  .  160 


another  $50,000  by  Oct.  15.  On 
the  day  before  our  next  appoint¬ 
ment  to  go  over  the  Winter  sched¬ 
ule,  however,  I  received  a  tek- 
phone  call  saying  Mrs.  Blaine  had 
been  operated  upon  for  a  tumor 
of  the  stomach  and  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  see  me  for  some  time.  1 
never  saw  her  again.  I  was  told 
she  had  failed  to  regain  full  use 
of  her  mental  faculties. 

By  January  1  it  was  clear  that 
drastic  reorganization  was  neces 
sary  if  we  were  to  continue  to 
publish  at  all.  It  was  then  1  be¬ 
gan  the  series  of  fund  raisin? 
meetings  and  appeals  that  was  to 
take  an  average  of  four  nights 
each  week  for  nearly  three  more 
years. 

Staff  economies  meant  enor- 
moas  cash  sums  for  severance  pay, 
as  well  as  weeks  of  negotiation. 
We  were  never  able  quite  to  catch  I 
up  with  the  required  sums;  always, 
by  the  time  a  stated,  necessary 
sum  was  pledged  and  actually  paid  j 
in,  enough  time  had  elapsed  so  ] 
that  added  severance  pay  was  re¬ 
quired.  ! 

Release  from  .-XF 

Finally  we  would  have  to  drop 
our  greatest  single  news  asset,  the 


annually  into  a  newspaper  with 
operating  profits. 

The  Post’s  financial  miracle — it 
had  lost  a  total  of  more  than  $80,- 
000,000  since  its  founding  in  1801 
by  .Alexander  Hamilton  —  was  a 
matter  of  great  pride  to  me  since 
I  had  served  as  its  general  man¬ 
ager  and  editor  during  the  period 
of  its  conversion. 

In  the  time  which  has  inter¬ 
vened  I  have  often  asked  myself 
the  same  question  which  has  been 
most  often  asked  of  me — how  was 
it  possible  to  go  immediately  from 
what  was  undoubtedly  my  own 
most  spectacular  management  suc¬ 
cess  (at  the  Post),  to  my  first  and 
thus  without  question  most  spec¬ 
tacular  failure  with  the  Compass? 

Lessons  to  Be  Learned 

I  have  searched  my  memory  and 
the  records  diligently  to  discover 
some  of  the  answers.  I  think  they 
may  prove  useful  to  other  pub¬ 
lishers,  editors,  general  managers, 
and  to  the  working  members  of 
editorial  and  mechanical  unions 
whose  livelihood,  as  well,  depends 
upon  sound  practice  —  and  not 
alone  by  management. 

I  was  not  too  happy  about  the 
prospects  for  the  (Dompass  from 
the  beginning.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  sensible  program  would  in¬ 
volve  the  risk  of  at  least  $2,000,- 
(XK)  in  capital. 

Marshall  Field  would  sell  plant, 
furniture  and  fixtures  of  the  Star 
for  approximately  $400,000  in 
cash.  Deposits,  initial  newsprint 
supplies  and  contracts,  a  power 
converter  for  the  press  equipment, 
and  sundry  prepaid  expenses 
would  take  another  $50,000.  If 
we  could  raise  $600,000  we  might 
be  able  to  get  three  months  of 
Summer  operation — our  worst  pe¬ 
riod — behind  us  and  be  able  ac¬ 
curately  to  estimate  what  our  fu- 
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.she  had  prayed  for  guidance,  and 
was  prepared  to  put  up  $300,000 
or  half  the  sum  required.  Two 
weeks  later  I  returned  with  the  un¬ 
happy  news  that  a  prospective  New 
York  contributor  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  indicated  he  could  raise 
$300,000  had  been  advised  by  his 
tax  counsel  that  he  had  no  capi¬ 
tal  gain  to  offset  the  possible 
$300,000  risk  of  capital  loss,  and 
could  not  participate.  Mrs.  Blaine 
again  asked  for  Divine  guidance, 
after  which  she  agreed  to  advance 
the  total  initial  capital  except  for 
the  small  sums  I  myself  was  able 
to  contribute,  and  she  did  so. 

Union  Demands  Met 

The  next  two  weeks  were  a 
genuine  nightmare.  The  typo¬ 
graphical  union  refused  to  discuss 
a  contract  unles.s  we  would  agree 
to  take  over  the  former  PM-Star 
chapel  intact.  In  addition,  they 
demanded  we  pay  notice  pay  to 
the  union  members,  whose  claim 
had  been  disallowed  by  the  Field 
Enterprises  when  the  Star  sus¬ 
pended.  I  wanted  the  right  to  op¬ 
erate  a  one-department  shop.  The 
union  refused. 

Finally,  I  capitulated  on  taking 
over  the  former  PM-Star  chapel, 
standing  firm  on  refusal  to  pay 
a  debt  the  Field  Enterprises  had 
already  disallowed,  but  agreeing  to 
a  two-weeks  notice  clause  in  the 
event  of  our  eventual  suspension. 
Thus  we  began  with  eight  situa¬ 
tions  surplus  to  our  own  planned 
type  of  operation. 

Other  unions  agreed  to  standard 
conditions  already  established.  The 
drivers’  union  refused  to  permit  us 
to  distribute  exclusively. 

At  five  o’clock  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  on  May  15,  with  the  press 
time  on  our  first  edition  scheduled 
for  seven  o’clock  that  night,  the 
officers  of  the  drivers’  union 


Total  Income  ....  .  $17,660 

Expense 

Editorial  ....  $13,030 

Circulation  .  2,527 

Production  .  . .  13,030 

Administration  & 

Accounting  . .  4,01 1 

Advertising  .  1,379 

Promotion  . .  562 

Total  Expense  $32,097 

Operating  Deficit  ....$14,437 


Daily  circulation  was  approxi¬ 
mately  36,000,  with  Sunday  (Sat¬ 
urday  Week-End  paper)  circula¬ 
tion  at  approximately  43,000. 

I  got  my  figures  together  and 
went  back  to  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Blaine  received  me  alone 
in  an  upstairs  drawing  room.  I 
told  her  that  I  thought  it  would 
be  unlikely  that  we  could  bring 
the  newspaper  through  to  a  profit¬ 
able  basis  without  at  least  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  more  of  capital,  and 
that  we  would  have  to  be  fortu¬ 
nate  beyond  anything  I  could  then 
see  in  sight  to  bring  the  paper  out 
in  two  years  within  that  limit. 

Benefactor  Stricken 
She  felt  that  it  was  important 
that  the  newspaper  continue  at 
least  until  the  elections,  since  she 
felt  it  was  vital  to  swell  the  vote 
for  Henry  Wallace,  which  she 
viewed — as  I  did  at  that  time — as 
a  protest  against  reliance  on  arms 
as  opposed  to  negotiation  for 
peace.  She  excused  herself  to 
again  seek  guidance  in  prayer,  and 
on  her  return  said  if  I  was  will¬ 
ing  to  make  the  effort  she  was 
prepared  to  risk  up  to  an  addi¬ 
tional  million  dollars  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  the  newspaper  on 
a  self  sustaining  basis. 

She  advanced  $50,000  at  once, 
another  $50,000  by  Sept.  15  and 
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.Associated  Press  and  its  accom¬ 
panying  picture  services.  Directors 
of  the  AP,  many  of  them  hostile 
to  most  of  the  policies  of  the  Com¬ 
pass,  none-the-less  consented  to 
release  us  from  our  obligations.  1 
considered  it  a  genuine  test  of 
their  collective  devotion  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press — a  test  unani¬ 
mously  pa-ssed. 

From  that  time  on,  however,  we 
were  able  to  deliver  only  the 
sketchiest  of  news  reports,  relying 
heavily  on  interpretive  articles. 

We  appealed  to  our  readers  for 
a  minimum  of  $300,000;  we  re¬ 
ceived  something  less  than  $80,- 
000,  but  .something  much  worse 
happened.  A  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  convinced  that  we  were 
doomed,  helped  hasten  the  day  by 
dropping  out,  and  other  prospects 
became  definite  in  their  refusal. 

None-the-less,  we  managed  to 
struggle  along,  seldom  haying 
enough  cash  to  meet  the  Friday 
payroll  until  after  midnight  Thurs¬ 
day,  until  Nov.  3,  1952  when 
Corliss  Lamont,  a  heavy  contribu 
tor,  foreclosed  mortgages  on  our 
machinery,  plant,  furniture  and 
fixtures,  and  our  last  resource  was 
gone.  We  managed  to  meet  cur¬ 
rent  payrolls,  state  and  federal 
withholding  taxes,  and  nothing 
else.  A  committee  of  stockholders, 
threatened  with  suit  for  severance 
pay  under  a  1952  New  York  la* 
making  stockholders  individually- 
as  well  as  collectively,  liable  for 
all  labor  claims,  pooled  approW' 
mately  $100,000,  to  which  Mrs 
Blaine’s  guardians  made  the 
jor  contribution,  and  settled  the 
various  notice  and  severanW 
claims  at  a  little  better  than 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  plan 
and  machinery  were  subsequent!, 
purchased  by  a  broker. 

(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Over  the  period  of  struggle, 
there  had  been  countless  experi¬ 
ments,  brief  nnoments  of  economic 
triumph,  and  a  considerable  re¬ 
orientation  of  policy. 

The  Compass  broke  completely 
away  from  any  illusions  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  may  have  nursed  con¬ 
cerning  its  tolerances,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  war,  when 
I  editorially  denounced  the  Com¬ 
munist  line  and  fully  supported 
United  Nations  intervention. 

Subsequently,  while  deploring 
police  interference  with  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  petitions — any  petitions 
whatever — I  denounced  the  so- 
calltJ  Stockholm  Peace  Appeal  as 
a  cleverly  worded  Communist 
propaganda  device,  pointed  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  carefully  rigged 
Communist  fakery  on  charges  of 
germ  warfare,  and  won  a  full 
apology  and  retraction  from  the 
New  York  Slate  Medical  Journal 
for  having  referred  to  me  editori¬ 
ally  as  a  pro-Communist,  and  the 
Compass  as  a  part  of  “Communist 
apparatus.” 

However,  vast  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  failed  to  read  the  news¬ 
paper  continued  to  refer  to  it  as 
pro-Commiinist,  and  prospects  for 
new  readers  and  new  advertisers 
continued  to  dim. 

In  the  final  year  we  pleaded  for 
the  nomination  of  Justice  William 
0.  Douglas  for  President,  and 
when  that  failed  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported  Adlai  Stevenson’s  candi¬ 
dacy. 

Final  Budget 

At  the  end,  we  retained  approxi¬ 
mately  32,000  circulation  for  our 
larger  (15c)  Week-End  paper,  and 
only  a  little  more  than  25,000 
daily.  In  the  closing  weeks  our 
operating  budget  would  have 
showed  something  like  this: 

1952 

(October  Week.  Typical) 
Income 

Circulation  .  ..$11,000 

Advertising  .  . .  4,000 

Other  .  40 


Total  Income  _  $15,040 

Expense 

Production  .  $  6,000 

Circulation  .  2,000 

Editorial  .  ....  5^000 

Adm.  and  Accting .  3,000 

Advertising  . .  .  .  . .  1,000 

Total  Expen.se  . $17,000 

Net  Operating  Deficit  .$  1,960 

Our  brief  moment  of  economic 
elation  had  come  in  1951  when 
each  December  week  showed  a 
profit  of  about  $1,000.  But  it  was 
SIX  months  before  we  could  per¬ 
suade  anyone  that  having  achieved 
an  operating  profit  was  NOT 
^uivalent  to  having  capital  on 

"w  ■ 

ante  to  get  more  capital  paid  in, 
we  had  slumped  into  the  loss  col- 
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umn  again  for  some  five  months. 

During  the  long  months  when 
a  stripped  staff  worked  desper¬ 
ately  to  hold  the  newspaper  to¬ 
gether,  there  were  the  usual  irri¬ 
tations  and  petty  frustrations  com¬ 
mon  to  all  newspapers. 

One  of  the  more  tiresome  was 
a  four-week  long  tussle  which 
arose  when  one  of  the  copy  boys 
asked  one  of  the  copy  girls  to 
take  on  a  larger  share  of  routine 
duties  and  capped  it  by  asking 
“Who  do  you  think  you  are,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba?” 

Until  an  excited  guild  commit¬ 
tee  called  it  to  my  attention,  I 
had  forgotten  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  was  a  dusky  girl.  All  I  re¬ 
membered  was  that  she  was  a  rav¬ 
ing  beauty.  The  copy  girl,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  member  of  the  Negro 
race,  and  resented  the  remark  as 
“chauvinLstic,”  demanding  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  offending  copy 
boy,  a  punishment  1  was  unwilling 
to  mete  out. 

Unfortunately,  from  my  stand¬ 
point,  after  numerous  tense  griev¬ 
ance  sessions,  the  copy  boy  in 
question  voluntarily  submitted  an 
apology!  Three  weeks  later  the 
girl  refused  to  bring  copy  paper 
to  an  executive,  terming  it  menial 
work.  She  was  discharged  for 
gross  insubordination.  Three 
weeks  later  she  became  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Director  for  the  Young 
Progressives. 

Another  long  and  bitter  wrangle 
came  to  an  odd  climax.  Our  cir¬ 
culation  director  disciplined  one 
of  his  newer  clerks  for  having 
driven  a  circulation  truck  without 
authorization  to  the  Post  Office, 
to  help  a  copy  boy  pick  up  the 
mail.  The  offense  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  volunteer 
driver  had  no  driving  license.  The 
grievance  committee  demanded 
dismissal  of  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager — or  at  least  a  stern  warning. 

I  refused. 

Our  fifth — and  most  heated  ses¬ 
sion — was  broken  up  by  a  call 
from  the  police.  While  we  were 
talking,  the  clerk  in  question  had 
gone  to  our  truck  entrance,  stolen 
a  truck,  and  on  his  joy  -  ride 
sm.ashed  into  a  produce  truck,  in 
full  sight  of  a  police  car,  after 
which  he  fled.  The  police  wanted 
us  to  help  locate  him!  He  still 
didn’t  even  have  a  driver’s  license, 
having  failed  to  pass  a  test.  There 
was  no  further  protest  when  we 
entered  the  clerk’s  retirement 
from  our  payrolls  as  self-caused. 

■ 

New  Plant  Begun 
By  Coming  Leader 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

The  Corning  Evening  Leader,  a 
1 07 -year-old  newspaper,  started 
construction  on  a  new  plant  this 

W,  Allen  Underhill,  publisher, 
said  two  new  16-page  presses 
would  be  installed  in  the  new 
one-story  building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  city.  It  is  expected 
to  be  occupied  next  Summer. 
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ON  A  SILVER  TRAY — Grace  Hartley,  food  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  Sunday  Magazine, 
receives  the  first  Award  of  Merit  from  J.  K.  White,  chairman  of  the 
advertising  committee  for  Associated  Pimiento  Canners. 


Crowell-Collier  Randolph  Seeks 
Elects  Smith  Reelection  on 

As  President  9-Year  Record 


Paul  C.  Smith,  44  years  old, 
will  become  president  of  the 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  effective 
Jan.  1. 

Clarence 
E.  Stouch  will 
become  chair 
man  of  the 
board  and  Albert 
E.  Winger  will 
retire  after  40 
years  with  the 
company. 

For  more  than 
15  years  Mr. 

Smith  was  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle.  He 
joined  Crowell-Collier  last  May 
as  a  vicepresident. 

The  company  publishes  Colli¬ 
er's,  the  American  Magazine,  and 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion. 
In  the  book  field,  it  publishes  the 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  the  Har¬ 
vard  Classics  and  numerous  other 
books. 


Smith 


Mr.  Smith  entered  the  newspa- 
f)er  business  in  1931  as  a  cub  re¬ 
porter  and  spent  two  years  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  a  free-lance  foreign  cor- 
resjjondent  before  joining  the 
Chronicle  as  financial  editor  in 
April,  1933.  He  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  when  he  was  26 
years  old. 


Big  Christmas  Party 

.Anderson,  S.  C. 

The  Anderson  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail  brought  Christmas 
cheer  to  the  largest  party  of  un¬ 
derprivileged  children  in  the  city’s 
history  with  funds  accrued  from 
profits  on  the  Passion  Play. 


Woodruff  Randolph  and  all  of 
his  associates  on  the  Executive 
Council  will  stand  for  reelection 
in  the  International  Typographical 
Union  balloting  next  May.  Their 
candidacies  were  formally  posted 
in  the  December  number  of  the 
Typographical  Journal. 

The  campaign  for  the  presiden¬ 
cy  will  be  a  three-way  contest,  in¬ 
volving  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Chicago, 
a  25-year  member  of  the  Council; 
George  Bante,  of  Chicago;  and 
Carl  W.  Barton,  unattached  mem¬ 
ber. 

Other  Candidates 

Candidates  for  vicepresident 
are:  First — Howard  S.  Bauer,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Charle.s  M. 
l.yon,  of  Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  incumbent; 
Second — Emmet  L.  Calhoun,  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Harold  H. 
Clark,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  incum¬ 
bent;  Third — Joe  ^iley,  of  San 
Francisco,  incumbent;  and  C.  N. 
Salter,  of  Detroit. 

Don  Hurd,  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
is  being  opposed  for  secretary- 
treasurer  by  Herbert  S.  Smith,  of 
Indianapolis. 

In  a  four-page  report  to  the 
membership,  the  pre.sent  officers, 
constituting  the  Executive  Council, 
•set  forth  a  record  of  “greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  gains  in  ITU  history”  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  nine  years.  The  fig¬ 
ures  show  a  gain  in  membership 
from  65.512  to  86,000  whUe  ag¬ 
gregate  earnings  increased  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  one  billion  dollars. 

■Accounting  for  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $25,000,000  in  the 
nine  years,  the  Council  figured 
that  an  average  member  spent 
$34.67  a  year  to  get  increased 
earnings  of  $2,595  a  year. 
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'Chalk  Talk' 

continued  from  page  8 

and  Joe  Oppenheimer  of  the  St. 
Loui*  bureau.  In  addition  to 
Larry  Hall  as  oflRcial  witness,  the 
AP  staff  was  composed  of  .A1  Dop- 
king.  St.  Louis  bureau  chief,  and 
George  Sitterly.  of  the  Jefferson 
City  AP  staff. 

K\tra  Precautions 

One  of  the  best-kept  secrets  of 
the  execution  was  that  concerning 
the  extra  precautions  taken  by  of¬ 
ficials  to  head  off  violence,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  prison. 

lb  cope  with  any  eventuality 
on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  al¬ 
ways  restive  at  execution  times, 
the  guard  was  doubled.  The  Jef¬ 
ferson  City  police  and  the  Mis¬ 
souri  highway  patrol  were  on 
hand  to  take  care  of  any  dis¬ 
turbances.  They  weren't  needed, 
however.  The  seven-degree  tem¬ 
perature  took  care  of  the  crowds. 

At  7:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
Dec.  16.  newsmen  were  summoned 
to  the  highway  patrol  headquar¬ 
ters.  There  they  heard  30  spe¬ 
cially-picked  officers  briefed  on 
duties  inside  the  prison  walls  dur¬ 
ing  the  execution. 

Starting  at  2  p.m.  Thursday,  the 
men,  dressed  as  civilians,  began 
filtering  through  the  main  gate 
in  threes  and  fours.  The  inmates 
were  fed  at  2  o’clock  and  then 
locked  up  for  the  night.  The  spe¬ 
cial  patrol  officers  were  posted 
quietly  at  danger  points  deep 
within  the  prison.  Patrol  cars  were 
parked  casually  at  nearby  van¬ 
tage  points.  They  were  loaded  to 
the  top  with  riot  and  tear  gas 
guns.  Side  arms  were  discarded 
lest  they  be  wrested  from  their 
owners  and  used  against  them. 

The  dramatic  briefing  made  for 
an  excellent  night-before  story  ex¬ 
cept  for  one  hitch.  It  was  not  for 
release  until  midnight  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  28  hours  later. 

The  trust  was  universally  kept. 
Not  a  word  leaked  out. 

*  *  * 

Pla>'-by-Pla>  ‘Scoop’ 

More  than  five  minutes  before 
the  three  wire  service  representa¬ 
tives  started  the  official  briefing, 
Joe  Oppenheimer  reported,  Mis- 
•souri  Highway  Patrol  Superinten¬ 
dent  Hugh  Waggoner  broadcast 
almost  a  play-by-play  account  of 
the  events  inside  the  prison,  in¬ 
cluding  the  time  of  the  death  of 
each  of  the  condemned. 

When  the  wire  service  reporters 
returned,  only  the  details  were 
left  to  be  filled  in. 

No  photographers  were  allowed 
inside  the  prison  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  or  in  the  days  preceding  it| 
This  federal  restriction  was  re¬ 
moved  immediately  after  the  exe¬ 
cution  and  photos  taken  included 
pictures  of  a  drawing  by  Mrs. 
Heady  in  her  cell  of  a  muscular 
ball  player. 

International  News  Photos  em¬ 
ployed  a  telephoto  lens  from  a 
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hou.se  on  a  nearby  bluff  and  took 
.several  shots  of  the  kidnapers  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  death  house  and  the 
removal  of  their  bodies. 

*  *  ♦ 

F.x-reporter  in  Farewell 

\  former  newspaperman,  now 
a  clergyman,  comforted  Mrs. 
Heady  in  her  final  hours  and 
walked  with  her  to  the  gas  cham¬ 
ber. 

The  clergyman  was  the  Rev. 
Robert  Holton  Bull  II,  of  Kan.sas 
City,  Kan.  Until  1950  when  he 
decided  to  study  for  the  Episcopal 
Priesthood,  Father  Bull  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle.  He  also  is  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Moscow  Does  About-Face 
Toward  Western  Newsmen 

Shortly  after  7  p.m.  (Moscow 
time)  Dec.  21,  Soviet  and  western 
newsmen  were  summoned  to  the 
skyscraper  office  of  the  Russian 
foreign  ministry.  They  were  met 
by  the  foreign  ministry  press 
chief. 

In  New  York,  the  time  was  a 
little  after  11  a.m. 

The  time  and  circumstances  are 
noted  carefully  becau.se  they  are 
part  of  a  developing  new  attitude 
by  the  Soviet  government  toward 
western  newsmen  in  Moscow. 

A  half-hour  later,  bulletins 
were  flashed  around  the  world.  It 
was  the  announcement  that  Soviet 
Russia  had  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  the  United  States  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  proposal  for 
peaceful  development  of  atomic 
energy. 

Past  practice  had  been  brusque¬ 
ly  to  inform  correspondents  that 
a  communique  would  be  available 
at  the  Tass  news  agency  “delivery 
room”  and  to  “come  and  get  it 
if  you  are  interested.”  Even  then 
the  correspondent  might  be  kept 
cooling  his  heels  for  more  than 
an  hour. 

Correspondents  were  permitted 
to  transmit  stories  before  the  same 
news  was  broadcast  by  Moscow 
Radio  or  Tass.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  later  that  Tass  began  its 
EnglLsh-language  broadcast. 

The  Russian  change  of  heart  has 
been  developing  since  the  death  of 
Josef  Stalin  last  March  5. 

In  November  Foreign  Minister 
Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov  held  a 
news  conference  with  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  which  was  the  first  by 
any  high  ranking  Soviet  officer  in 
six  years. 

American  newsmen  now  may 
obtain  permission  to  visit  previ¬ 
ously  secret  industrial  areas  be¬ 
hind  the  Urals. 

Last  Spring  visiting  American 
editors  inspected  Russian  factories 
and  mingled  with  the  Russian 
people. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  U.  S.  news¬ 
men  were  among  the  first  to  view 
Stalin’s  body  lying  beside  that  of 
Lenin  in  the  great  mausoleum 
sacred  to  all  Communists. 


Column  on  Law 
Proves  Popular 
With  Readers 

San  Francisco 

Understanding  of  the  law  is 
now'  being  provided  in  a  State  Bar 
of  California  column  tapping  a 
new  domain  of  reader  interest. 
Public  acceptance  of  the  feature 
is  reflected  in  a  list  now  grown  to 
200  California  newspapers,  45  of 
which  are  dailies. 

The  feature  just  grew — and  by 
leaps — after  a  test  conducted  in  a 
group  of  legal  and  community  pa¬ 
pers.  it  was  explained  at  offices  of 
Bertram  J.  Ballard,  non-lawyer 
editor  of  the  State  Bar  Journal  of 
California  and  State  Bar  public 
relations  director. 

•A  preliminary  push  by  the  Los 
•Angeles  Legal  Journal  and  by  the 
Newspaper  Service  Bureau  of  Los 
•Angeles,  both  headed  by  Telford 
Work,  got  the  column  into  circu¬ 
lation-  Thirty  newspapers  were 
carrying  the  feature  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week,  65  by  the  end 
of  the  -second  week  and  then  the 
Bar  sent  out  its  first  bro.adside. 

After  five  weeks,  100  newspapers 
were  using  the  feature.  The  finst 
paper  expre.ssing  a  desire  to  use 
the  material  gets  rights  for  its  city. 

In  Public  Interest 

“No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
use  the  column  for  any  but  the 
public  interest,”  Mr.  Ballard  said. 
Already  the  activity  has  generated 
“bushels  of  good  will”  for  the 
State  Bar.  For  the  newspapers, 
the  column  provides  a  .service  tie-in 
with  schools,  wide  users  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  he  explained. 

The  column  is  widely  accepted 
in  the  te.aching  of  both  junior  and 
senior  goals  classes  as  well  as  in 
business  law  and  American  gov¬ 
ernment  courses,  he  explained. 
Teachers  have  advance  releases  of 
the  column  and  are  able  to  sched¬ 
ule  their  classes  in  accord  with  the 
newspaper  releases. 

“Blue  Pencil  Club” 

Full  facilities  of  the  State  Bar 
have  been  placed  behind  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  column.  The  un¬ 
official  staff  includes  a  “Blue  Pen¬ 
cil  Club”  of  pre-publication  “edi¬ 
tors.” 

The  first  rule  is  an  absolute  ban 
on  “plugs.”  “See  your  local  at¬ 
torney”  references  and  publicity 
are  forbidden.  Copy  is  checked 
for  simplicity.  Corrected  manu- 
.script  goes  through  “full  research” 
checkups  provided  by  the  staffs  of 
several  major  law  firms  here.  Fi¬ 
nal  release  is  preceded  by  a  final 
copyreading  by  a  committee  of 
five  lawyers  turned  editors  for  this 
special  activity. 

“To  date  we  have  had  no  kick- 
backs,”  Mr.  Ballard  reported.  Also, 
only  one  protest  has  been  made 
that  this  type  of  material  should 
be  used  as  paid  advertising,  he 
advLsed.  In  Riverside  County  the 
attorneys  are  using  an  advertising 
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Signals  Revealed 
At  Korean  Parley 

Following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  by  Arthur  H.  Dean 
this  week  on  the  prolonged  nego¬ 
tiations  at  Panmunjom  on  time, 
place  .  and  agenda  for  a  Korean 
peace  conference: 

“The  Communist  press  is  com¬ 
pletely  Government  -  controlled. 
Ours  is  free,  and  pray  God  it  ever 
shall  be.  The  Communists  can 
plan  and  talk  and  vote  as  a  unit. 
We  must  marshal  facts,  argue  and 
convince  the  individual  nations  on 
our  side.  I  would  not  have  it 
otherwise,  but  sometimes  it’s  tough 
to  see  your  best  play  spilled  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  off  the  ground  because 
someone  has  unintentionally  re¬ 
vealed  the  signals.” 

campaign  of  their  own,  and  the 
State  Bar’s  view  is  that  such  ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  developed  lo¬ 
cally. 

Releases  have  been  on  topics 
ranging  from  home  buying  to 
holographic  wills,  from  advice  to 
jurors  to  citizenship.  Greatest  pop¬ 
ular  response  as  evidenced  in  let¬ 
ters  received  from  a  report  on  reg¬ 
ulations  affecting  homesteading. 
Inquiries  received  by  papers  using 
the  column  are  answered  by  the 
State  Bar  except  that  specific  legal 
advice  is  not  permitted. 

■ 

Lawyer  Meets  Press 
In  the  Supreme  Court 

Washington 

Something  new  was  added  to 
press  conference  techniques  here 
Dec.  17  when  a  woman  lawyer 
met  with  reporters  to  discuss  points 
of  a  case  she  intends  to  argue 
before  the  Supreme  Court  Jan.  4. 

She  held  the  conference,  as 
scheduled,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
building;  it  was  the  first  time  that 
had  happened  in  the  memory  of 
old-time  attaches  who  explained  it 
must  have  been  permitted  because 
the  court  wasn’t  actually  sitting 
that  day. 

Other  lawyers  are  expected  W 
watch  the  reaction  of  the  court 
and,  if  encouraging,  to  make  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  the  court’s  press  rooms. 

Mrs.  Florence  Perlow  Shientag. 
former  Domestic  Relations  Court 
judge  in  New  York  City,  is  coun¬ 
sel  for  distributors  of  the  motion 
picture  “La  Ronde,”  barred  W 
New  York  cen.sors  on  the  ground 
of  immorality.  She  told  the  news¬ 
men  “prior  restraint”  is  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  when  applied  to 
as  it  is  when  sought  to  be  used 
against  newspapers. 

■ 

License  for  Club 

Clevelai® 

Ohio’s  freeze  on  liquor  permits 
ended  recently  after  five  year^ 
and  the  Press  Club  of  Clevelan 
was  the  first  to  benefit 
a  license  from  state  officials.  TW 
club  plans  to  move  from  its  pi**' 
ent  location  in  Playhouse  Square- 
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%  Wl.  Everest  Stor^ 

He’d  Climb  the  Highest 
Mountain  for  News 


By  Elizabeth  Bassett  Burton 


James  Morris  is  a  lightly  built 
young  English  journalist  with  a 
ready  smile  and  a  chipper  accent. 


This  article  is  based  on  an  in¬ 
terview  with  James  Morris,  special 


He  doesn’t  look  like  a  mountain  correspondent  of  the  London 
climber,  but  he  was  there  on  Ever-  he  was  m  Madison, 

est  to  greet  Sir  Edmund  Hillary  recently. 

and  Tensing  N  o  r  k  e  y  as  they 

trudged  down  from  the  summit,  the  pointed,  philosophical  beard  I 
He  was  there  to  write  the  adven-  had  developed.  He  thought  I  was 
ture  .scoop  of  the  year  for  the  a  climber  and  proceeded  to  ques- 
London  Times,  and  this  is  a  story  tion  me  extensively,  and  I  told  him 


of  how  he  did  it. 


some  details  of  the  prospective 


“In  gathering  the  news  for  the  climb.  The  Nepalese  government 
Everest  venture  the  chief  problem  thoroughly  respected  the  London 
was  one  of  communication,”  said  Times  copyright,  so  he  knew  very 
Morris.  “I  get  nervous  about  reach-  little.  He  thanked  me  and  told  me 
ing  a  cable  outlet  when  it  is  30  1  was  much  the  most  co-operative 
miles  distant.  .At  Everest  we  were  climber  he'd  run  into.  He  even 
200  miles  from  the  cable  at  Kat-  took  my  picture.  Finally  I  couldn’t 
mandu,  capitol  of  Nepal.  restrain  from  telling  him  who  1 

“The  London  Times  had  exclu-  was.  He  decided  not  to  send  the 
sive  rights  to  the  story,  but  we  photograph  back  to  his  news 
knew  competition  would  be  hot  agency  although  it  turned  out  to 
since  other  newspapers  had  sent  be  a  very  good  picture.” 
representatives  to  Nepal.  Wireless  Morris,  recalled  how  he  was 
radios  are  forbidden  in  Nepal  as  greeted  at  the  base  camp  by  a 
the  Nepalese  are  suspicious  of  nut-brown  faced,  grinning  Nepal- 
westerners.  Anyway  a  powerful  ese.  Ten.sing  Norkey.  The  ba.se 
.set  across  the  border  in  India  camp  was  established  beside  a 
could  have  picked  up  our  messages.  Buddhist  monastery  at  Thyang- 


Dispatches  in  Code 


boche  about  20  miles  from  Ever- 


“Therefore.  the  dispatches  had  est.  “We  never  saw  the  monks 
to  be  in  code,  and  had  to  be  car-  except  when  they  came  down  to 
ried  by  the  only  means  left,  Sherpa  ^®r  donations  to  repair  their 
runners  from  the  Khumba  district,  roof,  he  said.  “We  listened  to 
Altogether  we  used  about  100  their  religious  chants  and  the  sound 
Sherpa  porters  on  the  trip  to  carry  of  gongs  at  sunset, 
supplies  and  dispatches.  Bribery  of  Runner 

The  Nepalese  are  a  wild  vari-  “The  dispatches  I  sent  from 
et^y  of  men,  their  dress  is  a  ragged,  Thangboche  back  to  Katmandu,” 
shirt-like  garment;  on  their  long-  said  Morris,  “were  encased  in 
haired^  heads  they  wear  a  white  heavy  leather  hide  and  on  the  in¬ 
gnome  s  cap;  their  faces  express  a  side  waterproof  plastic.  The  leather 
humorles.s  passivity.  They  are  was  sewn  together  with  thongs 
hardy.  When  we  were  caught  for  which  could  not  be  undone  unless 
the  night  in  a  blizzard,  we  had  our  cut. 

clothing  to  protect  j  warned  that  Sherpas  are 
s.  I  he  Sherpas  .shoved  ice  blocks  distrustful  of  paper  money.  The 
together  for  a  protective  wall  and  coin  of  Nepal  is  about  the  size  of 


j  .  » - , - -  - -  vwni  ainjui  iiic 

huA’*'  °  snow  like  a  pack  of  a  dollar  and  is  worth  about  a 
.  penny.  I  had  to  employ  eight 

tk.  ^  distributed  all  porters  just  to  carry  the  money 

goggles  we  had.  as  the  bright  to  pay  the  rest  of  them.  The  port- 
sun  would  have  made  one’s  eyes  ers  were  paid  on  a  sliding  scale- 
linn  ^  were  full  of  need-  the  less  time  they  took  to  reach 

would  thc  capitol  the  more  they  were 
N,»nni  P^'nful  blindness.  The  paid.  Most  of  them  earned  the 
covered  their  eyes  with  maximum  rate  for  making  the  200 
^  Cl  groped  miles  in  six  days.  That’s  jolly  good 

nnim'n  going.  I’d  say,  over  mountains,” 

lonn  Morris  added.  “On  the  return  trip 

eves  nn?'*'  used  to  bring  me  presents... 

Shernn  j  dusty  little  green  bottles  of 

children “Chang,”  a  glutinoas,  semi-liquid, 
ildren  were  with  us  at  this  point,  alcoholic  beer.” 

Has  Advantages  Morris  had  to  prevent  rivals 

nee  I  rounded  a  bend  with  from  intercepting  his  runners.  “I 
deliberately  told  my  runners  any- 
.j.  ■  ^  from  another  news  thing  half  true  or  misleading.  That 
rec  him,  but  he  didn’t  way  if  they  were  stopped,  they 

ognize  me,  probably  because  of  would  give  out  only  concocted  ver- 
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sions  of  the  progress  of  our  ex¬ 
pedition.  And  they  were  stopped. 
Only  once  did  a  porter  have  access 
to  accurate  information  which  he 
was  bribed  to  disclose.  We  were 
scooped  by  two  hours  by  another 
newspaper.” 

On  a  side  trip  Morris  learned 
of  a  secret  transmitter  30  miles 
from  Everest  on  the  Nepal-Tibet 
border  being  used  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  police  to  stop  illegal  border 
crossing.  Morris  said,  ‘There  was 
a  bare  chance  that  I  could  send 
the  announcement  that  the  summit 
had  been  reached  over  this  wire. 
The  use  of  the  wire  was  dubious. 
The  Nepalese  wire  .sender  would 
be  suspicious  of  a  coded  message 
and  probably  refu.se  to  send  it.  1 
needed  a  code  that  didn’t  look  like 
a  code,  so  I  devised  a  series  of 
routine  phrases  that  could  be  put 
together  into  a  fake  report  of  an 
unsuccessful  climb.  The  apparent¬ 
ly  routine  message  would  further 
throw  off  interception.” 

Morris  .sent  a  runner  to  Kat¬ 
mandu  with  the  new  code.  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  message.  “Snow  condi¬ 
tions  bad;  advance  base  aban¬ 
doned;  awaiting  improvement;  all’s 
well.”  would  mean  that  Hillary 
and  Tensing  had  climbed  Everest 
and  returned  safely. 

Meanwhile  every  British  news¬ 
paper  awaited  news  from  thc  peak, 
monitoring  the  air  waves  which 
broadcast  Morris’  dispatches  on 
the  first  link  of  the  transcontinental 
contact  with  London.  None  had 
been  able  to  crack  his  old  code. 

Prelimiiiarv  Climb 

Morris  tells  of  a  preliminary 
climb  made  by  Tom  Bourdillon. 
a  physicist  and  specialist  in  oxygen 
equipment,  and  Charles  Evans,  a 
brain  surgeon,  to  the  South  Sum¬ 
mit.  The  planned  route  for  this 
climb  lay  along  the  Western  Cwm 
and  up  the  face  of  Lhotse,  a  27,890 
ft.  peak  adjacent  to  Everest,  to  a 
depression  26,000  ft.  high  known 
as  the  South  Col. 

The  We.stern  Cwm,  named  by 
Sir  George  Leigh  Mallory  who  was 
later  to  die  on  Everest,  is  a  “mighty 
valley  cut  in  the  Nepalese  side  of 
the  mountain.  My  Sherpa  port¬ 
ers,”  says  Morris,  “thought  Cwm 
was  a  United  Nations  committee 
abbreviation  and  asked  me,  ‘Did 
you  see  the  Western  C.  W.  M. 
today?’  Cwm  is  Mallory’s  Welsh 
spelling  for  the  English  word  ‘cut’ 
or  ‘valley.’  ” 

Evans  and  Bourdillion  reached 
the  South  Summit.  They  were  .^00 
ft.  from  the  true  summit,  but  it 
was  separated  by  a  final  ridge  with 
impassable  cornices.  The  achieve¬ 
ment,  though  great,  was  eclipsed 
by  the  later  success  of  Sir  Hillary 
and  Tensing  Norkey.  As  it  was. 
Evans  and  Bourdillion  received  a 
Coronation  medal,  the  same  given 
to  all  the  British  .soldiers  who  stood 
at  attention  on  the  Coronation 
drive.” 

Then  came  the  big  day — May 
30th.  Morris  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  expedition  waited  at 
camp  below  the  Western  Cwm. 


Snow  was  spiraling  off  the  peak 
with  an  eerie  whistle  when  they 
saw  two  men  coming  down  at 
about  thc  26,000  foot  level  of  thc 
mountain. 

Tell-Tale  Walk 

“We  tried  to  tell  by  the  way 
they  walked  whether  Hillary  and 
Norkey  had  been  successful  or  not. 
From  far  away  it  looked  like  they 
were  ambling  happily;  then  they 
.seemed  to  stumble  with  exhaustion. 
We  couldn’t  be  sure,  so  we  waited 
there  through  the  afternoon. 

“It  then  dawned  on  me  that  by 
using  the  secret  radio  I  could  get 
th'e  news  home  in  time  for  the 
Coronation. 

“The  instant  they  came  over  thc 
last  ridge  we  knew  they  had  made 
it.  We  met  them  and  began  hug¬ 
ging  each  other  and  crying  almost 
like  Frenchmen.”  Morris  grinned, 
then  added,  “But  no  one  was  there 
to  see.” 

“1  got  my  .story  from  Hillary 
and  left  the  mountain  immediately 
with  Michael  Westmacott  (another 
climber).  It  was  late  afternoon 
then,  but  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  icefall  we  were  in  darkness. 
It  was  slow  going  as  we  fell  in 
drifts  up  to  our  waists  an.l  ex¬ 
hausted  ourselves  pulling  one  an¬ 
other  out.  The  red  flags  we  plant¬ 
ed  on  the  trip  up  marking  a  safe 
passage  were  all  out  of  line  from 
the  glacier's  movement.  Some  were 
on  high  pinnacles  now  and  others 
in  deep  crevasses.” 

Morris  and  Westmacott  arrived 
safely  at  the  base  camp  at  Thyang- 
bochc.  Morris  started  Sherpa  run¬ 
ners  off  with  his  news — one  to  the 
.secret  station  with  the  “defeat” 
story  and  another  to  Katmandu 
with  a  leather-cased  dispatch  in 
more  detail,  “in  case  they  refused 
to  send  my  radio  message  at  the 
border.”  Morris  remembered,  “The 
Sherpas  took  good  care  of  me — 
gave  me  some  hot  rice  porridge, 
after  which  I  fell  asleep  in  their 
hut  for  about  10  hours.” 

News  for  the  Queen 

The  border  message  did  get 
through  to  Katmandu  which  re¬ 
layed  it  to  the  British  foreign  office 
in  London  which  gave  it  to  the 
London  Times.  Morris  returned 
to  Katmandu  and  heard  how  the 
Times  had  given  the  news  to  the 
Queen  on  Coronation  eve. 

“You  can  imagine  how  I  felt.” 
said  Morris,  “I  had  managed  to 
beat  all  the  competition  and  reach 
the  Queen  for  Coronation.” 

Ironically  Morris  was  asleep 
when  his  friends  heard  a  short  an¬ 
nouncement  which  followed  the 
weather  report.  “The  announce¬ 
ment  said  my  wife  had  been  clever 
enough  to  present  me  with  a  son,” 
said  Morris. 

James  Morris  was  born  in  Som¬ 
erset,  Emgland,  27  years  ago  and 
is  the  father  of  two  sons.  Climber 
Hillary  is  godfather  to  the  young¬ 
est.  Henry,  born  during  the  ad¬ 
venture.  Morris  majored  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Christ  College,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  has  been  a  journalist 
since  he  was  16. 


Georgia  U.Dispute  Ends 
As  Regents  Fail  to  Act 


By  Dwight  Bentel 


1  HE  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  Georgia  has  met 
without  taking  action  on  the  stu¬ 
dent  weekly.  Red  and  Black. 
Threatened  withdrawal  of  oper¬ 
ating  funds  was  not  discussed,  at 
least  officially,  nor  did  the  re¬ 
gents.  as  some  hoped,  uphold 
student  editors’  rights  to  discuss 
freely  matters  of  public  concern. 

So  ends  the  widely  publicized 
controversy  sparked  off  Nov.  5 
by  a  Red  and  Black  editorial  at¬ 
tacking  racial  segregation  in  the 
public  schools.  In  the  ensuing  up¬ 
roar  four  editors  resigned  and  a 
more  rigid  system  of  faculty 
pervision  was  imposed. 

Meantime,  an  acting  staff  has 
been  publishing  the  paper,  which 
describes  itself  as  “America’s  pre¬ 
eminent  college  weekly  for  60 
years,”  and  an  election  of  new 
editors  has  been  held  with  candi¬ 
dates  for  every  position. 

Explosive  Problems 
The  Red  and  Black  incident 
points  up  again  complexity  of  the 
college  newspaper’s  position.  Rare¬ 
ly,  however,  in  any  of  the  series 
of  journalistic  flare-ups  on  various 
campuses  since  World  War  II, 
have  the  issues  been  so  sharply 
drawn,  or  the  problems  so  ex¬ 
plosive. 

The  University  of  Georgia  is 
supported  by  public  funds  in  a 
state  where  a  majority  favors  seg¬ 
regation  of  races  in  its  schools. 
About  one-third  of  the  Red  and 
Black’s  operating  budget  comes 
from  state  funds. 

Georgia’s  Governor  Herman 
Talmadge,  a  foremost  proponent 
of  segregation,  reportedly  is  work¬ 
ing  with  his  state  legislature  on 
a  plan  to  turn  over  public  educa¬ 
tion  to  private  organizations  if 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  rules  against  segregation  in 
the  momentous  case  now  before 
it. 

In  this  he  is  being  aided  by 
Roy  V.  Harris,  powerful  political 
figure,  one  of  the  chief  spokes¬ 
men  keeping  the  racial  issue  hot 
in  Georgia,  and  a  member  of  the 
university’s  board  of  regents.  Mr. 
Harris  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
university’s  campaign  to  raise  $30 
to  $40  million  dollars  for  plant 
expansion. 

Anti-Segregation  Editorial 
The  regents  favor  maintenance 
of  segregation  practices  at  Geor¬ 
gia.  So.  reportedly,  do  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  university’s  students. 

Into  this  political  atmosphere 
William  Shipp,  20-vear  old  sopho¬ 
more  managing  editor  of  Red  and 
Black,  launched  the  anti-segrega¬ 
tion  editorial  which  concluded: 

"With  communism  knocking  at 
the  Negro’s  back  door,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  educational  seg¬ 


regation  barriers  stand.  It  is  as 
plain  as  the  Red  flag  in  Russia 
that  continued  segregation  and 
suppression  can  and  will  cause 
the  death  of  democracy  by  the 
hands  of  its  own  leaders.” 

It  is  understandable  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  hair  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  turned  gray.  Says  one 
administrative  officer,  “The  anti¬ 
segregation  editorial  .  .  .  came 
just  prior  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Georgia  legislature  in  which  the 
Governor  and  a  big  majority  of 
the  legislators  are  making  every 
effort  to  set  up  machinery  to  avoid 
a  change  in  segregation  in  the 
schools.  The  regent  policy,  of 
course,  opposes  any  change  in  seg¬ 
regation.  Georgia  law  provides 
that  state  funds  will  stop  im¬ 
mediately  when  a  Negro  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  a  white  school.” 

Prompt  Reaction 

Reaction  of  the  board  of  re¬ 
gents  was  prompt.  At  its  Nov.  11 
meeting  an  unofficial  caucus  in¬ 
structed  the  Chancellor  to  write 
President  Omer  C.  Aderhold  that 
further  “unwise  action”  on  the 
part  of  the  Red  and  Black  would 
result  in  regent  action  to  shut  off 
use  of  university  funds  from  ma¬ 
triculation  fees  to  help  subsidize 
the  paper. 

“The  letter  made  it  clear,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  administrative  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  wishes  not  to  be 
identified,  “that  they  did  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  the  individual 
student  to  an  expression  of  his 
opinion,  but  felt  that  a  student 
publication  published  in  the  name 
of  the  university  should  use 
sounder  iudgment  regarding  con¬ 
troversial  material  which  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  university’s 
welfare.” 

In  its  issue  next  day,  however. 
Red  and  Black  charged  Recent 
Harris,  under  a  banner  headline 
“Roy  Harris  Threatens  R&B,” 
with  askine  the  board  of  regents 
“to  cut  off  Red  and  Black  appro¬ 
priations  if  the  publication  does 
not  stop  running  editorials  advo¬ 
cating  the  abolition  of  segregation 
in  schools.” 

Below  a  two-column  pace  one 
cartoon,  depicting  Mr.  Harris, 
sword  in  hand,  threatening  to 
strike  freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
form  of  a  reporter  at  a  typewriter, 
an  editorial  stated: 


“The  Red  and  Black  faces  one 


dominated  by  state  political  ele¬ 
ments.” 

No  Threat  Intended 
Replied  Mr.  Harris  to  this  ed¬ 
itorial,  “I  didn’t  threaten  them. 

I  just  told  them  what  was  going 
to  happen.” 

Disturbed  university  officials 
called  student  editors  into  session 
at  this  point,  and  a  letter  was 
written,  and  signed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  “expressing  deep  concern  if 
we  have  created  an  embarrassing 
situation  for  the  university  or  for 
the  board  of  regents  through  our 
editorials  and  news  columns.” 

Mr.  Shipp,  and  his  editor-in- 
chief,  Walter  A.  Lundy,  Jr.,  said 
they  had  signed  the  letter  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  university’s 
growth  and  development  program, 
and  the  letter  made  that  point. 
However,  a  subsequent  editorial 
by  Editor  Lundy  said: 

“I  wonder  about  this  time  last 
week  what  Henry  Grady  was 
thinking.  We  have  two  little  say¬ 
ings  on  the  Red  and  Black.  If 
we  think  we’ve  done  a  good  job, 
‘Mr.  Grady  is  smiling.’  But  if  we 
know  we’ve  fouled  up,  it’s  ‘Henry 
W.  Grady  is  turning  in  his  grave. 

.  .  .  After  many  conferences  and 
much  rehashing  with  students  and 
faculty  members  alike,  “I’m  pretty 
well  convinced  the  corner’s  of  Mr. 
Grady’s  mouth  were  turned  up  in 
a  smile  of  approval.” 

Editor’s  Rap  at  “Sissies’ 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Harris  had  cut 
loose  with  a  blast  in  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  the  Courier,  describing  the 
students  as  “a  little  handful  of 
sissy,  misguided  squirts.”  Said  he, 
“Every  time  I  see  one  of  these 
little  sissy  boys  hanging  around 
some  college,  the  more  I  think 
every  one  of  them  ought  to  be 
made  to  play  football.  .  .  .  The 
time  has  come  to  clean  out  all 
of  these  institutions  of  all  com¬ 
munist  influences  and  the  crazy 
idea  of  mixing  and  mingling  of 
the  races  which  was  sponsored  in 
this  country  by  the  Communist 
party.  .  .  .  The  State  of  Georgia 
pays  a  big  price  to  educate  its 
college  students.  If  the  state  is 
willing  to  spend  the  money  it  has 
the  right  to  control  what  is  taught 
and  what  is  done  at  the  univer¬ 
sity.” 

The  student  newspaper  did  not 
reply  to  this  attack  because,  said 
one  editor,  “'they  were  keenly 
aware  of  the  pressures  concerning 
the  university  to  which  they  feel 
such  strong  ties.” 

The  Red  and  Black  had  been 
operating  since  May,  1952,  under 
a  plan  adopted  “because  of  some 
editorials  based  upon  incorrect 
facts  which  the  editors  knew  to 
be  incorrect.”  This  plan  retained 


members  to  enroll  for  credit  for 
their  work  under  guidance. 

The  plan  did  not  work,  “primar¬ 
ily  because  elective  staff  members 
have  not  enrolled,  and  because 
the  other  course  added  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  journalism  stall 
members  already  carrying  full 
teaching  loads,”  according  to  the 
university  official. 

“Since  it  was  possible  that  the 
board  of  regents  would  refuse  to 
continue  our  allocation  to  the 
Red  and  Black,  or  require  us  to 
operate  the  paper  as  a  total  lab¬ 
oratory  situation,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  journalism  faculty 
joined  in  proposing  a  new  plan 
requiring  screening  of  controver¬ 
sial  material  prior  to  publication,” 
he  says  . 

Editorial  Reorganization 

I  his  plan  was  adopted  Nov.  30 
by  the  Board  of  Control  and  Fac¬ 
ulty  Committee  on  Student  Affain, 
and  provides  for  a  “Management 
Conferences”  course  at  which 
student  staffers  submit  copy  for 
each  issue  to  a  journalism  faculty 
member. 

In  addition  the  plan  states, 
“Staff  members  will  be  obligated 
to  discuss  at  such  management 
conferences  prior  to  publication 
any  materials,  editorial  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  may  be  considered 
prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
university.” 

In  case  of  disagreement  between 
staff  and  faculty,  such  controver¬ 
sial  issues  will  be  referred  to  the 
Control  Board.  If  the  staff  fails 
to  submit  ‘prejudicial’  material  for 
consideration  during  conferences 
or  to  the  board,  or  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  board’s  wishes,  the 
board  is  given  power  to  repri¬ 
mand  or  remove  staff  memben. 

Editors  Lundy  and  Shipp 
promptly  resigned  their  positions, 
and  a  Red  and  Black  editorial 
stated:  “The  staff  asked  for  a 
definition  of  the  term  ‘preiudicial,’; 
it  asked  for  a  practical  time  limit 
to  be  set  on  the  conferences  to 
keep  fresh  news  from  going  stale 
in  case  of  controversy:  it  asked 
for  signed  columns  to  be  exempt 
from  action  by  the  board. 

“All  were  denied.  ...  In  sjw- 
fying  that  the  program  go  into 
effect  immediately,  the  board  has 
acted  in  bad  faith.” 

Next  day  Priscilla  Arnold,  act¬ 
ing  editor,  and  Gene 
ing  managing  editor,  also  resigned 
in  protest,  leaving  onlv  three  pet- 
sons  on  the  official  staff. 

By  ignoring  the  controversy  >1 
its  meeting  last  week,  the  bo^  1 
of  regents  apparently  indicated 
satisfaction  with  the  reorgan®- 
tion. 


of  the  gravest  crises  in  its  60 
years  of  publication.  Extinction 
has  been  threatened.  The  issue 
involved  is  not  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong  in  our  stand  on 
segregation.  It  is  simply  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  we  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  free  organ  of  independ¬ 
ent  thought  or  a  propaganda  sheet 


a  facultv  advisor  without  specific  r*  « _ _  C^i^re 

duties  except  to  be  available  for  CcHtipuS  S 


except  _  __  -  _  . 

friendly  counsel  and  advice,  and  Student  editors  York 

set  UP  two  journalism  laboratory  eastern  colleges  met  in  New 


courses  in  the  school  of  journal-  City  this  week  to  consider  the 
ism  related  to  conduct  of  the  mation  of  a  collegiate 
newspaper.  One  of  these  required  change  service.  It  was 
all  students  in  the  school  of  jour-  one  means  of  overcoming 
nalism  to  get  practical  experience,  campus  censorship  by  9“^ 
the  other  permitted  elective  staff  comment  on  happenings  elsew 
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Rhee  Will  Use 
Force  to  Build 
Press  in  Korea 

Seoul,  Korea 
President  Syngman  Rhee  said 
he  will  use  force  if  necessary  to 
reorganize  and  enhance  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  Korean  newspapers,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  reported. 

Dr.  Rhee  appealed  to  interview¬ 
ing  South  Korean  newsmen  Dec. 
16  to  do  “your  own  best”  to  es¬ 
tablish  really  good  newspapers 
whose  standards  could  be  as  high 
as  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  president  regretted  there 
are  tixs  many  small  newspapers  in 
South  Korea  whose  quality  is  low. 

“We  must  have  a  few  big  news¬ 
papers  which  could  be  quoted  by 
foreign  newspapers,”  he  said.  “I 
seldom  see  the  foreign  press  quot¬ 
ing  our  newspapers.” 

He  asked  how  -many  Korean 
newspaners  have  more  than  100.- 
000  circulation.  A  government 
spokesman  replied,  “none.” 

There  are  about  45  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  South  Korea,  and  none 
has  more  than  10,000  circulation. 

Dr.  Rhee  said  he  would  ask  the 
people  what  papers  they  consid¬ 
ered  the  best  and  then  would  pro¬ 
mote  “three  or  four.” 

How  They  Produce 
A  Daily  in  Korea 
At  three  o’clock  in  the  aftcr- 
nMn,  the  foreman  threw  the  elec¬ 
tric  switch  and  the  big  press  thun¬ 
dered  awake.  The  barrel-sized  roll 
of  newsprint  jerked  into  a  spin. 
The  long  strip  of  paper  darted  into 
the  press,  whipped  in  and  out  of 
the  rollers,  slid  past  the  cutting 
blades,  shuffled  through  the  folding 
webs  and  began  to  pile  itself  into 
a  stack  of  newspapers  in  the 
hopper. 

The  cluster  of  men  around  the 
— printers,  editors,  reporters, 
typesetters,  engravers  and  pressmen 
eagerly  seized  the  damp  copies 
and  wandered  away,  scanning  pro¬ 


Technieian  preparing  to  “beat  out”  a  mat  from  page  form. 


fessionally  the  pages  that  they  had 
jointly  conceived. 

At  this  culminating  point  of  the 
newspaper  day,  the  scene  was  little 
different  from  that  in  any  press 
room  of  any  newspaper  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Bundles  of  the  freshly 
printed  papers  were  hustled  out  of 
the  press  room  to  the  front  office, 
where  newsboys  seized  them  and 
dashed  out  to  the  streets.  In  a  few 
minutes,  their  cries  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  city: 

“Taegu  1 1  Bo!" 

Here  ends  the  similarity  to  any 
newspaper  with  which  E&P  readers 
are  familiar.  Its  circulation  has 
never  been  audited  by  ABC,  its  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  is  of  no  conse- 
sequence  outside  its  home  city,  no 
II  Bo  editorial  or  cartoon  has  ever 
won  an  award,  no  part  of  it  has 
ever  been  syndicated,; and  its  col¬ 
umnists  are  probably  unheard  of 
outside  a  radius  of  10  miles  from 
the  II  Bo  building. 

In  short,  the  Taegu  II  Bo  is  just 
about  unknown  to  anyone  but  its 
staff — and  its  12,000  readers  in 
the  city  of  Taegu.  Korea. 

Its  name  means  simply  the  Taegu 


Setting  type  for  Taegu  II  Bo  in  Korea. 


Daily,  and  it  is  one  of  four  dailies 
published  in  a  city  of  300,000.  It 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
estimated  330  Korean  -  language 
newspapers  published  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

II  Bo  prints  only  one  edition — 
an  afternoon  issue — daily.  “Ex¬ 
tras”  are  out  of  the  question.  It 
has  a  newsstand,  or,  more  accu¬ 
rately,  a  newsboy  circulation  of 
12,000,  which  it  hopes  to  boost  to 
60,000  by  next  year.  It  sells  for 
five  hwan  (about  2V^c)  a  copy 
and,  even  at  this  low  price,  is 
something  of  a  luxury  to  the  aver¬ 
age  Korean.  (The  readers  get 
good  measure  for  their  five  hwan, 
though;  many  a  Korean  room  is 
wallpapered  with  copies  of  11  Bo.) 

The  publishers  call  the  II  Bo  a 
four-page  paper.  Printed  on  two 
sides  of  a  single  17x22  sheet,  it 
does  fold  into  four  tabloid-size 
pages,  but  the  unfamiliar  set-up 
makes  it  look  to  an  American  like 
a  loose  half-page  from  a  standard- 
size  newspaper.  This  requires  a 
little  explanation. 

Korean,  like  all  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  is  read  in  short  lines  from 
top  to  bottom,  right  to  left.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  11  Bo  is  set  up  in 
horizontal  columns  of  1  '4  inch 
width.  Eight  of  these  columns  com¬ 
prise  each  page,  in  what  might  be 
described  as  a  “sidewise  tabloid” 
set-up. 

The  stock  on  which  the  Taegu 
11  Bo  is  printed  is  of  about  the 
weight  and  texture,  if  not  the  qual¬ 
ity,  of  toilet  paper.  Nonetheless, 
this  newsprint,  imported  from  Ja¬ 
pan  by  way  of  Pusan,  costs  about 
$410  a  ton,  delivered. 

The  paper  does  run  halftone  en¬ 
gravings,  of  a  screen  that  looks 
to  be  about  40.  Mast  of  these  are 
midget  cuts  of  “mug  shots.”  The 
engravings  are  made  by  the  II  Bo’s 
own  plant — if  it  can  be  called  a 
plant.  In  a  closet-sized  room. 
Mr.  Oh  Yung  Man  works  with  a 
couple  of  juvenile  assistants,  an 
ancient  camera,  carbon-arc  lamps, 
and  a  table  cluttered  with  glass 


plates,  bottles  of  acid  and  etching 
tools.  He  can  turn  out  an  average 
halftone  in  about  20  minutes,  but 
a  line  cut  takes  him  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  He  etches  these  by 
hand,  without  benefit  of  photoen¬ 
graving. 

The  floor  space  of  one  huge 
room  is  cluttered  with  row  on  row 
of  type  cases.  These  cabinets  cor¬ 
respond  to  no  filing  system  known 
to  Western  printers.  The  II  Bo 
stocks  10  different  sizes  of  type, 
and  each  different  size  comes  in 
approximately  1,000,000  —  that’s 
one  million — different  characters. 

A  workman  said  it  takes  five 
years  of  intensive  apprenticeship 
before  a  man  dares  call  himself  a 
typesetter. 

Setting  up  a  line  of  type  in¬ 
volves  dashing  up  and  down  a  row 
of  cases  about  15  feet  long  and 
packed  solid  with  type  from  the 
floor  level  to  a  height  of  about  five 
feet. 

When  the  page  is  complete  with 
all  type  and  cuts,  it  is  locked  up 
in  a  form  and  damp  mat  paper  is 
pounded  onto  it  with  a  heavy,  stiff 
wire  brush.  Form  and  mat  together 
are  subjected  to  intense  heat  and 
pressure  in  a  machine  that  looks 
like  something  from  an  alchemist’s 
shop.  When  the  mat  is  thoroughly 
dried,  it  is  peeled  off  the  form  and 
fitted  into  a  half-cylinder  of  metal. 
This  is  positioned  in  a  stereotype 
machine  of  quaint  manufacture. 
Meanwhile,  metal  has  been  melted 
in  a  stone  pot  on  an  open  hearth 
like  a  blacksmith’s  forge.  Two 
sweating  workmen  pick  up  the 
stone  pot  by  its  long  handles  and 
hand-pour  the  molten  metal  into 
the  stereo  form. 

The  stereos,  quickly  cooled  in 
water  baths,  are  lifted  from  the 
mold  and  placed  directly  on  the 
press.  Only  one  set  of  stereotypes 
is  needed  for  the  paper’s  short 
press  run. 

■ 

Driver's  Pay  Raised 

Cleveland 

The  three  Cleveland  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  raised  the  wages,  by 
$4.87  Vi  a  week,  of  its  325  drivers, 
retroactive  to  Nov.  15.  The  new 
scale  is  $119.57  Vi  for  day  work 
(48  hours)  and  $120.57 Vi  for 
night  work  (45  hours). 


you  have  international  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  Interests  of  “Down  Under.” 
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John  Petrie  Sr., 
Branham  Co., 
Chairman,  Dies 

Chicago 

John  Petrie,  Sr.,  68,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  The  Branham  Co.,  died 
here,  Dec.  19.  He  had  been  ill  at 
the  .Michael  Reese  Hospital  since 
late  in  August. 

Mr.  Petrie  was  widely  known  in 
the  newspaper  and  advertising 
fields,  having  devoted  his  business 
career  to  representing  newspapers 
in  the  national  advertising  field. 
He  enjoyed  a  warm  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  top-notch  newspaper 
executive.s  throughout  the  U.  S. 

Bom  in  Scotland 
He  was  born  in  Falkland,  Fife 
County,  Scotland  in  October.  1885 
and  came  to  this  country  as  a  young 
man  21  years  of  age.  His  first  job 
was  that  of  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
old  Hand-Knox  Co.,  publishers’ 
representatives  with  office.s  in  New 
York. 

The  late  John  M.  Branham  hired 
Mr.  Petrie  in  1908.  when  the  firm 
was  then  Barnard  and  Branham. 
In  1910.  the  firm  became  the  John 
M.  Branham  Co.,  and  Mr.  Petrie 
later  became  secretary  and  eventu¬ 
ally  vicepresident  and  treasurer 
under  Mr.  Branham.  In  1932,  the 
organization  became  The  Branham 
Co.,  when  it  wa.s  reorganized  as  a 
stock  company. 

Mr.  Petrie  became  president  of 
the  company  in  1935,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Branham.  John  Petrie 
continued  as  pre.sident  until  1949, 
when  he  became  chairman  of  the 
board,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
death. 

Started  District  Offices 

Possessing  tremendous  fore¬ 
sight,  Mr.  Petrie  was  instrumental 
in  the  expansion  of  the  Branham 
organization,  both  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcasting  fields.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  district 
office  set-up  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  representatives.  The  Bran¬ 
ham  organization  today  includes 
10  district  offices,  employing  ap¬ 
proximately  120  people. 

Mr.  Petrie  was  a  great  advocate 
of  ownership  by  the  participants 
of  the  business.  During  his  regime 
stock  ownership  in  the  Branham 
Co.,  was  extended  to  many  em¬ 
ployes  and  profit-sharing,  pension 
and  annuity  plans  were  established 
for  all  employes. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Eva 
Graff  Petrie,  and  two  daughters, 
Dorothy  Petrie  Brown,  Evalin  Pet¬ 
rie  Whitson,  and  one  son,  John 
Petrie,  Jr. 

*  *  * 

Robert  G.  Chilson,  54,  news 
editor  of  the  Ameshury  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  and  formerly  for  10 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  North  Adams  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script,  recently. 


Robert  Mamini,  47,  sjKirts  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald 
for  14  years  at  his  retirement  a 
year  ago,  Dec.  19. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  W.  Coburn,  art  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
from  1911  to  1930  and  a  former 
associate  editor  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  acquired 
by  the  Lowell  Sun  in  1941,  at 
Lowell,  Dec.  14. 

4t  3|(  t(e 

Henry  J.  Auth,  71,  who  was 
vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle 
until  1938,  when  it  combined  with 
the  Ledger  to  become  the  present 
Newark  Star-Ledger,  at  South 
Orange.  N.  J..  Dec.  19. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  Ballard  LuNDCiREN,  43, 
sports  editor  of  the  Burlington 
(Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  Gazette  since 
1946  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Iowa  Daily  Press  Association 
Sports  Writers,  Dec.  11. 

William  S.  Bailey,  84.  former¬ 
ly  a  director  and  treasurer  of  the 
Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Journal,  Dec. 
13. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Thomas  F.  Flynn,  for  the  last 
20  years  with  Shannon  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives,  in  New  York,  Dec.  14.  He 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
newspaper  representative  business, 
having  served  40  years  as  treasurer 
of  the  S.  G.  Beckwith  Special 

Agency. 

♦  ♦  * 

George  P.  Heffernan,  60. 

business  and  advertising  manager, 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Sunday  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Dec.  17.  He  had  been 
associated  with  the  Independent 
for  30  years. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  G.  Mountenay,  59,  for 
28  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Doylestown  (Pa.)  In¬ 
telligencer,  Dec.  18.  He  was  sub¬ 
urban  editor  of  the  paper  for  most 
of  his  career. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Edith  L.  Rakesthaw, 
Clewiston,  Fla.,  correspondent  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  the 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post  for  more 
than  20  years  and  a  former  staffer 
for  the  Post.  Dec.  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Malcolm  Glf.ndinning,  78,  ed¬ 
itor,  managing  editor,  news  editor 
or  city  editor  for  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  for 
nearly  a  half  century  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1950,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  WalUtce  (Idaho) 
Press  and  a  sports  reporter  for  the 
old  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Herald, 
Dec.  19. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Buford  Nelson,  79, 
who  retired  this  year  as  owner 

and  publisher  of  the  Winchester 
(Ky.)  Daily  Democrat,  at  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  Dec.  22. 


Executive  of  Ohio 
Newspapers  Dies 

PiQUA,  Ohio 
Charles  Franklin  Ridenour,  69, 
who  retired  in  1951  as  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Piqua  Daily  Call 
and  who  has  served  since  then 
as  treasurer  of  the  Piqua  Call 
Publishing  Company,  died  Dec.  18. 

He  was  general  manager  of  the 
old  Xenia  (Ohio)  Republican, 
which  was  consolidated  with  the 
Xenia  Gazette  in  1915.  He  came 
here  in  1919  and  with  J.  A.  Chew 
of  Xenia  bought  the  Piqua  Leader- 
Dispatch  and  the  Piqua  Press, 
which  were  consolidated  with  the 
Piqua  Call. 

In  1925,  Mr.  Ridenour  pur¬ 
chased  the  Guamer  Publishing 
Company,  which  publishes  the 
Urbana  (Ohio)  Citizen  and  he 
was  president-general  manager  at 
his  death. 

*  * 

Thomas  R.  Kendall,  73,  for¬ 
merly  editor-publisher  of  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Dec.  21. 

*  *  * 

Brandy  Brent,  43,  society  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Mirror,  and  formerly  with 
the  San  Francisco  News,  Dec.  22. 

■ 

NAEA  Nominating 
Group  Appointed 

C  HICAGO 

President  Laurence  Knott,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  has  named  the 
personnel  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association’s 
annual  meeting  here  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Jan.  17-20. 

W.  F.  Aycock.  Jr..  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  and  Post  Herald,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Other 
members  are  G.  P.  Swanson,  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle;  James  J.  Burnett, 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press:  Hal 
Culp,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig; 
and  Richard  E.  Beeler,  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror. 

■ 

Gorski  Is  Secretary 
Of  Intertype  Corp. 

J.  Francis  Gorski,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Intertype  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  corporation,  effective  Jan. 
1,  it  was  announced  by  President 
Harry  G.  Willnus. 

Mr.  Gorski  succeeds  Frank 
Hoffmann,  who  continues  as  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  export 
sales. 

Since  his  release  from  the  Navy 
as  a  Lt.  Comdr.,  Mr.  Gorski  has 
served  as  assistant  to  the  president. 

■ 

Racing  Book  Revised 

The  Jockey  Club  has  retained 
Evan  Shipman,  columnist  for  the 
Morning  Telegraph  and  Racing 
Form,  to  bring  up  to  date  its 
monumental  volume,  “Racing  in 
America,’’  which  was  begun  in 
1922  by  the  late  Walter  Vosburgh. 


Shop  Talk  at  30 

continued  from  page  60 


facts  just  cited,  nor  make  one  deal 
to  the  fact  that  it  wa.s  the  ‘stupid 
obeisance’  of  other  publLshers  to 
the  decision  of  ‘a  few’  leaders  in 
the  publishers’  association  that 
brought  on  the  strike  and  its  con- 
sequence.s.” 

A  truly  eloquent  argument!  The 
unions  that  closed  down  six  news¬ 
papers  (there  is  no  argument 
about  that)  charge  the  publishers 
were  responsible  for  closing  down 
a  seventh  and  thus  automatically 
were  to  blame  for  the  shutdown 
of  all  seven. 

*  *  * 

Then  Frontpage  gets  back  to  its 
favorite  fantasy:  “The  publishers’ 
flank  attack  on  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ers’  union  was  just  a  feint  to  cover 
their  main  purpose  of  ‘getting  the 
Guild.’  They  were  not  so  much 
concerned  with  1953  as  they  were 
with  1954  when  new  contracts 
with  the  Guild  are  to  be  negoti¬ 
ated  on  all  major  metropolitan 
papers.” 

Suffering  a  strike  which  shut 
down  six  papers  for  1 1  days  and 
cost  publishers  millions  of  dollars 
in  lost  advertising  is  probably  the 
neatest  “feint”  of  the  week.  Get 
this  mental  picture:  The  New 
York  publishers  sitting  around  a 
table  agreeing  they  are  going  to 
“get  the  Guild” .  and  the  way  to 
do  it  is  to  soften  the  Guild  up 
by  taking  a  strike  of  photo^n- 
gravers. 

“ThLs  will  .set  the  pattern  for 
other  mechanical  union  wage  in¬ 
creases,”  says  one  publisher,  “so 
if  it  costs  us  $3,500,000  in  extra 
wage.s  annually  we  will  have  the 
Guild  in  a  tough  .spot.” 

“Not  only  that,  think  of  how 
strone  we  will  be  after  losing 
$10,()00,000  in  Christmas  adver¬ 
tising.  Then  we  can  surely  lid 
the  Guild,”  says  another. 

The  Guild’s  paper  has  an  air  of 
fiction  about  it  in  other  pla«* 
also.  In  a  story  reporting  a 
speech  by  Executive  Vicepresident 
Thomas  J.  Murphy  the  pap«t 
said:  “Murphy  added  that  the  puh' 
lishers,  by  their  dictatorial  atti¬ 
tude,  invited  the  strike,  hopefu: 
they  could  destroy  the  unions  one 
by  one  with  the  remaining  unions 
set  up  like  sitting  ducks  once  the 
move  was  started.  He  said  the 
union  members  recognized  W 
had  to  stick  together  or  their 
union.s  would  be  destroyed  sepa¬ 
rately.” 

We  are  sure  the  New 
publishers,  individually  and 
lectively,  realize  how  foolhardy  i’ 
would  be  to  try  to  destroy  an) 
union.  We  doubt  that 
them  would  want  to  try  it.  A” 
even  if  some  union  members  ^ 
lieve  some  publishers 
to  try  it,  they  ought  to  h* 
enough  sense  to  give  the 
credit  for  having  enough  sense  n®' 
to  try  it. 
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4  Win  Automobiles 
In  R&T  Contest 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Four  members  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Trihiine  or¬ 
ganization  are  the  winners  of  new 
automobiles  as  the  climax  of  the 
Fall  circulation  drive. 

Three  are  boy  carriers — John 
Davies,  14,  Iowa  City;  James  Hes- 
selman,  16,  Dysart;  and  Clifford 
.VI.  Everett,  17,  Des  iMoines.  The 
fourth  is  George  N.  Scase,  35 
year  old  farmer  living  near  Mas- 
sena,  Iowa,  who  delivers  the 
Sunday  Register  each  Sunday  to 
92  subscribers  oti  a  rural  route 
near  his  home. 


To  qualify  for  entry  in  the  au¬ 
tomobile  offer,  each  carrier  had 
to  obtain  and  hold  a  specified 
amount  of  increase  on  his  route. 
Double  or  triple  the  specified  in¬ 
crease  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  submit  the  equivalent  number 
of  entries. 

For  the  boy  carriers  the  entry 
consisted  of  a  sentence,  written 
by  the  parents,  which  stated,  “I 
like  my  son  to  be  a  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  carrier 
salesman  because.  .  . 

For  the  adult  farm  route  sales¬ 
man,  the  entry  was  the  complete  1 
sentence,  “1  like  my  Register  and 
Tribune  farm  service  route  be¬ 
cause.  .  .  .” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
CLASSIFIED  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 

SITI  ATIONS  W.VNTKD — (Payable  With  Order) 

I  tiiiiei  @  ISe  line  eaeli  InRertlon;  3  &  60c:  2  &  O-tc;  I  @  06e 
Afltl  15c  for  Kox  Scrtice 

ALL  OTIIKK  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

I  (iincs  rS  jsic  liiip  eiirli  inHprtioii;  5  ^  95c:  ^  $1.00;  1  ^  $1.10. 

5  line  niiniiiiiim;  1 5c  ailditional  for  box  Mer\icc. 

Ilcaiilinc  WciiiicMiay  2  P.  M.  (After  lat*t  mail). 

roi  N’T  ;:o  uiiil'4  Dcr  line,  no  abbreviations  (a<M  1  line  for  1m»x  informa- 
I  ifb'ntiticA  hoM  in  ntrict  confUbnicc.  Kenlies  mailed 

Hiiiiy  Kthior  wt:  PnbliHhcr  re-ervort  the  riirht  to  edit  all  copy. 

Kdltor  &  Publisher  ('laMMitIcd.  I«<M)  Times  Tower. 
New  York  50,  New  Yc»rk.  Phone:  UKyant  9«50.Vi. 


ADDRESS: 


VNNOl'NCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers _ 

LKX  FEIOHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Sear  Siicresuful  Brokerage  Re«- 
Courteou.,,  confidential,  personal- 
iied  aervire.  W'eeklies  and  dailies 
npiignt  and  gold,  anywhere.  Box  192. 
•>101101  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

MID-WE.ST  Newspaper  Opiiortnnities 

oRio  V  H-  KOf'lM 

-810  Nebraska  .St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

bROTBERS.  BinghamtonrN.  T. 
1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

S.4LKS.  Appraisals.  Management  Con- 
^EWtSPAPER  SERVICE  CO.. 
810  Georgia  Bank  Bldg..  Atlanta.  Ga. 

For  better  newspaper  properties. 
U0M_  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  ft  ODETT,  Brokers 
_•  R°x  527,  San  Fernando.  Calif. 

JOSEI’H  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
„  VXestern  New-s]>apers 
'  1- ranees  \ve.  Yeiii.  e.  Calif. 


ANN(n!NCEMENT,S 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

★  ★  THE  “(toMi'n  Itiile”  is  our  yarti- 
stirk.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  Co..  H’JA  Market 

Sun  Kraneisfo  .">.  California. 

•  •  WANT  a  California  \e\vsi>ap*  r  ? 
That’s  t»ur  specialty.  E«*t  in  uive  you 
data  on  properties  to  fit  your  abilities 
anti  finanri>s^. 

J.  R.  GAHHKRT 
Oranire  Kiversitle.  California 
CONFTDE^’TTAL  IXFORMATfON  ~ 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  California 

_ Newspaper  Consultants _ 

newspaper  TV  laies,  purchases, 
management,  finance,  personnel  prob¬ 
lems.  Publishers  Service.  P.  0.  Box 
3132.  Greensboro.  North  Carolina. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  eourt  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


editor  ^  PUBLISHER  for  December  26,  1953 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
^ire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

"Newspaper  Plant  Specialists" 

Piiblicatiuns  for  Sale 

SMALL  Westchester  (New  York) 
weekly  paper  for  .sale.  Established 
1946.  Box  5102,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

KKSOLVK  that  in  you  will  be  in 

business  for  yourself.  us  work 

4»ut  your  buying  needs.  Jack  L.  Stoll 
A*  Assoeijites,  49.58  Melrose  Ave..  Los 
An;;eles  29,  California. 

XKWSPAPKKS  WANTED— Wo  need 
dailies  and  weeklies  for  our  many 
aolive  buyers.  Recent  sales  have  re¬ 
duced  our  offurinss  far  below  demand. 
If  you’ve  thought  of  sellirur,  let  us  tell 
you,  without  obligation,  how  we  oper¬ 
ate.  Hailey-Krohhiiel  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Business  Opportunities 

QUIT  Exaggerating.  Be  Frank,  Get 
Down  to  Earth,  Be  Wise,  Buy  Sanders 
Livingston  Co.,  New  York.  ABC  3. 

Personals 

L.  A.  MeMAHON 

advertising  and  promotion,  pleaae  write 
Box  518,  West  Memiiliis.  .Vrkansas. 

Periodical  Subscriptions 

('OMPLKTK  your  husint‘<s  fool  chest 
with  a  subscription  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher — !^6..50  (52  issiifs). 

Write  GMBC,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Identification 

(iOLD  I’ress  .Shield  ilecal  with  name 
of  your  paper.  $1.00.  Preshields,  781 
Pierpont  St.,  Rahway,  New  Jersey. 

Press  Engineers 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 
Service — Maintenance — Repairs 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 

311  Lincoln  .\ve.,  Lyndhurst.  N.  J 
Phone  Geneva  8-3744 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


NEW.SPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling— Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

■ft  Trucking  Service  -ft 
White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

lltfit  Saticov  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
a.ssembling,  entire  new.spaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Lone  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwpll  6-0598.0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinist  and  Movers 
j  Web.  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  East  4th  Street,  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPring  7-1740 


NKWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Press  Englneere 

E.  P.  WALA.MAN  ft  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance.  Erections  all  types  oi 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Ohnrek  StrMh 

Rockford  Illinoia 


VIACIHNERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

BLUE  STREAK  MIXERS 

6  Model  ^9  Linotypes — 4  Magazine 
2/72  and  2/90  or  4/90  Channel 
Microtherm  Electric  Pots,  AC 
6  Molds,  Mohr  Saw  and  Accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.— BR  9-1132 — N.Y.  36 
LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26,  Intertypes  B — C — CSM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 

St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania.  _ 

NO.  14  VANDERCOOK  Precision 
Proof  Press,  practically  new.  Makea 
perfect  half-tones  up  to  IbH"  x  24!d". 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut. _ 

IHIK  sXi^E — 15  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  52 
with  hold.  Font  1621.  All  in  fair  con¬ 
dition.  !f50  each. 

2  fonts  7  pt.  Regal  52  with  bold. 
Font  2190.  Usw-d  less  than  a  year  on 
Teletype.  $100  each. 

Write  D.  B.  Miller,  Publisher,  Th» 
Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


From  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

t  • 

A  number  of  excellent  adjustable 
TURTLES  and  STEREOTYPE  Chases. 
8-colunin  are  available  because  Tribune 
is  getting  new  ones  of  smaller  size.  6 
or  more  Turtles,  each  $52.50;  less  than 
6,  each  $62.50;  Chases  each,  $25.00. 


HANSEN,  7171  Bloomingdale  Ave.. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

■  spr  -  s 

n“KED  NEWSI'APER  turtles? 

Whv  pay  more  tlian  our  low  price  of 
I  $68..'>0  to  $79..'>0 '  Sold  the  World 
Over.  Write  for  literature.  L.  ft  B, 
Sales  Company.  113  Market  Street. 
P.  O.  Box  .">60,  Elkin.  North  Carolina^ 


_ Electrotype _ 

I  FOR  S.VLE:  2  Hoe  Pneumatic  Molding 
Tables,  200-ton  pressure,  electrically 
heated,  size  of  platen  20  x  28.  Thomas 
W.  Hall  Co.,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Newsprint _ 

i  .MEND  I'Al'F.R  BREAKS  with  Spile. 
!  in-'  Tapes.  .\lso  newsprint.  Bunge  I’lilii 
i  .V  Pai>er  Co.,  t.'.  W.  t.-.th  St..  N.  Y.  36 


Mail  Room 


FOR  .S.VLE  —  Addressograph.  Alodel 
lO.A.'i  CB.  Grai>hoty|>e,  Model  63)1 
eahini'ts.  trays,  stencil  holders.  2 '4 
veiii-s  old.  Like  new.  Will  sell  for  t>esv 
pri.e.  Box  .■.‘.'III.  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Press  Room 


DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

20  Page  —  2244"  —  1  Unit  5  Plata 
Wide.  AC  Chain  Drive  —  Half  and, 

,  Quarter  Fold. 

'  COMPLETE  STEREO 

DUPLEX  Mat  Roller;  Gas  Metal  Fur- 
i  nace;  Pump  and  Spout;  Curved  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Shaver;  Tail  Cutter;  Chip- 
'  ping  Block;  Curved  Router;  Scorch¬ 
er;  16  Chases;  and  16  new  Turtles. 
A  COMPLETE  COMPACT  PACKAOB 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY — 
LOCATED  WYOMING 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36 

MIEHLE  Vertical  45,  excellent  condL 
tion.  Priced  for  quick  aal«.  Mr.  Koken, 
Daily  'Times.  Niles.  Ohio. 

16-PAOE  PRESS  UNIT,  ean  be  added 
a  press  for  added  press  capacity. 
George  Oxford,  Box  903.  Boise,  Idahm 
I  1  OR  2  INDIVIDUAL  Hoe  Straight- 
line  Units.  2244,  tor  additional  press 
capacity.  Broker,  Box  5127,  Editor  ft 
'  Publisher. 


5/ 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


SEASON'S  GREETINGS 


GOOD  WISHES 
For  The  Coming  Year! 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


ROTOGRAVURK 

7  I  NIT  HOE  KOEXIG  &  BAUER 
PRESS 

( Si*o  a<lvertisement  page  44) 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.  j 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  X.Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Ku.v 


HELP  WANTED 


VFWSPAPFR  PRFSSFS  CIRCULATION  MAN AGER-Thrim, 

NEWoPAPfcK  PKltaSES  midwest  small  daily  needs  aggreiilTt 

rnvPT  FTF  PI  AV'T<5  promotional  minded  manager  IimilUr 

COMPLETE  PLANTS  i,ttle  merchant  plan.  Good  salary 

,  ....  .  an<l  opportunity  for  hustler.  Addreii 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  Rox  sue,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

500  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 

_  _ Display  Advertising _ 

CURVED  ROUTER,  A  0  motor  press  CAPABLE  AD  MAN,  over  30,  ezperi- 
drive,  good  mat  roller,  hand  casting  enced  in  selling  and  servicing  lo^ 


r^r-.l  AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main- 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  tained.  inspection  invited.  Outstanding 

value.  Turner  Printing  Machinery, 


-  outfit.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box  903, 

8-PAGE  DUPLEX  flatbed  Newspaper  Idaho. - - 

Press.  22^4"  cut-off.  Angle-bar  folder.  WANTED — A  Direct  Pressure  Molding 
AC  motor  equipment.  Carefully  main-  Machine  that  can  also  bake  mats.  Box 
tained.  inspection  invited.  Outstanding  ,  5010,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i.i  V  I  I"®-  2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14. 

New  York  Ohio.  TOwer  1-1810.  Branches:  Chi¬ 

cago,  Detroit. 


FOB  SALE:  due  to  expansion  our  WANTED  TO  BUY — Single  width 
eight-page  Duplex  AB  newspaper  three  or  lour  deck  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
press  is  now  for  sale  with  delivery  2114"  cutoff.  Please  give  serial  nura- 


accounts;  progressive  afternoon  daily; 
university  city  of  30,000;  some  top 
accounts;  permanent;  housing  avsir 
able  at  moderate  cost;  attractive  aal- 
ary,  other  beneflta;  Write  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  references,  present  earningi, 
etc.  Position  open  January  1.  Traa- 
script,  Norman,  Oklahoma. _ 


press  IS  now  tor  sale  with  delivey  2114"  cutoff.  Please  give  serial  nura- 
at  an  early  date,  2214  inch  cutoff,  her,  price,  present  use.  Box  4912,  Ed- 
complete  with  rollers  and  spare  parts,  itor  &  Publisher. 

Carefully  maintained  and  recently  - 

overhauled.  Operating  daily,  samples  SCOTT — 3  deck,  24  page,  two  plates  1 
of  paper  on  request.  Contact  John  wide,  23-9/16  cut-off,  color  deck,  two 
R.  Harrah,  Crowley  Daily  Signal,  extra  colors,  half  and  quarter  folder. 


Crowley,  Louisiana.  I  jn  operation.  Available  April  1st. 

-  n.r- 1-  cv  ,  j  V,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  I  Press.  21  North  Main,  East  St.  Louis, 

o  PAGE  Duplex  double  drive,  flat  bed  Illinois. 


M  AT  ROLLER  in  fair  ,  ondition,  free  ^  Norman,  Oklahoma.  ' 

lop  roller,  lower  roller  12  or  loss.  - - - 

state  condition,  niiike.  |irice.  Free  U.NE  MAN  Sales  Department  wanted. 
Pre-.s,  Burlington,  Vermont.  Strong  on  promotions,  layouts,  esdll^ 

auce  and  character.  Tri-weekly,  Jok 
shop,  office  supplies.  Liberal  incentivs, 
NOllLEs  weekly  draw.  Socorro  Chieitsn,  8s- 

'  ’  corro.  New  Mexico. 


ARE  YOU  MOVING? 


Please  allow  two  weeks  for  a  change 
of  address  and  be  sure  to  give  us  the 
OLD  as  well  as  the  NEW  address. 
Saves  time  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


newspaper  press,  angle  bar  folder. 
2254"  cutoff.  15  H.P.,  AC  220  motor. 
Produces  good  paper.  See  running. 
Terms.  Broker,  Box  5200,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

3  COMPLETE  GOSS  PRESSES,  each 
with  4  decks,  double  folders  and  up 
to  64-page  capacity.  Each  press  is 
complete  with  motor  drive,  electric 
push  button  control  and  Cutler  Ham¬ 
mer  conveyor.  Available  about  March 
1,  1954,  when  they  will  be  replaced 
by  new  Goss  Headliners.  These  presses 
are  now  running  85,000  papers  daily. 
They  have  been  maintained  in  top  con¬ 
dition  by  a  trained  crew  and  will  be 
available  for  inspection  while  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  next  3  months.  A  sample 
of  the  paper  that  they  are  producing 
will  be  mailed  to  any  person  interested 
in  their  purchases.  Contact  the  owner 
by  writing  Box  5001,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Used  Presses 

it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

it  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  Illinois 


REAL  GO-GETTER.  Capabilities  mail 
include  layout,  selling  and  promotioi 
work.  Good  starting  salary.  Exeelleat 
Editor  &  Publisher  Circulation  Dept,  chance  for  advancement.  Chart  Ares  4, 

small  daily.  Box  5019,  Editor  A  Pak- 
_  lisher. 

_ INSTRUCTION _  _ 

Classified  Advertising  COMBINATION  DAILY,  Sunday  ps- 

'  '  ■ '  per  city  lone,  population  50,000,  Chart 

voucfn*'Je®t°ah®eTd?Lt«*i“A®l^t=  P.^^mLt"ror"?ro  “fop^rngh^SllYsmi 

thorough  knowledge  retail  sdver 
ft  '  ?““•••  ‘‘  y<>“  tising.  Permanent  position.  5-dsy 

tram  lor  it.  week,  liberal  vacation  policy,  pensiss 

THF  new  Howard  Parish  Course  In  »n““>ty  program,  company  paid  hM- 

™s''sifi"e7  AXftiiin/  make,  expert.  g“ 

I  of  earnest  people.  You  get  want-ad  tail*  first  letter*  experience  refereneei, 

1  Sr“s\t'.hy.Vt'e'i“*- 


20  LESSONS  C.\N  CHANGE  YOUR 
LIFE  .  .  .  AND  YOUR  FUTURE  I 


GOSS  20-WEEK  correspondence  program  su- 

STBAIGHTLINE  OCTUPLE  PRESS,  pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ- 
4  deck  double  width,  23-9/16"  cut  off,  ten  examinations  required.  Scores  ol 
A.C.  drive.  2  folders,  1  equipped  with  top  newspapers  represented  by  stu 
54  fold.  Equipped  to  run  4  color  both  dents  in  training, 
sides,  top  deck  reversible  for  extra 

color.  Includes  electrical  and  stereo  COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  PRESS 
MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS 
16  PG.  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
20  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO 
24  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO 


etc.  Box  5017,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOB  a  good  ipetisl 
edition  salesman  for  work  on  inmw 
sary  edition  in  large  southeast  cifr 
Good  salesman  will  earn  $200  to  $300 
per  week.  Will  require  3  firit-clsii 


20  PG.  GOSS  ROTARY-STEREO  I  rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exceptlon- 
24  PG.  GOSS  BOT.4RY-STEREO  !  ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper- 

I  sting.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News. 
TF  YOU  are  looking  for  a  Good,  Minneapolis  14.  Minnesota 


pervised  by  practical  specialists.  Writ-  references.  Liberal  advances  sgsiMt 
ten  examinations  required.  Scores  of  commissions.  Write;  C.  L.  Leach,  iy> 
top  newspapers  represented  by  stu-  Mestmoreland  Avenue,  Norfolk.  Vs. 

dents  in  training.  - _  .  ,  ,  JTI 

CAPABLE  AD  MAN  wanted  for  >ew 
COMPLETE  Course  $44  per  student.  Hampshire  daily.  One  who 
Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first  preparation  of  copy,  and  likei  to  mu 
la.cnn  Than  nnv  g9.  wApk  IQ  weeks.  Advertising.  Real  oDPOrtiinity  for  SO* 


equipment,  electric  paper  hoists,  extra  Send  only  $6  for  registration  and  first 
rollers  and  spare  parts.  In  exception-  lesson.  Then  pa^  $2  week  19  weeks, 
ally  good  condition,  can  be  seen  oper-  Write  for  descriptive  folder — or  EN- 
ating.  Minneapolis  Shopping  News.  ROLL  BY  RETURN  MAIL  TO  START 


Clean  Piece  of  machinery  in  A-1  me-  o .  t  n.  tt  j  i  r. _ 

I  hanical  coudition,  complete  in  every  SALE:  Used  Whitlock  Premier 

detail,  which  will  be  installed  and  P®®?*  well  maintained. 


HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Classified  Advertising 


advertising.  Real  opportunity  for  M- 
vancement.  Salary,  Commission,  writ* 
giving  sge,  background  and  st^iM 
salary  expected.  Car  necessary.  vinU 
Box  5114  Editor  and  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN,  yonng.  exprr 


detail,  which  will  be  installed  and  School  of  Classifled  Advertising 

put  into  operation  on  a  GUARAN-  Reason  for  selling,  changing  to  Du-  jgOO  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida  ienced  in  newspaper,  ed  toriai  w 
TFFD  nssis-  '  plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write:  '  advertiaing  work  for  selliat  i«»J^ 

Cl  INTACT  US  1  I  MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE  |  —a  service  to  editors.  Car  needed.  OiM 

Mocksville,  North  Carolina  „  is;  a  aj-rx-ws  aalary  desired.  Reply  * 

•  CAkz  r  niiKiT^i  II  I  ^  /-^r.rx  I  Phone  84  Mr.  Bowman  HELP  WANTED  Office  New  York.  Box  6032,  Editor* 

iAM  b.  KUINIULILLU  COKP.  -  - - Advertisine  Publisher. _ - 

311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyudhurst.  N.  J.  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  - — -  "  MAN  to  handle  one-man  *^»*^‘*^ 

d”uW^V"bl'  ®2-Page  Hoe  Quad  with  2  presses— 9  units— Twinned  WANTED— Classified  Manager  P  bniiseS 

oo*!/"  V  *1®*^  4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor  Experienced  Classified  Manager  to  chaser.  Capable  of  becoming  D  . 

2214  sheet  cut.  Dealer.  Rnv  4621  c  _ /on  _ _ .\  0-11 _  *1 _ _  _ -  j _ - _ •  —i/i,  la,...  >08  manager  after  reasonable  trial. 


plex.  This  is  a  bargain.  Write: 
MOCKSVILLE  ENTERPRISE 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina 
Phone  84 _ Mr.  Bowman 

DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 


®2-Page  Hoe  Quad,  with  2  presses— 9  units- Twinned 

*  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 
vau/,  Box  4621,  5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Pori 

Editor  &  Publisher.  Both  Presses  have  color  Oylind 

D  .  one  xTT  V  T,  Unltypo  AO  drives,  complete  Ste: 

■92  I  F/quipment  less  than  6  years  old 

to  *  V?  Available  January  —  will  divide.  1 

Hfice  2  fir  ^9.000.  Behr*ens°'427  2nd  Sentinel. 

Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. — -MU  6-6960.  DCM  CI_llllk/IAKt  ACC("^r'IA^ 


HELP  WANTED 
Classified  Advertising 

WANTED — Classified  Manager 


— BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

100  H.P.  AC  220  volts  3  phase  60  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

cycle  press  drive — Cameron  Paper  Be- 

winder. — One  Cline  Paper  Reel.—  „  57!  7T  .  i.,,-  . 

George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho.  .‘t.\LE;  24-page  Hoe  Straightline 


4  units  (16  pages)  with  Oonveyor  Experienced  Classified  Manager  so  ouaser.  vapauie  -  . 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former  spark  a  department  with  ideas  and  "lanager  afur  reasonable  trial. 

Both  Presses  have  color  Cylinders,  energy.  Long  established  ra..fornia  weekly  (ABC)  growing  city  . 

Unitype  AO  drives,  complete  Stereo,  newspaper  of  more  than  $0,000  cir-  plus,  in  chart  area  3.  InveMme 

^uipment  less  than  6  years  old.  culation.  All  replies  will  be  held  In 

Available  January  —  will  divide.  confidence.  Reply  to  Box  4914,  Editor  to  Box  5123,  Editor  k  Pnbliihe^ - - 

Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel.  &  Publtsher.  NUMBER  2  Spot  Open  on  evenisf 

nrki  rLjiiikjAk.1  Arc^/^IATCC  — - — —  daily,  college  town  of 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ^  open,  lionus  deal,  fringe 

500  Fifth  Ave  New  York  36  N  Y.  PHONE  ROOM  SUPERVISOR  promoting  organization.  Tell  wl 

500  ruth  Ave.,  new  yorx  ao.  n.  i.  ,,-e^vSPAPER  iVttor.  Write  Riley  D.  Allen,  GeM"' 

-  Manager.  The  Idaho  Free  Fr«» 

FOR  .s.\LE;  24-page  Hoe  Straightline  uksOURCEPUL  woman,  fully  expo-  Nampa,  Idaho. 


FOR  .s.\LE;  24-page  Hoe  Straightline  uesOURCEPUL  woman,  fully  expo- 
Web  Press.  2  plates  wide,  3  decks  rienced  in  handling  phone  room  staff  | 


SACRIFICE  '“'ii.'ll 

FORCED  to  vacate  premises  of  tho 
former  Philadelphia  Record  and  are 
offering  at  a  great  reduction  the  finest 

equipment  available  on  the  present _ ■ 

market.  FOR 

4  UNIT  VERTICAL  HOE  >T®t 

NO.  2804  Deale 

Steel  Cylinder-Roller  Bearing-  — — 

Spray  Fountain — 22  K'  cut¬ 
off — AO  Drive,  Reels,  Ten- 
alone  and  Auto  Pasters.  '\AN 

This  equipment  was  installed  new  press 
in  1938  and  shut  down  Jan.  1947.  It  iT-”  ' 
has  had  proper  maintenance.  Kditc 

For  information  and  inspection  call  "  “  “T 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  wil 

500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  cash 
BRyant  9-1130  store 


high,  with  C.  motor  and  stereotype  progressive  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
equipment.  Tminediately  available,  paper.  Should  he  capable  of  making 


Editorial 


THOM.tS  W.  HALL  COMPANY 

Stamford,  Connecticut  sparking  'the  full  effort  and  enthu- 

siasm  of  her  staff.  Write  in  strictest 
Stereotype  confidence  full  details  of  background 

FOR  SALE?  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  ZTyotT  N  "y  ” 

Mat  Roller,  chain  drive.  A.C.  Motor.  •  -''®" 

Dealer.  Box  3630.  Editor  &  Publisher.  . 

_  _ CIrrolarioo _ 

_ Wanted  to  Boy _  CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

WANTED  TO  PURCHASE  —  Direct  for  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  news- 
pressure  mat  roller  that  can  produce  paper  in  Southwest  city  of  about  100,- 
4-color  mats  to  register.  Box  5202,  000.  Man  with  ability  to  supervise 

Editor  &  Publisher.  and  train  district  managers  and  car- 


sales  analyses,  setting  up  systems  and  COPYREADEB-BEWBITE  iMn  « 
wnarkini/  the  full  effort  and  enthu-  1  least  two  vears*  experience.  Must 


least  two  years’  experience. 
fast  headwriter — for  Eastern  M 
board  Morning  and  Sunday.  AIM,  c 
use  reporter-photographer.  Wnte  » 
ing  experience,  references  and  iw  i 
expected.  Box  5216,  Editor  «  vs 

lisher. _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  ^ 
ternoon  paper,  college  town,  V  „ 
ruiuK,  cscuiu*  .uu  OUUU-, I  ^rca  9.  Prefer  Jonmalism  gr»““* 
in  Southwest  city  of  about  100.-  midwest  or  midsoulh.  Good  W 

Man  with  ability  to  supervise  q;,,,  f„,i  details  background,  ex^u 


and  train  district  managers  and  car¬ 
riers.  Must  be  service  and  promotion 


ence,  references,  personal  habits, 
ings.  All  replies  confidential.  Add 


WANTED — 3  Unit  or  3  deck  4  plate  minded.  Salary,  car  allowance,  group  Box  5205,  Editor  A  Publisher.  — 

wide  press  from  publisher  for  spot  insurance.  Give  sge,  experience,  salary  -  7  ~  jtgr. 

cash  as  it  stands.  Willing  to  take  expected,  references  and  avail abili^  in  YOUNG  REPORTER,  first  |„-| 

stceo  equipment  with  press.  Box  reply.  Confidential  if  desired.  Write  midwest  capital:  show  ime^ 

.•.203,  Editor  .t  Publisher.  Box  5128,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Write  Box  5215.  Editor  A  f""- 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Decemre:  26,  195^ 
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HKLP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER — City  beat  and  sports, 
11,000  siz-ereninc  daily.  Write  fully 
qnslifiostions,  references.  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebrsska. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  daily,  six 
dsys.  Knowledce  of  camera  helpful. 
Alio  handle  wire  editing  and  some 
itrsight  news.  Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 


EDITOR  FOR  BANGKOK:  Experi¬ 
enced  desk  man  wanted  as  assistant 
editor  of  American  -  operated  daily 
newspaper  in  Bangkok,  Siam.  Apply: 
.Alexander  MacDonald,  Box  242,  Well- 
fleet,  Massachusetts. 


.tSSISTA.NT  EDITOR  for  young, 
growing  consumer  magazine  in  the 
golf  field.  Should  have  writing  abil¬ 
ity,  some  background  in  editing,  pro¬ 
duction,  etc.,  and  at  least  a  playing 
knowledge  of  the  game.  Starting  pay 
is  not  great,  but  there's  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  man  to  grow  with 
the  magazine.  Write  or  Phone:  Golf 
Digest,  610  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  Illi¬ 
nois.  GR  5-1277. 


Mechanical 


WANTED — Two  combination  printers, 
one  experienced  TTS  perforator  oper¬ 
ator,  union.  Night  work.  Scale  $105.38 
for  37yi-hours.  3  weeks  vacation  after 
six  years,  13  weeks  sick  insurance, 
pension  and  other  benefits.  Write  H. 
A.  Andrse,  foreman,  Erie  Dispatch, 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

WRITERS  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


WKITEKS! — Publishers  think  well  of 
our  capabilities.  Ono  publisher  con¬ 
tracted  with  us  for  ghosting — last 
book  sold  over  350,000  copies.  Write 
for  terms — TODAY  I  Mead  Agency, 
419-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


WRITER 

FAMOUS  RESORT  has  position  for 
writer  of  feature  travel  articles.  News¬ 
paper  or  related  experience  desirable, 
but  will  consider  recent  graduate  of 
journalism  school.  Applicant  must  be 
versatile  writer  with  enthusiasm,  im¬ 
agination  and  ability  to  di^  out  fea¬ 
ture  material.  Position  requires  living 
outside  U.S.A.  Salary  from  $85  to 
$115  weekly,  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  experience.  Excellent  op- 
Pjirtunity  in  ideal  location.  Send  com¬ 
plete  record  of  education,  business 
experience,  age,  marital  status,  refer¬ 
ences  and  date  available  for  employ¬ 
ment  to  Box  5213  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN  wanted  at  once 
to  train  for  copy  desk  rim.  Slave 
hours.  Peon  pay  to  start,  but  you  go 
up  in  a  hurry  if  you  m.ake  grade. 
Journalism  degree  okay  if  no  other 
handicaps.  Contact  Fred  Andersen, 
Executive  News  Editor,  Montgomery 
Advertiser,  Montgomery,  .Alabama. 

Solesmen _ 

SPACE  SALESMEN 

SPECIAL  EDITION 

REPRESENTATIVES 
'Of  sMual  Hudson  River  Valley 
Ouide.  To  represent  publisher  for  Na¬ 
tional  accounts,  or  to  represent  agency 
locally  for^  the  Guide  and  all  newspa¬ 
pers  full  time.  Please  give  full  details 
by  letter. 

ADVERTISING  AGENCY 
292  Fair  St..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

__Jrojnotloi^— Publlc^Relatlons^ 

experienced  Promotion  girl  or 
rasn  for  assistant  to  Wi’MT-TV, 
yreensboro.  North  Carolina,  promotion 
.mrV®'’;  person  with  ideas  and 

aoility  to  ezeente.  Would  handle  on- 
tne-sir,  newspaper,  trade  press  sdver- 
tiiing.  Furnish  WPMY-TV  complete 


YOUNG  GENERAL  MAN¬ 
AGER  whose  experience,  all 
lueeeaafnl,  hat  been  with 
property  doing  annual  grota 
of  fonr  to  aeven  million  in 
competitive  field.  Second 
change  in  twenty  years  of 
own  accord.  Can  be  available 
on  or  abont  March  let,  1954. 
Confidence  atsnred  bat  will 
welcome  inquiry  by  reputable 
third  party  if  you  desire. 
Box  4909,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Usher. 


.SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Display  Advertising 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Retail  Advertising  Manager 
with  successfnl  record  on  one  of  Na¬ 
tion’s  most  competitive  Dailies.  Am¬ 
bitious,  Reliable.  Further  advancement 
on  present  publication  impossible  be¬ 
cause  present  advertising  director  is 
many  years  from  retirement.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  5015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TV  or  Advertising  eopywriling.  .Mar¬ 
ried,  25 :  have  ideas,  stamina  and  aiii- 
bitio'n.  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Box  5211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editaflal 


COPY  EDITOR  who  likes  copy  editing 
wants  to  do  it  somewhere  else.  Present 
spot  on  top  New  England  daily  get¬ 
ting  too  permanent.  Nearly  '<  yeara, 
inclnding  state,  city  itsff,  pioture 
desking,  features  snd  whst-have-yon. 
Seeking  dsyside  desk,  pay  at  leaat 
$130  and  reasonably  eiviliaed  location. 
Fait  with  right  words,  light  touch  a 
specialty,  ready  to  bear  down,  prove 
it.  Dartmouth,  Colnmbis  grad,  32, 
family  type,  no  prima  donna.  Refer¬ 
ences  galore.  Write  to  Box  4931,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pnblisher. 


I  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  Western  Daily  Chart  Area  10- 
11-12.  14  years  experience,  7  years 

present  staff  Job  80,000  daily,  former 
ad  manager  two  smaller  dailies.  Top 
references.  Start  $140  week.  Avail¬ 
able  Feb.  1st.  Box  5104,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Artists — Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST  —  Editorial,  consider¬ 
able  experience  at  age  34,  strong  on 
local  and  national.  Some  reprints  from 
coast  to  roast.  Pen  and  ink  or  litho 
crayon.  Samples  and  resume  uoon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  5200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cirrulation 


AGE  32 — Aggressive  District  Manager 
desires  position  as  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant.  Eight  yeara  hard 
hitting  experience  on  metropolitan  dai¬ 
ly  and  Sunday.  Excellent  knowledge 
of  Little  Merchant  Plan,  and  carrier 
promotion.  Not  allergic  to  work.  Mar¬ 
ried,  family.  Chart  Area  S2.  Box  4940 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


RKL.AT10N8— New  York  firm 
“"<ler  30  qualified  re- 

releMeV''*la^*‘-''  ‘j?''  P*’ei>“'‘8tion  of 
releases,  editing  house  organs.  Tech- 

$5  20(1  desirable.  Salary 


experienced  in 
inv  ceL“"x.^  "•***  '“Py  “"d  advertis- 
who'h^'  »  seasoned  writer 

anif  ..  ''0'‘]‘ed  both  as  a  reporter 

nine.  .  eePywriter,  with  clip- 

don^  showing  actual  work 

man  opportunity  for  a 

v***®  ability  snd  ambp.ion 
.I*:®  op  the  public  relations  de- 
«dveT.i^‘  well-established  midwest 

alifetV™"'  aiteoey-  This  is  ,s  once-ia- 
min  w,!. for  the  right 
«on«j  K  o  detail,  giving  per- 
experience,  present 
l«letX*c  nil*'*'?"."  ^®’d.  etc.  Ooni- 

-  MaHiwitcal 

afternoon  daily  of 

"am  New  En/lsnd  ,  arv 

■  5031.  Editor  A  Pablisher.  I  PiihliKh 


CIUOUL.VTION  MANAGER.  Available 
•Tanuary  10.  Top  references.  Write 
Box  5217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


YOUNG  AD  MANAGER 
STYMIED  in  present  position  desires 
change  to  larger  opportnnity.  Excel¬ 
lent  record  in  advertising  sales,  news¬ 
paper  promotion  snd  departmental 
management  that  can  be  proved  by 
references  inclnding  pnblisher.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  hard-working  with  full  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  power  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  B.S.,  family,  former 
U8AF  officer.  Available  for  interview 
at  NAEA.  Write  Box  5207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  FAMILY  MAN,  27,  advertis¬ 
ing  degree,  three  years  experience, 
daily  and  weekly,  two  years  ss  dis¬ 
play  ad-manager — six  months  as  na¬ 
tional  manager,  desires  position  with  a 
future.  Will  consider  any  sixe  paper 
or  company  anywhere  in  USA.  Avail¬ 
able  with  one  month’s  notice.  Box 
5208,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DETERMINED,  young,  display  ad  man 
seeks  opportunity  on  staff  of  good  in- 
deiiendent  daily — in  chart  areas  10  or 
12.  Three  and  one-half  years  experi- 
enee.  15,000  dally  Chart  .\rea  fi.  Age 
27.  Married.  Good  all  phases  display. 
Toil  references,  .\vai1nh1e  af*er  .lann- 
ary  5.  19.'.  4.  Box  5007.  Editor  * 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  now  employed 
55.000  daily.  Know  all  phases,  rsdio- 
TV.  Excellent  references.  Seek  change 
tor  peraonal  reesoos.  Prefer  Chert 
ereas  9,  5,  4  bnt  will  answer  all  in- 
quiriee.  Car,  BSJ.  $100  minimum.  Box 
4927,  Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


300.000  DAILY  NEWS  EDITOR 
(one  of  three).  29,  eelery  now  $130, 
stymied  snd  stifled.  Wsnte  Join  ronsing 
staff  anywhere,  permanent  only.  Fine 
executive.  Former  pnbliaher.  Box 
4902,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 


EDITOR  AVAILABLE.  20  yeari  ex¬ 
perience.  Go  anywhere.  Box  5003, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

On  rim  now  of  200,000  morning  dally 
snd  find  it  dead-end.  Want  responsible 
Job  on  good  afternoon  daily.  Age  80, 
7  years  copyresding,  editing  special 
Sunday  sections,  makeup,  news  desk, 
reporting  (city  hall,  police,  conrts, 
general) :  MS  degree.  Can  take  over 
news,  telegraph  or  city  desk  and  rnn 
it  yonr  way.  Mlary  now  $125  bnt  will 
take  a  little  less  If  opportunity  is 
right.  Midwest  preferred.  Box  5011, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher, 


WOMAN,  employed  7  years,  8)5  at  top 
pay  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  copy- 
reader,  section  editor,  on  city  dailies. 
East;  looking  West.  Arts  ednestion, 
college  honors.  J  school.  Box  5028, 
Editor  A  Pablisher. 


B.J.  GR.\D  '52,  seeks  initial  Job  in 
writing  or  public  relations,  veteran, 
single,  Louis  Kaufman,  127  Callender 
Street.  Dorchester,  Msssschnsetts. 


EDITOR,  fully  experienced  daily,  wire 

service,  weekly;  production,  supervi¬ 
sion.  Available  Jan.  1.  Box  5108, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Trade  or  Company  Magazine 
Skilled  In  news  and  feature  writing, 
copy  editing  and  prodnetion;  thorough 
knowledge  of  layout  and  typography. 
Ten  years  experience  ss  business  pa¬ 
per  and  bonse  organ  editor:  former 
newspaperman.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  1 
or  2.  Box  5126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED — hut  yonng — reporter 
wants  to  make  permanent  move.  Chart 
.\reas  1,  2,  or  6.  50  -  100,000  clr- 

enlation  preferred.  Five  years  general 
news,  sports,  desk,  now  employed. 
Vet.  28.  B.\  degree,  single,  car.  Box 
5111.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  11  years  highly 
snecessful  New  England  AP-UP-INS 
daily  and  Sunday  60,000  eirrnlation 
available  immediately  for  newspaper, 
magazine  or  public  relations.  College 
Journalism  graduate,  25  years  experi- 
enrn  on  dailies.  5)4  In  publicity.  Box 
5124.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


^^DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  26,  1953 


PUBLICITY  or  reporting  opportnnity 
in  newspaper,  radio.  TV,  etc.  desir^ 
by  married  veteran,  27,  now  house 
organ  editor:  454  years  in  sports  on 
large  Sonthern  daily,  college  editing 
and  nuhlirifv  experipnee.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  4  and  5.  Box  5125,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS;  Promote  the  POOD 
ADVERTISING  in  your  paper  through 
sparkling  editorial  features,  menus, 
contests,  etc.  Food  editor  seeking  po¬ 
sition  in  middle  west,  middle  east,  ox 
Texas.  Experience:  5  years  editorial; 
5  years  food  demonstration;  2  years 
radio,  television,  news  releases  on 
hoiuemaking  topics;  some  food  photog¬ 
raphy.  B.  S.  degree  in  home  econom¬ 
ics;  foods,  equipment  major;  Journal¬ 
ism.  English  minor.  Box  5115,  Editor 
A  Publisheri 


SPORTS — Colorful,  experienced  writer. 
Make-up,  column,  editing.  Reader-ap¬ 
peal.  interview,  clipbook.  Inquiries 
answered.  Box  5120,  Editor  A  Pab¬ 
lisher.  _ 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  of  well-known 
mid-west  farm  magazine  for  seven 
years  wishes  to  broaden  scope.  Seeks 
position  in  editorial,  public  relations 
or  radio  field.  Experience  inclndea 
weekly  and  daily  papers,  photography, 
speeches,  seven  years  on  weekly  wom¬ 
en’s  program  over  50.000  watt  radio 
station.  Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER:  aggressive,  ambitions, 
young  vet,  BJ  grad,  political  science 
minor,  desires  initial  position  with 
small  daily  or  weekly  in  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvana.  New  Jersey  or  Chart  Area  2. 
Public  Relations  backgrounil;  available 
immediately.  Box  5129,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence.  wants  stay  put  on  dayside  d^ly. 
Offers  sweat,  vision,  reliability.  Box 

5214,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

I  W.tXT  to  realize  Potential  of  B.S. 
in  .louriialisiii  with  Theatre  and  TIV 
Electives,  6  years  amateur  playwrit¬ 
ing.  2  years  .trmy  Photo  Officer  (still 
anil  motion  picture)  married,  25,  re¬ 
cently  discliaiged.  Have  confidence  in 
mv  Oiare  of  guts  to  ask  a  minimum 
sa'larv  for  NOW  I  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1,  2  'or  12.  Box  5300,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.slier. 

xfiiHT  WORK  IS  NO  GOOD 
DE .■< K M  A N  -F E ATU RE  WRITER  seeks 
similar  work  on  sizable  p.m.  daily  in 
Northeast,  West,  Great  Lakea.  Hard¬ 
working.  imaginative,  reliable.  Box 
5212.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  SPECIALIST? 
Develoi>  your  own.  Choice;  religion, 
theatre,  promotion,  education,  welfare, 
or  soeial  service;  five  years  metropo¬ 
litan  city  desk  daily;  ex-college  in¬ 
structor,  publicity  writer;  Female,  not 
feminist;  New  York  City  interviews 
Dec.  26  through  Jan.  2.  Call  Bigelow 
8-4659.  .Newark,  New  Jersey. _ 


Y^OUNG  MAN,  BA  plus.  Radio,  Eng¬ 
lish,  3  years  social  work;  3  years 
negro  white-press.  1  year  public  rela¬ 
tions.  Reporter  for  top  Negro  maga¬ 
zines,  desires  position  in  Mexioo.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Box  5210,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

Promotfon — Public  Relations 


Executives  (Industry,  Trade 
.Association),  Please  _  _ 
Mature,  successful  producer  in  origin¬ 
ating,  organizing  and  exeenting  pro¬ 
grams — economic  or  politleal — which 
gain  pnblie  and  employe  acceptance 
and  achieve  profit-netting  results. 
Wants  Job  where  constructive  ideas, 
mutual  interest  programs,  pnblie  con- 
tsets,  publicity,  puWic  speaking  end 
enalytical  reporting  are  required.  Box 

5122.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
with  BA  in  pnblie  relations  and  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  skilled  in  agency  and  In¬ 
dustrial  public  relations  seeks  positioB 
with  industrial  firm.  Box  5108,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

TRAINF.K  for  Theatrical  Publicity  or 
Public  Relations.  See  ad  under  Editor¬ 
ial.  Box  5300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ lt(|CC—iCUl 

COMPOSING  R(X>M  FOREMAN  — 
seeking  position  on  medinm  sixed  dai¬ 
ly.  New  York  State  preferred.  Box 

5005.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

mMl'ClsTNO  BOOM  FOREMAN,  age 
36.  wants  responsible  Job  in  medinm 
sized  daily  shortly  after  first  of  year. 
Exiiert  jiersonal  producer  as  well  as 
lesil'T  Oi>en  Shop.  Contact  Soufh- 
we«*e-n  pe, Junction  Program  912  Tex¬ 
as  B.iuk  Bui'ti'.ng.  Dallas  2.  T»-\as. 
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■■  M  ^  out  in  this  city  during  the  first 

I  niK  at  I  nii^tv 

wl  IWIi#  ■  Vlll%  Vi  li  ■  iiii  vy  down  the  Iron  Curtain  to  keep 

T«  1  TT  Ti  from  the  New  York  public  news 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  of  the  Bermuda  Conference,  the 

Korean  armistice  talks  and  the 

F-  &  P  has  been  “answered”  by  last  moment,  their  proposal  to  other  matters  of  vital  concern  to 
Frontpage,  publication  of  the  arbitrate.  Arbitration  is  an  ac-  everyone?  It  was  the  publishers. 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,  cepted  method  for  determining  un-  themselves,  who  killed  the  free 
Circulation  of  the  union’s  paper  is  resolved  grievances  after  a  serious  press  in  New  York  and  who  may 
so  limited  that  we  think  we  should  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  have  set  a  pattern  for  similar  dire 
give  wider  distribution  to  its  men-  the  area  of  disagreement  and  to  consequences  in  other  cities  should 
tal  gymnastics.  By  giving  this  space  resolve  disputes  arising  from  the  the  occasion  arise.” 
to  their  argument  we  will  prob-  interpretation  and  application  of  When  union  men  at  the  Herald 
ably  be  accu.sed  of  anti-labor  bias,  a  contract  arrived  at  by  collective  Tribune  refused  to  handle  ads 
Frontpage's  “editoriar’  referred  bargaining.  But  no  responsible  from  the  other  papers  as  “hot 
to  the  1 1-day  newspaper  strike  in  union  recognizes  arbitration  as  a  copy,”  Frontpage  says,  “the  pub- 
New  York  and  said  “what  was  a  substitute  for  genuine  collective  lishers  then  ordered  the  HT  not 
bit  surprising  was  the  violence  and  bargaining  or  as  a  means  for  to  publish,  but  relented  when  a 
astigmatism  that  characterized  the  drawing  a  contract.  Fven  the  Na-  general  strike  at  that  paper  on 
reaction  of  presumably  intelligent  tional  Association  of  Manufac-  a  ‘lockout’  basis  was  threatened 
and  objective  publishers.”  Wish  turers  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  and  ‘permitted’  the  HT  to  get  out 
we  had  space  for  the  whole  thing.  Commerce  agree  on  this.  The  an  8-page  paper  without  ads.  ‘If 
but  here  is  some  of  what  was  .\NG  con.stitution  states:  ‘No  con-  we  can’t  make  money,’  the  pub- 
printed:  tract  shall  provide  for  renewal  by  lishers  must  have  said,  ‘you  can’t.’ 

“Three  dominant  notes  charac-  arbitration.’  .  .  .  The  next  day  the  publishers 

terized  the  publisher  plaint.  They  “The  publishers  were  deter-  ordered  the  HT  to  cea.se  publica- 
were:  ‘Irresponsibility,’  summed  mined  to  kill  collective  bargain-  tion.” 

up  in  an  Editor  &  Publisher  edi-  ing,  a  fact  attested  to  by  the  Then  we  are  told  that  the 
torial  reprinted  by  the  Herald  F&P  editorial  and  by  other  spokes-  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  Ncw.’iday 
Tribune;  ‘Freedom  of  the  Press,’  men  for  the  publishers.  That  edi-  were  “ordered”  not  to  sell  papers 
referred  to  at  every  flag-waving  torial  in  the  Dec.  5  issue  called  in  Manhattan;  “the  Long  Island 
opportunity;  and  ‘Union  Solidar-  for  a  law  compelling  ‘mandatory  .Star-Journal  closed  down  at  pub- 
ity,’  never  mentioned  as  such  but  arbitration’  in  the  communications  lisher  behest;”  out-of-town  papers 
the  unuttered  crux  of  the  matter  industry,  a  term  broad  enough  to  stopped  coming  in,  presumably  on 
buried  under  the  burry  coating  of  include  radio,  television,  tele-  the  same  “orders.” 
high-sounding  phrases  and  gener-  phones,  telegraph,  magazines  and  Sounds  interesting,  but  there  are 
alities.  a  host  of  other  groupings.”  a  few  discrepancies.  If  the  other 

‘  There  was  a  fourth  considera-  The  reader  will  remember  that  publishers  ordered  the  HT  to  cea.se 
tion  of  prime  importance  to  the  the  union  and  the  publi.shers  had  publication,  who  ordered  it  to  re- 
Guild.  The  publishers  were  abso-  been  in  negotiation  session  for  sume  five  days  later?  And,  if  your 
lutely  silent  about  it  and  probably  months  —  the  union  with  a  base  answer  to  that  is  “the  publishers,” 
will  issue  vehement  denials.  But  scale  of  $120  per  week  demanded  then  why  did  they  order  the  Long 
the  fact  remains  that  the  publish-  $15  more,  the  publishers  offered  ksland  Star-Journal  to  take  a  strike 
ers  were  aiming  at  the  Guild,  try-  $.5.75 — t’ne  union  refused  the  final  and  close  down  and  at  the  same 
ing  to  break  its  ranks  and  its  part  offer  of  arbitration  and  voted  to  time  order  the  HT  to  start  up 
in  union  solidarity  as  a  prelude  to  strike  rather  than  modify  its  de-  again?  Hardly  makes  sense,  docs 
the  1954  negotiations  for  new  mands.  We’ll  leave  it  to  you  who  it? 

Guild  contracts.”  was  “determined  to  kill  collective  Trying  to  put  the  shoe  on  the 

Well,  we  won't  dignify  it  by  bargaining.”  other  foot.  Frontpage  says:  “The 

denial  for  the  Guild  will  then  say  ♦  publishers  protest  in  agonized  cries 

“we  told  you  so.”  But  here  you  Getting  on  to  the  second  over  what  Editor  &  Pubeismer 
have  the  picture.  a-la-Thomas  charge  involvina  press  freedom,  called  the  ‘understanding’  among 
Nast.  of  a  bloated  capilalLst  pub-  t^c  Guild  article  says  “t’w.as  the  ‘a  few  union  leaders  and  the  .stu- 
lisher  asking  the  poor  photo-en-  publishers,  not  the  strikers.”  This  pid  obeisance  of  union  men  to  a 
gravers  to  knock  him  down  and  might  be  considered  even  more  picket  line.’  This,  they  contend, 
then  asking  the  other  unions  to  amusing  in  light  of  the  protests  is  what  took  the  papers  off  the 
step  all  over  him  while  all  the  hy  many  union  leaders  at  the  streets  and  killed  the  free  press, 
time  he  is  secretly  pointing  to  the  (jme  that  press  freedom  was  not  This  sort  of  psalm-singing  cannot 
Guild  with  a  broken  arm  and  say-  involved.  Now  they  apparently  drown  out  the  eloquence  of  the 

ing  to  himself:  “I’m  enduring  thi.s  agree  it  was _ but  it  was  two  other  (Continued  on  page  56) 

just  so  I  can  get  those  guys.  guys,  not  thev,  etc. 

*  *  *  So.  Frontpage  continues: 

Aeier  that,  ^  Frontpage  say.s  “Over  and  beyond  the  industrial  I 

lets  examine  the  record.”  Tak-  effect  of  the  publisher  proposal  for  I  /\  I  I  ^  n  II 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


just  so  I  can  get  those  guys.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Aeier  that.  Frontpage  say.s 
“let's  examine  the  record.”  Tak- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-12  —  Great  Lakes 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence.  Claypool  Hotel,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  13 — New  York  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  annual  meeting, 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany. 

Jan.  14-15 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  Winter 
meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  15-16 — Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Mid-Winter  meeting. 
Commodore  Perry  Hotel,  Aus¬ 
tin. 

Jan.  15-16  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  15-18 — National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  Mid  -  Winter 
meeting,  San  Marcos  Hotel, 
Chandler,  Ariz. 

Jan.  17-20 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association, 
convention,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  19— New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  Winter 
Meeting,  Sheraton  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Kenmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-23 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
mid-winter  Work  Shop,  Tuske- 
gee  Institute.  Ala. 

Jan.  21-23 — Tennessee  Press 
Association,  Mid  -  Winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hermitage  Hotel, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  22-23 — New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Crawford  Hotel,  Carlsbad, 
N.  M. 

Jan.  24-26 — Southern  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  Managers 
Assn,  convention,  Tutwiller 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan,  24-26  —  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
gers  convention.  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  1-2— New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


'  charge  of  “irrespon-  ‘mandatory  arbitration’  of  con- 

sihility  the  paper  continued:  tracts  in  the  communications  in- 

“The  parties  immediately  in-  dustrv  lies  the  more  serious  at- 
volved  were  the  photo-engravers’  tack  on  freedom  of  the  pre.s.s. 
union  and  the  publishers  of  the  In  the  first  place,  such  a  totali- 
six  New  York  newspapers  with  tarian  plan  w'ould  be  unconstitu- 
whom  the  union  had  a  contract,  tional.  Then,  too.  it  would  involve 
That  contract  was  up  for  renewal  government  rule  over  the  industry, 
and  it  became  apparent  at  the  out-  It  would  turn  the  American  press 
set  of  the  negotiations  that  the  into  a  counterpart  of  the  Nazi 
publisher.s  did  not  intend  to  pro-  and  Communist  press — something 
ceed  in  the  normal  spirit  of  col-  denounced  and  deplored  almost 
lective  bargaining — a  method  for  daily  by  the  publi.shers  in  their 
drawing  contracts  nearly  as  old  own  editorial  columns, 
as  unions  thenrselves.  “There  is  no  need  to  look  into 

“It  was  against  this  background  the  crystal  ball  and  divine  the  fu- 
of  stubborn  refusal  to  bargain  that  ture  to  find  the  threat  to  a  free 
the  publishers  put  forward,  at  the  press.  Who  caused  the  news  black- 
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In  setting  complex  mixed  type,  there’s  proved  economy  in  M  IL 

casting  it  on  a  Linotype  Model  29  Mixer. 

gives  you  real  economy  in  « 

You  cast  intricate  m/jfft/ /mes  with  ease  instead  of  “cutting  mixed  composition.  This 

in!’  It  becomes  simple  to  mix  Roman,  Bold,  Italic,  small  machine  is  also  available  mKK|B||||||^ 

c  auxiliary  magazines 

caps,  hgures  and  special  characters  in  one  line.  for  extra  range.  ' 

Turn  mixed  composition  headaches  into  profitable  jobs. 

Ask  your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  for  details.  ^ 
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of  unselfish  journalism  and  advertising  results! 


On  November  2,  1878,  the  first  issue  of  The 
Press  appeared  in  Cleveland.  Laughed  at  by  its 
compietitors,  but  heartily  welcomed  by  both  public 
and  advertisers,  it  outgrew  its  combined 
competition  in  five  short  years. 

From  the  beginning.  The  Press  was  dedicated 
to  serving  its  community  honestly  and  fearlessly 
at  all  times  and  at  all  costs.  This  continuous. 


devoted  service  to  its  readers  has  made  it  result- 
famous  among  advertisers  for  75  years. 

Eighteen  other  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
have  grown  from  this  seed  that  was  first  planted 
in  Cleveland.  All  have  the  same  determination 
to  excel  in  service  to  readers,  and  therefore 
be  more  fruitful  for  advertisers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.WorM-rWegrom  t  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citizen 

aEVELAND . Preu  aNONNATI . Poii 


PinSBURGH . Preti  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition^  Cineinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER  .  .  .  Rocky  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE 
nRMINOHAM  ....  Post-HeroU  HOUSTON  . 


MEMPHIS . Preu  Sdmilar  PORT  WORTH . ^ 

MEMPHIS .  .  .  .Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE . 

WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . .  eraU-Hd 


Ganarol  Advartiilng  Daportmant,  330  Pork  Avanua.  Naw  York  City 


Cl'Uoga  Son  Francisco  DatroH  Cincinnati  PhUadalph  a 


